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Art.  I.  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,  By  Samuel  Bamford. 

2  vols.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Samuel  Bamford's  evident  and  proper  wish  to  make  his  literary 
labours  profitable,  would  have  been  much  more  amply  gratified 
had  he  learned,  or  been  willing,  to  make  suitable  arrangements 
with  the  booksellers.  His  book  was  first  introduced  to  us  by 
the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and  we  immediately  determined  to  bring 
it  without  delay  before  the  notice  of  our  readers.  But  no  copy 
could  we  anywhere  procure ;  nor  could  we  learn  where  one 
ought  to  be  obtained.  Other  books  demanded  notice;  and  had 
not  our  good  will  towards  Mr.  Bamford,  and,  still  more,  our 
regard  for  his  ^  order',  been  too  lively  to  require  a  remem¬ 
brancer,  we  should  most  likely  have  dismissed  the  matter  from 
our  mind.  But  the  extracts  we  had  seen  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  had  stirred  up  many  thoughts  within  us,  and  we  wanted 
to  express  them.  After  a  few  months’  interval,  therefore,  we 
tried  the  London  ^  TVade’  again,  but  with  as  little  success  as 
formerly.  We  sent  to  Lancashire,  but  the  Manchester  book¬ 
sellers  were  as  helpless  as  their  London  brethren.  At  last, 
through  a  friend,  who  happened  to  hear  of  our  distress,  a  sta¬ 
tioner  in  an  isolated  Lancashire  village  undertook  to  obtain  a 
coj)y ;  but,  after  all,  he  got  it  via  London,  and  through  whom 
we  know  not.  Mr.  Bamford’s  book  is  worthy  to  be  sold  by 
thousands ;  and  long  before  this  time  it  might,  with  proper 
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luaiia^cnient,  have  secured  hiiii  an  iiulepeiidcnt  maintciuuiec 
for  life. 

Had  we  written  tliis  article  when  it  was  first  planned,  we 
should  have  made  it  twice  as  lonj;  as  at  present.  Hut  as 
most  of  our  readers,  w  e  apprehend,  are  by  this  time  aeipiainted 
with  the  hook,  we  shall  say  but  little  ot  its  literary  merits,  and 
shall  refrain  from  (piotinj;  to  any  ^reat  extent.  In  the  hope, 
however,  of  vet  assisting  somewhat  in  the  sale,  we  shall  give  as 
brief  a  sketch  tvs  possible  of  the  numerous  and  various  contents, 
and  shall  extract  a  page  or  two  from  a  crowd  ot  very  striking 
and  instructive  passages.  Dismissing  then  our  author  and  his 
work  with  a  few  valedictory  remarks,  our  remaining  space  w  ill 
be  devoted  to  some  thoughts  that  glow  within  us,  respecting 
the  condition  and  the  requirements  ot  the  artisans  ot  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  Hamford  comiucnccs  his  book  thus  : — 

‘This  work  will  bo  found  to  contain  narratives  of,  and  observa¬ 
tions  on,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  took  place  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  and  other  parts  of  Lnglund, 
daring  the  years  1810  to  1821,  inclusive.  It  will  record  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  parliamentary  reformers  and  their  opponents  ;  and 
will  present  personal  and  biographical  notices  of  active  and  distin¬ 
guished  individuals  in  the  ranks  of  reform,  and  elsewhere.  Tlie 
w  riter  was  a  partaker  in  most  of  the  scenes  he  w  ill  describe.  They 
are  vividly  impressed  on  his  memory  ;  some  of  them  are  also  inter- 
woven  with  the  feelings  of  his  heart.’ — p.  3. 

He  adds,  pp.  5,  0, — 

‘  The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  make  his  work  a  strict  record,  but 
a  narrative  only  of  events  in  most  of  wliicli  he  was  personally  con¬ 
cerned.  His  course  he  conceives  to  be  obvious,  and  untrammelled 

by  the  particularities  of  strict  chronology . Some  fervid 

and  superior  mind  w  ill  in  time  arise,  to  give  the  history  of  a  great 
nation  careering  through  a  long  war  ;  her  princes,  nobles,  priests, 
and  all  the  wealthy  ol  her  land,  dazzled  by  glory,  and  intoxicated 
with  triumph.  Suddenly  their  pleasures  are  shaken  by  a  portentous 
sound.  It  is  her  artisans  and  labourers,  who,  struggling  through 
adversity,  and  directed  by  an  extraordinary  genius,  are  pealing  the 
shouts  of  ‘  Liberty,  liberty  !’  At  such  a  period  the  author  proceeds.' 

And  ho  first  sketches  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country 
through  the  years  ISL")  and  1816;  mentions  the  iutlueuce  of 
Tobbett's  writings  ;  and  records  the  rise  of  ‘Hampden  Clubs,’ 
of  one  of  wliich  in  ^liddleton,  near  ^lauchcster,  he  became 
secretary,  ‘  having  been  instrumeutal  in  its  formation,  being  a 
tolerable  reader  also,  and  rather  an  expert  writer.’  AVe  present 
the  following  epitome  of  what  succeeded,  at  least  as  recorded 
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l)y  our  author.  Oelegntos  from  the  surrouiuling  districts,  fi*oiu 
tiie  llaiupdeu  Clubs,  \vc  suppose,  met  frequently  at  Middleton. 

‘  The  leading  reformers  of  Lancashire  were  generally  seen  toge¬ 
ther'  at  these  meetings ;  among  the  names  of  which  leaders, 
seventeen  in  number,  we  find  *  William  Ogden,  of  ^fanchester, 
letter-press  printer,  aftenvards  immortalized  by  Canning,  as 
‘  the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden,  and  Samuel  Bamford,  of 
Middleton,  silk  weaver.'  Missionaries  were  now'  sent  ‘to  other 
towns  and  villages,  particularly  to  Yorkshire;'  aud  lesolutious 
were  passed  declaratory  of  the  objects  and  demands  of  the 
reformers.  A  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  Hampden 
clubs  was  then  convened,  umler  the  auspices  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor;  and  Bamford  wjis  chosen 
to  represent  the  club  in  Middleton.  He  attended  aceonliugly, 
not  noticing  ‘the  abuse  which  this  small  honour  brought  upon 
his  shoulders.'  In  Loudon,  he  saw  Hunt,  O'Leary,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  London  Club,  ‘  the  worthy  old  Major  Cartwright,' 
who,  sir  Francis  being  in  the  country,  took  the  chair  at  the 
meeting ;  Cobbett,  Lord  Cochrane,  and,  at  last.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett ;  aud  of  each  of  these  we  are  presented  w  ith  a  remark¬ 
ably  truthful  and  vivid  description.  One  or  two  Loudon  ad¬ 
ventures  are  recorded ;  aud  scenes  at  Trades'  clubs,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  graphically  sketched.  Soon  after  w  itness¬ 
ing  one  of  the  latter,  ^Ir.  Bamford  ‘  left  the  peat  Babylon, 
heartily  tired  of  it,  and  returned  to  Middleton,  where  events 
rapidly  pressed  on  his  attention.'  The  Habeas  (\)rpus  Act  was 
now  suspended ;  the  infatuated  Blanket  expedition  was  essayed  ; 
other  schemes  were  broached,  more  mischievous,  if  less  absurd ; 
‘  unity  of  action'  among  the  reformers  w  as  relaxetl  ;  spies 
mingled  w  ith  them  ;  traitors  appeared  among  themselves ;  and 
at  last  poor  Bamford,  with  his  most  amusing  friend,  the  famous 
‘  Doctor'  Healy,  found  it  expedient  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
other  ‘  leading  reformers,'  aud  ‘  to  (piit  their  homes,  aud  seek 
eoncealment  where  they  could  obtain  it.*  The  account  of  their 
adventures  now  succeeds,  not  omitting  a  description  of  their 
personal  appearance;  aud  rarely  have  we  met,  in  e(pial  compass, 
with  a  richer  compound  of  drollery  aud  pathos,  of  pleasant  sense 
and  decent  nonsense,  of  spice  for  broad  grins,  and  of  food  for 
mournful  musing,  than  what  is  furnished  by  these  forty  pages. 
Soon  after  his  return  home,  however,  though  with  admirahle 
prudence  he  had  escaped  the  snares  prepared  for  him  by  spies 
in  the  pay  of  the  government,  aud  w  ith  ecpially  admirable  saga¬ 
city  and  tirmness  had  exposed  aud  resisted  the  treasonal)h; 
wishes  of  weak  brethren,  he  was,  after  all,  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  high  treason,  aud  conveyed  to  the  New  Bailey  in  Man¬ 
chester.  The  description  of  the  arrest,  the  journey  to  Man- 
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Chester,  the  treatnicnt  suffered  there,  the  longer  journey  to 
London,  and  the  appearance  at  Bow  Street,  occupies  no  fewer 
than  about  thirty  pages.  But  they  are  thoroughly  readable ; 
and,  too,  to  be  enjoyed,  they  must  be  read  in  lull.  No  abridg¬ 
ment  could  preserve,  no  description  would  convey,  the  racy 
freshness  of  the  original  itself.  The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of 
the  next  fifty  [lages;  containing,  iimong  countless  matters  of 
inferior  but  still  ple:usant  interest,  an  account  of  several  exami¬ 
nations  before  the  Privy  Council,  a  description  ol  the  state- 
prisoners’  life  in  Cold  Bath  Fields’  Prison,  a  brief  summary  of 
what  befel  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  a  very  particular  repetition 
of  most  marvellous  tales  imposed  upon  him  by  a  strjinger, 
(leorge  I’lant,  ‘a  great  reader,  a  botanist,  a  dreary-minded 
wanderer  in  lonelv  dells,  on  moors  and  heaths,’  who  for- some 
time  was  imprisoned  with  him. 

At  last  Mr.  Bamford  was  discharged,  the  Privy  Council  not 
finding  cause  for  further  procedures;  and  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1H17,  he  arrived  at  home.  He  ‘  now  went  to  work,  his  wife 
w  (‘aving  beside  him,  and  his  little  girl,  now  becon  e  doubly  dear, 
attending  school,  or  going  short  errands  for  her  mother.’  But  it 
w  as  not  long  before^,  '  in  the  absence  of  w  liolesome  monition’ 
respecting  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  people,  Svith  a 
strong  though  discreetly  tempered  zeal,  he  determined  to  go 
forward  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform.’  Yet  the  next 
events  that  happened  were  not  of  a  very  exhilarating  nature. 
‘  Instigated  to  crime,  and  then  betrayed,  by  a  government 
agent,’  the  infamous  Oliver,  Brandreth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam, 
thri'c  of  his  former  associates,  w  ere  found  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  w  ere  hanged  at  Derby,  w  hile  fifteen  others  were  transported 
for  life.  Some  of  the  state  prisoners,  too,  who  had  been  his 
companions  in  Coldbath-tields,  particularly  Leach  and  Healey, 
appear  to  have  seriously  annoyed  him  after  their  release,  propa- 
gating,  or  conniving  at,  ‘reports  that  he  had  acted  as  a  spy  for 


lor  relonn  was  reneweil.  A  public  meeting  on  the  subject  was 
held  at  W  est minster ;  ....  numerous  meetings  follow  cd 
in  \arious  parts  of  the  country;  .  .  .  and  even  female  po¬ 

litical  unions  were  formed,  with  their  chairwomen,  committees, 
and  other  officials.’  In  this  state  of  things  Hunt  arrived  in 
Manchester,  but  apparently  effected  little  except  a  disturbance 
at  the  theatre.  1  he  crisis,  however,  was  rapidlv  approaching  : 
for  alter  great  meetings  in  Spafiehls  and  Birmingham,  it  was 
dctcrimneil  to  gather  I  hat  concourse  in  St.  Peter’s  Field,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  August  1(1,  I  HP.),  wliieh  occasioned  the  arrest  of 
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Hunt,  Bamford,  and  others,  on  a  cliar^e  of  hi^h  treason,  and 
the  still  more  meniorahle  and  most  ('normons  outrage,  tlie  mur¬ 
derous  massacre  at  Pcterloo.  The  preparations  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  ;  its  design  and  character ;  the  errors  of  its  managers ;  its 
assembling  and  procedures;  the  unprovoked  and  most  horrible 
attack  upon  it  by  the  yeomanry ;  its  dispersion  ;  its  immediate 
conseciueuces;  all  are  described  by  ^Ir.  Ihimford  with  an  evident 
completeness,  accuracy,  candour,  and  artistical  ])ower,  such  as 
leave  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired  for  a  satisfactory  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  entire  tragedy. 

The  charge  of  high  treason  was  ultimately  witlidrawn,  at 
least  suspended,  ami  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  a  misde¬ 
meanor.  Two  of  them  obtained  immediate  bail:  Hunt,  Barn- 
ford,  and  five  others,  in  present  default  thereof,  were  committed 
to  Lancaster  Castle.  Hunt  and  another,  however,  were  soon 
bailed  ;  and  after  true  bills  had  been  found  against  them  all, 
bail  was  proeured  for  tlic  whole  parti^the  trial  being  postponed 
till  the  next  assizes.  The  examinations  at  Manchester  ;  the 
journey  to  Lancaster;  the  prison  scenes;  the  appearance  before 
the  court;  the  return  home;  these,  and  a  rich  variety  of  plea¬ 
sant  or  otherwise  affecting  incidents,  all  are  described  as  cir¬ 
cumstantially  i'lnd  feelingly  as  any  of  the  oecurrenees  preceding. 
Soon  after  his  return  home,  Mr.  Bamford,  eucouragi  d  or  de¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Finnerty,  a  reporter  to  77/c  Mornintj  Chronicle^ 
with  w  hom  d\iring  the  late  disturbances  he  had  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  resolved  to  go  again  to  London,  with  the  hope  of 
procuring  permanent  employment  at  the  Chronicle  office.  On 
liis  wav  he  visited  Sir  Charles  Wolselev,  who  had  invited  him 
to  stav  a  Aveck  or  two  at  Wolselev  Bridge.  Thence  to  Oxford 
he  travelled  in  a  gig  w  ith  Mr.  Finnerty  :  from  Oxford  to  London 
he  proceeded  alone,  and  chiefly  on  foot.  Men  and  manners, 
nature  and  art,  all,  meanwhile,  are  closely  watched  with  a  per- 
s[)icacious  eye ;  the  impressions  are  singularly  true ;  and  the 
ciimmunication  of  them  is  as  singularly  happy.  Wc  extend 
the  same  remark  to  his  second  series  of  metropolitan  adven¬ 
tures ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  saw'  what  Hunt  was  in  his 
‘  family ' ;  was  introduced  to  ‘  that  worthy  gentleman  and 
scholar,  Sir  llichard  Phillips^;  had  an  interview'  with  Karl 
(rrosvcnor,  and  another,  less  pleasing,  with  Alderman  Waith- 
man  ;  came  pretty  well  to  understand  '  that  rather  remarkable 
man,^  Mr.  Finnerty;  engaged  in  copying  for  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
attorney  for  the  accused  ;  became  too  ill  to  remain  at  the  desk; 
was  reduced  to  extreme  straits;  obtained  ten  pounds  from  Mr. 
(lalloway,  treasurer  to  the  London  committee  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  at  the  Manchester  meeting;  petitioned  parliament; 
and  found  that  he  had  come  to  Loudon  but  to  throw  awav  his 
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time  and  waste  his  spirits.  He  now  returned  home  to  prepare 
for  the  ap])roaching  trial  at  ^  ork ;  for  in  consequence  ol  Mr. 
Hunt’s  urjrency,  an  application  had  been  made,  and  succcss- 
fullv,  to  remove  the  trial  Irom  Lancaster  to  \ork.  Ihe  collec¬ 
tion  of  evidence;  other  preparations ;  the  pedestrian  journe\, 
or  rather  procession,  to  \ork ;  all  the  particulars  ot  the  trial  it¬ 
self,  to*;ether  with  sundry  most  amusing  episodes ;  the  ‘  severe, 
though  just,  exposition,’  given  by  The  Times  of  the  whole  matter; 
these,  together  with  an  account’  of  our  author’s  anxieties  con- 
eeruing  a  third  journey  to  London,  where,  in  the  ensuing 
Laster  term,  he  was  bound  to  receive  liis  sentence;  all  now 
follow,  literally  copied,  truthfully  repeated,  gravely  or  humo¬ 
rously  described,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  so  as  to 
combine  tlic  utility  of  history  with  the  liveliness  and  piquancy 
of  romance.  His’ walk  to  London  fills  no  fewer  than  nearly 
thirty  ])agcs ;  but  we  would  not  they  had  been  reduced.  To 
himself,  at  all  events,  his  walk  was  more  pleasurable  than  his 
entertainment  in  our  great  metropolis.  For  what  with  book¬ 
sellers’  laughing  at  his  ottered  poems ;  Hunt’s  restricted  and 
uusympathizing  hospitality ;  the  anxieties  of  destitution ;  the 
disa)))>ointuient  that  followed  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
King’s  llcnch  for  a  new'  trial;  the  warning  execution  of  Thistle- 
wood  and  his  companions ;  the  suspense  relating  to  his  own 
punishment;  disgust  with  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  colleagues; 
a  very  imperfect  satisfaction  with  parts  of  his  own  conduct,  par¬ 
ticularly  w  ith  a  piece  of  senseless  bravado  in  which  he  had  in¬ 
dulged  before  the  court ;  the  sentence  at  last  to  tw  elvemontlis’ 
imprisonment  in  Lincoln  gaol,  in  addition  to  other  precautionary 
restrictions;  and,  finally,  the  absolute  desertion  of  the  party  by 
all  their  London  friends,  and  the  vexations  and  insults  received 
from  those  who  had  the  ch:u*gc  of  his  person  till  he  entered 
Lincoln  Castle;  London  and  Londoners  must  ever  after,  wc 
imagine,  have  awakened  in  his  breast  the  strongest  feelings  of 
nausea  and  repugnance. 

Mr.  Ihuntord’s  prison-lile  in  Lincoln  was  diversified  with 
many  interesting  incidents,  recorded  in  his  own  engaging  stvle. 
Lxtraord inary  indulgences  seem  to  have  been  allowed  him;  bv 
some  ol  his  quondam  friends,  too,  he  w  as  kindly  and  serviceably 
rciucmben‘d  ;  he  maintained  correspondence  with  Hunt — no 
scr\ic(*ablo  friend,  how’cver — and  with  others;  and,  altogether, 
his  year’s  confinement,  embittered  by  no  particular  remorse, 
and  not  darivcued  by  the  lowering  and  degrading  frown  of  a 
(X)ndemnator\  public  opinion,  must  have  been,  we  should  ima¬ 
gine,  among  the  must  tolendile  portions  of  his  service  and  en- 
duninec  for  his  country.  His  walk  from  Lincoln  homewards, 
111  the  company  of  Ins  faithful,  high-souled,  and  most  admirable 
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wife ;  a  few  particulars  ahoiit  his  publisliing  pursuits,  fit  for  a 
preface  ouly,  if  at  all ;  and  a  few  eoucludinjjj  remarks  *  on  matters 
relative  to  the  luitioii;’  these  occupy  the  remaiuder  of  the  vo¬ 
lumes:  for  as  to  the  patched  ou  chapter  called  ^Au  After- 
thoujrht,’  and  three  other  chapters  thought  of  after  this,  we 
scarcely  can  couccive  of  them  as  Ihimford^s,  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  him  to  expunge  them,  or  at  least  their  main  parts,  from 
all  future  editions  of  his  work.  The  man  who  h.as  written  more 
than  five  hundred  closely  printed  paj^cs  of  such  sense  and  Ku*^- 
lish  as  we  arc  about  to  quote,  has  little  need,  and  he  should 
have  too  sound  a  judjj;mcut  and  too  correct  a  taste,  to  publish 
the  poor  egotism  and  undigested  fancies,  which,  almost  without 
a  mixture  of  superior  matter,  bore  and  afilict  us  in  these  last 
thirty  pages.  Ijord  Abiuger’s  kind  and  calmly  dignified  letter, 
and  Hamford’s  own  not  infelicitous,  if  not  (piitc  satisfactory, 
reply  thereto — these,  with  notices  of  his  lordship’s  and  of  others’ 
friendly  services,  arc  alone  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  even 
much  severer  auiiuadvcrsions.  Hut  we  gladly  proceed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  promise,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
specimens  of  Mr.  Hamford’s  style.  Most  of  the  best  passages 
are  far  too  long  for  our  space;  and  we  feel  that  ou  no  practicable 
principle  of  selection  can  we  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Bamford’s 
varied  powers.  AVc  refer  to  the  following  paragraph,  however, 
as  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  his  skill  in  portraiture.  The  scene 
is  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  great  occasion. 


‘Canning,  with  his  smooth,  bare,  capacious  forehead,  sat  there,  a 
spirit  beaming  in  liis  looks  like  that  of  the  leopard  waiting  to  spring 
upon  its  prey.  Casllereagh,  with  his  handsome  but  immoveable 
features;  Hurdett,  with  his  head  carried  back,  and  held  high,  as  in 
defiance  ;  and  Brougham,  with  his  Arab  soul,  ready  to  rush  forth 
and  challenge  war  to  all  comers.  The  question  was  to  me  solemnly 
interesting,  whilst  the  spectacle  wrought  strangely  on  my  feelings. 
Our  accusers  were  many  and  powerful,  with  words  at  will,  and  ap¬ 
plauding  listeners.  Our  friends  were  few,  and  far  between,  with  no 
applaudcrs  save  their  good  conscience,  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor. 
What  a  scene  was  this  to  be  enacted  by  'the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  nation.'  Some  of  the  members  stood  leaning  against  pillars,  with 
their  hats  cocked  awry ;  some  were  whispering  by  half  dozens  ; 
others  were  lolling  upon  their  seats;  some  with  arms  a-kimbo  were 
eye-glassing  across  the  house ;  some  were  stiffened  immoveably  by 
pride,  or  starch,  or  both  ;  one  was  speaking,  or  appeared  to  be  so  by 
the  motion  of  his  arms,  which  he  shook  in  token  of  defiance  when  his 
voice  was  drowned  by  a  howl  as  wild  and  remorseless  as  that  from  a 
kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding  lime.  Now  he  points  menacing  to  the 
ministerial  benches  ;  now  he  appeals  to  some  members  on  this  side, 
then  to  the  speaker;  all  in  vain.  At  times  he  is  heard  in  the  pauses 
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of  that  wild  hubbub,  but  again  he  is  borne  down  by  the  yell  which 
awakes  on  all  sides  around  him.  Some  talked  aloud  ;  some  whinnied 
in  mock  laughter,  coming,  like  that  of  the  damned,  from  bitter 
hearts.  Some  called  ‘order,  order,*  some  ‘question,  question;* 
some  beat  time  with  the  heel  of  their  boots ;  some  snorted  into  their 
napkins  ;  and  one  old  gentlemen  in  the  side  gallery  actually  coughed 
himself  from  a  mock  cough  into  a  real  one,  and  could  not  stop  until 

he  was  almost  black  in  the  face . The  speaker  alluded 

to  was  Henry  Brougham.  I  heard  at  first  very  little  of  what  he  said  ; 
but  I  understood,  from  occasional  words,  and  the  remarks  of  some 
whom  I  took  for  reporters,  that  he  was  violently  attacking  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  their  whole  home  policy.  That  he  was  so  doing  might  have 
been  inferred  from  the  great  exertions  of  the  ministerial  party  to 
render  him  inaudible,  and  to  subdue  his  spirit  by  a  bewildering  and 
contemptuous  disapprobation.  But  they  had  before  them  a  wrong 
one  for  being  silenced,  either  by  confusion  or  menace.  Like  a  brave 
stag,  he  held  them  at  bay,  and  even  hurled  back  their  defiance  with 
‘  retorted  scorn.*  In  some  time  his  words  became  more  audible  ; 
presently  there  was  comparative  silence,  and  I  soon  understood 
that  he  had  let  go  the  ministry,  and  now,  unaccountable  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  had  made  a  dead  set  at  the  reformers.  Oh  I  how  he  did 
scowl  towards  us,  contemn  and  disparage  our  best  actions,  and  wound 
our  dearest  feelings ;  now  stealing  near  our  hearts  with  words  of 
wonderful  power,  flashing  wnth  bright  wit  and  happy  thought ;  anon, 
like  a  reckless  wizard,  changing  pleasant  sunbeams  into  clouds, 

‘  rough  with  black  winds  and  storms,*  and  vivid  with  the  cruellest 
shafts.  Then  was  he  listened  to  as  if  not  a  pulse  moved  ;  then  was 
he  applauded  to  the  very  welkin.  And  he  stood  in  the  pride  of  his 
power,  his  foes  before  him  subdued,  but  spared,  his  friends  derided 
and  disclaimed,  and  his  former  principles  sacrificed  to  ‘  low  am¬ 
bition,*  and  the  vanity  of  such  a  display  as  this.  .  ,  .  Every 

feeling  was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  that  man  whom  I  now 
considered  to  be  the  most  perfidious  of  his  race.  I  turned  from  the 
spectacle  with  disgust,  and  sought  my  lodgings  in  a  kind  of  stupor  ; 
almost  believing  that  I  had  escaped  from  a  monstrous  dream. 

He  sinned  then,  and  has  often  done  so  since,  against  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  country  ;  bowing  to  his  own  image,  and  sacrificing  reason 
and  principle  to  caprice  or  offended  self-love.  But  has  he  not  done 
much  for  mercy,  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  kind  ?  Seethe 
Afric  an  dancing  above  his  chains !  Behold  the  mild  but  irresistible 
light  which  education  is  diffusing  over  the  land  I  These  are,  indeed, 
blessings  beyond  all  price  ;  rays  of  unfading  glory.  They  are  Lord 
Brougham  s ;  and  will  illumine  his  tomb  when  his  errors  and  imper¬ 
fections  are  forgotten. — vol.  i.,  pp.  *26 — 29. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  our  author*s  extraordinary  sus¬ 
ceptibility  and  retentiveness  of  impression  from  external  objects 
of  even  the  least  importance,  joined  with  as  singular  au  aptuess 
in  transferring  his  impressions  to  his  readers'  minds. 
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*  Earl  Grosvenor  was  the  nobleman  selected  to  present  my  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Richard  Phillips  went  with  me  to  his 
mansion  in  Grosvenor  Place,  I  think  it  was.  His  lordship  was  not 
at  home,  and  we  were  directed  to  call  on  a  certain  day.  It  happened 
that  Sir  Richard  was  then  engaged,  and  I  went  to  his  lordship  my¬ 
self.  The  great  burly  porter,  who  wore  a  rich  livery  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  would  scarcely  admit  me  within  the  door  when  he  found 
1  had  not  a  letter  of  introduction.  1  explained  to  him  my  business 
with  his  lordship,  but  it  was  of  no  use  ;  he  could  not  send  my  mes¬ 
sage  up.  A  fine  table,  with  pens  and  paper,  was  near  the  window  of 
the  hall,  and  in  my  simplicity  I  made  a  move  towards  it,  saying,  I 
could  soon  write  a  note  to  his  lordship :  but  he  said  he  could  not 
allow  me  to  write  there,  it  was  contrary  to  orders,  and  would  cost 
him  his  place  if  the  other  servants  saw  me.  I  accordingly  bundled 
out,  and  went  to  a  tavern,  and  wrote  a  note,  which  1  took  back  ;  the 
porter  then  took  the  note,  and  told  me  to  come  again  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour.  It  was  raining,  and  I  hud  nowhere  to  go 
under  cover  save  the  tavern ;  so  I  went  there  again,  not  much  liking, 
however,  this  mode  of  noble  housekeeping,  and  waited,  with  im¬ 
patience,  the  time  for  the  interview.  I  again  went,  and  now  the 
folding  doors  were  thrown  open  long  before  I  arrived  at  the  steps; 
the  late  surly  porter  received  me  with  a  respectful  inclination  and  a 
smile,  saying,  my  note  had  been  sent  up,  and  his  lordship  would  see 
me.  He  then  rang  a  bell,  and  a  servant  appeared,  to  whom  he  an¬ 
nounced  my  name.  The  servant  asked  me  to  follow  him,  and  he 
led  me  into  a  very  grand  room,  saying,  his  lordship  would  be  with 
me  in  a  few  minutes.  1  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  the  richness 
of  this  place  before ;  every  thing  seemed  almost  too  sumptuous,  and 
too  delicate  for  a  human  habitation ;  and  to  me  it  seemed  a  little 
museum  of  curious  and  costly  things,  arranged  but  to  look  at,  and 
not  to  use.  There  were  mirrors,  and  pictures,  and  cushions,  and 
carpets,  glowing  like  silk,  and  delicate  hangings  and  curtains  as 
fine  as  gossamer  in  summer  ;  then  the  tables  shone  like  glass,  and 
the  chairs,  with  their  high  cushions  trussed  up,  quite  tempted  one 
to  sit.  Well,  I  stood  looking  about  me  some  time,  and  no  one  ap¬ 
peared,  and  at  last  I  thought,  I'll  sit  down,  at  any  rate  ;  if  his  lord- 
ship  should  come  in,  he  cannot  be  so  greatly  offended  at  one  taking 
a  seat  in  his  house.  So  I  sat  down,  and  was  quite  surprised ;  I 
almost  sank  to  my  elbows  in  the  soft  downy  cushion,  and  immedi* 
ately  jumped  up  again,  thinking  those  seats  could  never  be  meant 
for  human  bones  to  rest  upon ;  and  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  have 
been  taken  by  his  lordship  sitting  there,  with  the  cushion  up  to  my 
elbows  like  a  puff  of  soap-suds.  I  began  to  make  the  thing  right 
again ;  and  was  so  busied,  when  I  heard  a  slight  creaking  noise. 
Immediately  I  resumed  my  posture  of  attention,  and  a  tail  gentle¬ 
manly-looking  person,  forty  or  forty-fiveyears  of  age,  dressed  in  a  blue 
coat  and  yellow  buttons,  undoubtedly  of  gold,  entered,  and  accosted 
me  in  a  very  courteous  and  affable  manner,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  business  of  my  petition.  I  addressed  him  as  *  my  lord,* 
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which,  indeed,  he  was,  and  told  him  somewhat  about  the  subject  of 
my  petition,  which  I  now  showed  him,  and  requested  he  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  present  for  me  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  looked  at  it 
a  few  minutes,  and  said  he  would  present  it.  He  then  questioned 
me  about  the  state  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  my  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  each  of  which  1  gave  him  brief  and  true  answers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  He  then  questioned  me  about  our 
new  rector  at  Middleton,  the  Rev.  John  Houghton ;  and  as  I  was 
bound  in  truth,  though  not  at  the  time  over  partial  to  him,  I  gave 
his  lordship  a  fair  and  honourable  account  of  the  worthy  clergyman, 
whereat  he  seemed  much  pleased.  Soon  after,  I  made  my  final  bow, 
and  was  myself  bowed  out  by  the  porter ;  and  so  I  took  my  leave  of 
that  grand  mansion,  and  its  immensely  rich  owner.^ — vol.  ii., 
pp.  42 — 44. 

Of  Mr.  Bamford’s  good-tempered  buoyancy  of  spirits,  our 
readers  may  form  some  idea  from  the  account  of  one  of  the 
practical  jokes  he  perpetrated  upon  ^  Doctor  ’  Healey.  The 
doctor  was*,  certainly,  the  fairest  game  imaginable ;  so  almost 
intolerable  w  ere  his  obtrusive  self-conceit  and  mischievous  med¬ 
dling.  The  occasion  to  which  we  refer  was  a  rumoured  attack 
upon  Manchester.  Whether  the  plot  was  a  real  one,  or  pre¬ 
tended  only  by  the  ’  government  agents,  in  order  to  entrap 
Bamford  and  others,  was  never  made  apparent ;  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  seems  most  probable.  Neither  Bamford's  principles,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  his  prudence,  allowed  him  to  sanction  such  a  wild  and 
wicked  scheme.  But  before  we  quote  his  statement  of  what 
followed,  we  must  beg  our  readers  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the 
dialect  in  which  part  of  it  is  given ;  but  resolutely  to  grapple 
with  this  ancient  Saxon,  and  to  metamorphose  it  as  they  pass 
on,  how  ever  slowly,  into  their  own  vernacular. 

‘  It  was  deemed  prudent  that  Healey  and  I  should,  on  that  night, 
sleep  from*  home,  and  at  some  place  where  our  stay  could  be  proved, 
should  anything  arise  to  render  such  a  step  necessary.  And  none 
could  tell  what  might  be  necessary ;  as  in  those  days  of  alarm  and 
uncertainty,  no  one  knew  what  was  impending.  An  old  female  re¬ 
former  accordingly  gave  us  her  house  and  bed,  and,  turning  the  key, 
locked  us  in  ;  whilst  we,  in  our  simplicity,  were  quite  satisfied  with 
having  taken  so  wise  a  precaution  against  any  false  evidence  which 
might  by  possibility  be  brought  to  connect  us  with  the  plot  of  which 
wc  had  been  apprized.  We  retired  to  rest,  and  lay  talking  this  strange 
matter  over  until  sleep  overtook  us.  I  was  first  to  awake  ;  and  see¬ 
ing  a  brightness  behind  the  curtain,  I  stepped  to  the  window,  and, 
sure  enough,  beheld  in  the  southern  sky  a  stream  of  lio-ht,  which,  I 
thought,  must  be  that  of  a  distant  fire.  It  was  a  fine  crisped  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  as  I  looked,  a  piece  of  a  moon  came  wandering  to  the 
west  from  behind  some  masses  of  cloud.  Now  she  would  be  entirely 
obscured ;  then  streaks  of  her  pale  beams  would  be  seen  breaking  on 
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tlio  edges  of  the  vapours ;  then  a  broader  gleam  would  come ;  then 
again  it  would  be  pale  and  receding ;  but  the  clouds  were  so  con¬ 
nected  that  the  fair  traveller  had  seldom  a  place  for  showing  her  un¬ 
veiled  horn.  I  saw  how  it  was ;  my  conflagration  had  dwindled  to  a 
moon  beam  ;  and  as  I  stood  with  the  frost  tingling  at  my  toes,  *  an 
unlucky  thought*  came  into  my  head,  to  have  a  small  joke  at  the 
doctor’s  expense ;  and  as  it  was  a  mode  of  amusement  to  which  I 
must  confess  1  was  rather  prone,  1  immediately  began  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  I  gave  a  loud  cough  or  two ;  the  doctor  thereupon 
grunted  and  turned  over  in  bed ;  when,  in  the  very  break  of  his 
sleep,  I  said  aloud,  as  I  crept  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  *  There’s  a 
fine  leet  i’  th*  welkin,  as  th’  witch  o*  Brandwood  sed  when  th’  devil 
wur  ridin*  o’er  Rossenda.*  *  Leet,*  said  the  doctor,  '  a  fine  leet  ? 
weer  ?  weer?*  'Why,  go  to  th*  windo*  an*  look.*  That  instant 
my  sanguine  friend  was  out  of  bed,  and  at  the  window,  his  head 
stuck  behind  the  curtain.*  ‘  There’s  a  great  leet,*  he  said,  '  to’rd 
Manchester.*  'There  is,  indeed,*  I  replied,  'it*s  mitch  but  weary 
wark  is  gooin*  on  omung  yon  foke.’  '  It’s  awful,*  said  the  doctor  ; 
'  thei’r  agate  as  sure  as  we’re  heer.*  '  I  think  there’s  surnmut  up,* 
I  said.  I  was  now  snugly  rolled  in  the  clothes,  and  perceived  at 
the  same  time  that  the  doctor  was  getting  into  a  kind  of  dancing 
shiver ;  and  my  object  being  to  keep  him  in  his  shirt  till  he  was 
cooled  and  undeceived,  and  consequently  a  little  sprung  in  temper, 
I  asked,  'Dun  yo  really  think  then  ot  th*  teawn’s  o*  foyer.*** 
'Foyer  I  *  he  replied,  'there’s  no  deawt  on’t.*  'Con  you  see  th* 
flames,  doctor  ?  *  '  Nowe,  I  conno*  see  th*  flames,  but  I  can  see 

th’  leet  ut  comes  fro*  em.*  'That’s  awful,*  I  ejaculated.  'Aye, 
it’s  awful,*  he  said ;  '  come  an*  see  for  yoursel.*  '  Nowe,  I’d 
reyther  not,*  I  answered;  '  I  dunno*  like  sich  sects;  it’s  lucky  ut 
we’re  heer ;  they  conno’  say  ut  we’n  had  owt  to  do  wi’  it,  at  ony 
rate,  con  they,  doctor  ?  *  '  Nowe,’  he  said, '  they  conno.*  ‘  It  keeps 

changin’,’  he  said.  ‘  Con  yo*  yer  owt  ?  *  I  asked.  '  Nowe,  I  conno* 
yer  nowt,*  he  said.  I,  however,  heard  his  teeth  hacking  in  his 
head,  and  stuffed  the  sheet  into  my  mouth,  to  prevent  my  laughter 
from  being  noticed.  ‘Ar*  yo’  sure,  doctor.^’ I  asked.  No  reply. 
'  Is  it  blazin’  up  ?  *  I  said.  '  Blazin’  be  hanged  I  *  was  the  answer. 
*  Wot  dun  yo’  myen,  doctor?  is  it  gwon  eawt  then?  *  '  Gullook  !  * 

he  said,  'it’s  nobbut  th*  moon,  an*  yo’  knewn  it  oth’  while.*  A  loud 
burst  of  laughter  followed,  which  I  enjoyed  till  the  bed  shook ;  my 
companion  muttering  imprecations  and  sundry  devil’s  prayers 
against  all  *  moon  doggs  an*  welkin  lookers  ;*  by  which  terms  I  knew 
he  meant  myself  for  one.* — vol.  i.  pp.  39 — 41. 

While  Bamford  and  Healey  were  travelling  about  in  order 
to  escape  arrest,  they  met  with  a  curious  adventure  at  an 
inn.  Comic  at  the  first,  this  occurrence  at  one  time  threatened 
to  end  tragically ;  till  the  interference  of  a  constable  and  an 
overseer,  joined  afterwards  by  two  persons,  apparently  farmers. 
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brought  the  disturbance  to  a  friendly  close.  What  follows  tells 
its  own  tale  loud  enough.  Neither  facts  nor  style  require  a 
word  from  us. 

‘  We  were  talking  on  various  matters  when  the  door  w'as  opened, 
and  a  personally  fine  looking  woman,  with  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
advanced  timidly,  and  said  she  wished  to  speak  to  the  overseer. 
Her  outer  garments  were  of  very  homely  material,  being,  seemingly, 
cotton  fonts  dyed  blue ;  but  neatly  fitting  her  person,  and  very  clean. 
She  had  a  pair  of  light  clogs  on  her  feet ;  and  her  stockings  were, 

1  could  perceive,  w'ell  darned  above  the  buckles.  Her  petticoat 
and  bed-gown  were  of  the  same  blue  cotton ;  and  the  latter  was 
open  at  the  bosom,  where  a  fine  boy  lay  smiling  at  his  pap.  Her 
apron  was  striped  calico  ;  and  her  head  gear  consisted  of  a  striped 
napkin,  apparently  also  a  fent,  over  a  mob  cap,  very  white  ;  ^om 
beneath  which  a  lock  of  black  hair  had  escaped,  and  hung  as  if  in 
contrast  with  a  bosom  of  as  pure  while  as  ever  appertained  to  human 
nature.  Her  features,  also,  were  handsome ;  her  cheeks  were 
faintly  tinged  on  a  very  pale  ground.  Her  mouth  was  somewhat 
wan  ;  she  seemed  rather  exhausted ;  and  as  she  stood,  the  tears 
came  into  her  dark  and  modest  eyes.  *  Weerdusto  com  fro  V  asked 
the  overseer ;  *an'  wot  dusto  want?  theawrt  a  new  un  at  ony  rate,' 
he  continued.  She  said  she  came  from  Musbury,  and  wanted  relief 
for  her  husband,  herself,  and  two  children,  besides  the  infant.  ‘  An 
wot  dun  yo  doo  for  a  livin  V  interrogated  the  overseer.  They  wove 
calico,  she  said,  when  they  could  get  work  and  were  able ;  but  the 
children  at  home  were  ill  of  the  measles ;  the  shopkeeper  had  refused 
them  any  more  credit ;  and  her  *  husban'  has  wurched  for  us  till  he  fell 
off  hit  looms,  and  wur  beginnin*  o*  th’  feyver,  the  docthur  said  so.^ 

*  Hang  those  docthurs,’  said  the  overseer,  *  why  conno  they  let  foke 
dee  when  thur  time  comes?’  *  I  hope  he’ll  no  dee  yet,’  said  the  poor 
woman,  tears  streaming  in  plenty ;  ‘  I  think  he’d  come  reawnd  iv 
yod  nobbut  let  us  have  a  trifle  o’summut  to  carry  on  wi’ ;  an’  iv  yo 
win  (intreatingly)  I’ll  hie  me  whom,  an’  I’ll  put  th’  chylt  i*  th’ 
keyther,  an’  set  at  yon  v.ark  and  finish  it  mysel;  an’  we’n  not  trou¬ 
ble  yo  agen  unless  w'e’en  sum  new  misfortin’.’  The  overseer  asked 
the  farmers,  w  ho,  it  appeared,  w  ere  rate  payers,  w  hat  they  thought 
of  the  case ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  gave  her  two  shillings  and 
promised  to  call  and  see  the  family.  But  she  must  tell  her  hiisband 
he  must  not  begin  of  the  fever.  ‘Its  o’  idlety,  idlety;  an’  iv  th’ 
paupers  o’  th*  teawn  yerd  at  he  geet  owt  wi’  bein’  ill  o’  th’  feyver, 
they’d  o*  begin.  Nowe,  nowe,  they’d’n  ha*  no  feyvers  i*  their 
teawnship.’  She  took  the  money,  curtseyed,  and  thanked  the  over¬ 
seer  and  rate-payers.  One  of  them  said  she  had  been  ‘  a  decent 
wench  he  knew  her  father  in  better  days ;  and  he  offered  her  a 
glass  of  the  warm  ale,  w’hich  she  put  to  her  lips,  and  sw’allow'ed  a 
small  quantity.  Her  cheeks  turned  deathly  pale;  she  put  out  her 
hand,  as  if  her  sight  was  gone  ;  her  grasp  relaxed  ;  the  child  dropped 
on  Healey  s  knee  ;  and  1  caught  the  fainting  w  oman  in  my  arms 
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‘  Hoos  clem*d  to  dyeth/  said  one  of  the  rate-payers.  '  Hoos  as 
dyed  as  a  dur  nail/  said  the  other.  *  I  didno  deny  her  relief/  said 
the  overseer.  The  doctor  handed  the  child  to  the  landlady  and 
culled  for  some  brandy,  which  was  brought,  together  with  a 
sharp  smelling-bottle,  which  was  applied;  but  there  was  not 
any  perceptible  breathing,  and  she  shrank  down  seated  upon  the 
floor,  I  kneeling,  and  still  keeping  her  in  a  leaning  posture. 
And  shall  I  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  whilst  I  thus  held  her, 
tears  escaped,  and  chased  down  a  furrow  already  made  by  care 
on  that  cold  and  pale  brow  ?  Oh,  no !  could  I  have  withheld 
my  deepest  sympathy  from  that  beauteous  mother,  my  sister  in 
humanity,  perishing  thus  for  want  of  food,  my  heart  must  have 
turned  to  stone.  Healy  chafed  her  temples  with  the  liquor, 
sprinkled  her  face  with  water,  opened  her  hands,  and  tried  to  get  a 
drop  of  liquid  into  her  mouth,  but  her  teeth  were  set.  ‘  Poor 
thing,*  said  the  doctor,  *  she  must  have  been  very  ill.*  *  Hoos  dun 
for  i’  this  ward,*  said  one  of  the  men.  ‘  I  relieft  hur,*  said  the  over¬ 
seer,  *  for  I  seed  hoo*r  none  o*  eawr  reggilur  paupers.*  *  We  shall 
ha  to  have  an  inquest,*  said  the  constable.  *  Moor  expense,  and 
moor,’  said  the  overseer ;  ‘  but  they  conno  say  *at  I  neglected  *em, 
con  they?*  Whilst  these  observations,  and  many  others,  were 
passing,  the  features  of  the  sufferer  became  less  rigid ;  the  jaw 
relaxed ;  a  drop  of  brandy  and  water  was  administered  ;  a  slight 
tinge  of  pink  appeared  on  her  cheeks;  the  chafings  and  smellings 
were  continued;  a  sigh  after  some  time  escaped,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  those  dark  fringed  eyes  unclosed ;  she  looked  inquiringly 
around,  and  soon  appeared  to  comprehend  her  situation.  In  a  short 
time  she  was  restored;  her  child  was  again  pressed  to  her  bosom; 
the  two  shillings  were  made  up  to  five  ;  she  took  a  cup  of  warm  tea 
with  the  family ;  and  in  another  hour  she  was  slowly  wending  up 
the  hill  towards  Musbury.* — vol.  i.  pp.  60 — 62. 

We  close  our  extracts  with  the  account  of  his  return  to  liis 
own  house,  after  the  excur^^ioii  in  which  the  last  mentioned 
incident  occurred. 

*  And  shall  we  part  here,  friend  reader?  On  my  very  threshold  shall 
we  part?  Nay,  come  in  from  the  frozen  rain,  and  from  the  night  wind 
which  is  blowing  the  clouds  into  sheets  like  torn  sails  before  a  gale. 
Now  down  a  step  or  two.  *Tis  better  to  keep  low  in  the  world  than  to 
climb  only  to  fall.  It  is  dark,  save  when  the  clouds  break  into  white 
scud  above;  and  silent,  except  the  snort  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattling 
of  hail,  and  the  eaves  of  dropping  rain.  Come  in.  A  glimmer  shows 
that  the  place  is  inhabited,  that  the  nest  has  not  been  rifled  whilst 
the  old  bird  was  away.  Now  shall  thou  see  what  a  miser  a  poor 
man  cun  be  in  his  heart’s  treasury.  A  second  door  opens,  and  a 
flash  of  light  shows  we  are  in  a  weaving-room,  clean  and  flagged, 
and  in  which  are  two  looms  with  silken  work  of  green  and  gold.  A 
young  woman,  of  short  stature,  fair,  round,  and  fresh  as  Hebe ;  with 
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light  brown  hair  escaping  in  ringlets  from  the  sides  of  her  clean  cap, 
and  with  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  look,  sits  darning  beside  a 
good  fire,  which  sheds  warmth  upon  the  clean  swept  hearth,  and 
gives  light  throughout  the  room,  or  rather  cell.  A  fine  little  girl, 
seven  years  of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother.  *  And  he 
oficned  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek  ; 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake  ;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  arc  ye  w’hen  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  sake.’  Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  A  hum¬ 
ble  but  cleanly  bed,  screened  by  a  dark,  old-fashioned  curtain, 
stands  on  our  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window  closed  from 
the  looks  of  all  street  passers.  Next  are  some  chairs,  and  a  round 
table  of  mahogany ;  then  another  chair,  and  next  it  a  long  table 
scoured  very  white.  Above  that  is  a  looking-glass,  with  a  picture 
on  each  side  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  on  glass,  *  copied 
from  Reubens.’  A  well-stocked  shelf  of  crockery- ware  is  the  next 
object ;  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a  black  oak  carved  chair  or  two, 
with  a  curious  desk,  or  box,  to  match ;  and  lastly,  above  the  fire¬ 
place,  are  hung  a  rusty  baskct-hilted  sword,  an  old  fusee,  and  a 
leathern  cap  Such  are  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  that  humble 
abode.  But  my  w  ife  ! 

*  She  looked ;  she  redden’d  like  the  rose ; 

Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily.’ 


Ah  I  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart  when  they  sprang  to  em¬ 
brace  me  ?  my  little  love  child  to  my  knees,  and  my  wile  to  my 
bosom  ?  Such  were  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in  that  lowly  cell : 
treubures  that,  with  contentment,  would  have  made  into  a  palace — 

- -  *  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  England’s  plain.’ 

They  had  been  at  prayers,  and  were  reading  the  Testament  before 
retiling  to  rest.  And  now,  as  they  a  hundred  times  caressed  me, 
they  found  that,  indeed,  ’  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  ;  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.’  ’ — vol.  i.  p.  74,  75. 

Ot  ni\  wife,  too,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  W’onder  of  n 
woman,  we  cannot  but  record  the  follow  iiig : _ 


I  .'  •‘j'!  Siven  to  move.  My’ wife  burst  into  tears. 

I  tried  to  ronsole  her ;  said  I  sl.ould  soon  be  with  her  again ;  and 
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bestowing  a  kiss  for  my  dear  child  when  she  came  in  the  morning,  I 
ascended  into  the  street  and  shouted  *  Hunt  and  liberty !’  *  Hunt 

and  liberty,’  responded  my  brave  little  lielpmate,  whose  spirit  was 
now  roused.  One  ot'  the  policemen,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
swearing  a  deep  oath,  said  he  would  blow  out  her  brains  if  she 
shouted  again.  *  Blow  away,’  was  her  reply;  ‘Hunt  and  liberty! 
Hunt  lor  ever  !*  * — vol.  i.  pp.  2*29,  230. 

The  mail  and  his  work  may  be  pretty  fairly  judged  of  from 
these  quotations.  They  are  not  the  fittest  to  serve  for  a  text  to 
the  remiuks  we  have  presently  to  offer :  but  as  we  could  not 
find  room  for  all  we  wished,  we  were  obliged  to  select  such  as 
would  best  bring  Bamford’s  powers  into  view.  It  is  clear  that 
our  author  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  fine  literary  chai*acter; 
and  there  arc  piurts  of  his  work,  which,  without  the  least  cor¬ 
rection,  no  man  need  blush  to  have  composed.  Yet  the  scanty 
instruction  afforded  in  a  village  Methodist  Sunday-school,  seems 
the  only  assistance  that  he  ever  had.  He  says  little,  however, 
of  his  early  life;  though,  from  a  liint  or  two,  we  gather  that 
before  his  marriage,  and  while  yet  a  lad,  a  voyage  in  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  vessel  served  somewhat  to  enlarge  his  views  and  whet 
his  powers  of  observation.  Otherwise,  a  handloom  weaver’s 
tame,  unvarying  life  was  all  he  knew ;  till  his  own  honesty, 
cleverness,  and  general  ability,  raising  him  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  brought  him,  as  their 
representative,  into  circumstances  of  extraordinary  though  tem- 
j)orary  publicity.  Here,  still  trusted  by  the  good  among  his 
friends,  he  became  respected  by  the  good  among  his  foes. 
Samuel  Bamford,  as  the  follower  of  a  man  like  Hunt,  could 
not,  it  is  true,  redeem  his  ‘  order  ’  from  the  frightened  liatred, 
and  his  cause  from  the  ignorant  contempt,  of  the  unmitigated 
Torvism  of  the  dav.  Nor  do  we  deem  him  w  orthy  of  the  honour 
of  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  our  political  martyrs;  neither  do 
we  award  to  him  the  consideration  due  to  such  as  arc  most  sig¬ 
nally  victimized  by  scoundrels  with  whom,  in  their  fervour  and 
simplicity,  they  have  credulously  associated.  Bamford  was  too  . 
knowing  to  be  injured  by  his  friends ;  and  his  principles 

of  action  were  scarcely  pure  and  deep  enough  to  render  him  a 
hero.  His  w  as  not  a  thoroughly  or  an  intelligently  religious 
character.  He  had  too  much  humane  feeling  and  poetic  genius 
not  to  breathe  a  religious  atmosphere  with  considerable  plea¬ 
sure.  His  book  gives  proof  enough  of  this,  and  more,  it  may 
be,  than  enough.  For  Bamford’s  religion,  while  of  sincerity 
that  we  resjKJct  too  much  to  question,  is  any  thing  but  a  religion 
commended  by  our  judgment.  The  vnlgarest  country  Methodism 
is  all  he  seems  to  have  observed.  \Ve  know  it  well,  the  Me¬ 
thodism  of  his  own  locality,  of  Middleton,  Ihwwood,  and  all 
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light  brown  hair  escaping  in  ringlets  from  the  sides  of  her  clean  cap, 
and  with  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  look,  sits  darning  beside  a 
good  fire,  which  sheds  warmth  upon  the  clean  swept  hearth,  and 
gives  light  throughout  the  room,  or  rather  cell.  A  fine  little  girl, 
seven  years  of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother.  *  And  he 
0|>ened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek  ; 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake  ;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  sake.*  Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  A  hum¬ 
ble  but  cleanly  bed,  screened  by  a  dark,  old-fashioned  curtain, 
stands  on  our  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window  closed  from 
the  looks  of  all  street  passers.  Next  are  some  chairs,  and  a  round 
table  of  mahogany ;  then  another  chair,  and  next  it  a  long  table 
scoured  very  white.  Above  that  is  a  looking-glass,  w'ith  a  picture 
on  each  side  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  on  glass,  ‘  copied 
from  Reubens.*  A  well-stocked  shelf  of  crockery- ware  is  the  next 
object ;  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a  black  oak  carved  chair  or  two, 
with  a  curious  desk,  or  box,  to  match ;  and  lastly,  above  the  fire¬ 
place,  are  hung  a  rusty  basket-hilted  sw'ord,  an  old  fusee,  and  a 
leathern  cap  Such  are  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  that  humble 
abode.  But  my  wife  ! 

‘  She  looked ;  she  redden’d  like  the  rose  ; 

Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily.’ 


Ah  I  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart  when  they  sprang  to  em¬ 
brace  me  ?  my  little  love  child  to  my  knees,  and  my  wile  to  my 
bosom  ?  Such  were  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in  that  lowly  cell : 
treasures  that,  with  contentment,  would  have  made  into  a  palace — 

- -  ‘  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  England’s  plain.’ 

They  had  been  at  prayers,  and  were  reading  the  Testament  before 
retiling  to  rest.  And  now,  as  they  a  hundred  times  caressed  me, 
tliey  found  that,  indeed,  *  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  ;  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.’  ’ — vol.  i.  p.  74,  75. 


Of  ‘  my  wife,'  too,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  wonder  of  a 
woman,  we  cannot  but  record  the  followiii" : _ 


I  %  "■''■e  burst  into  tears. 

I  tned  to  console  her  ;  said  1  should  soon  be  with  her  ..gain ;  and 
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bestowing  a  kiss  for  my  dear  child  when  she  came  in  the  morning,  I 
ascended  into  the  street  and  shouted  *  Hunt  and  liberty !’  *  Hunt 

and  liberty,’  responded  my  brave  little  helpmate,  whose  spirit  was 
now  roused.  One  of  the  policemen,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
swearing  a  deep  oath,  said  he  would  blow  out  her  brains  if  she 
shouted  again.  *  Blow  away,*  was  her  reply*  ‘Hunt  and  liberty! 
Hunt  for  ever!’  * — vol.  i.  pp.  2*29,  230. 

The  mail  and  his  work  may  be  pretty  fairly  judged  of  from 
these  quotations.  They  are  not  the  fittest  to  serve  for  a  text  to 
the  remiuks  we  have  presently  to  otter :  but  as  we  eould  not 
find  room  for  all  we  wished,  we  were  obliged  to  select  such  as 
would  best  bring  Bamford^s  powers  into  view.  It  is  clear  that 
our  author  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  fine  literary  eliai’actcr; 
and  there  are  piu'ts  of  his  work,  which,  without  the  least  cor¬ 
rection,  no  man  need  blush  to  have  composed.  Yet  the  scanty 
instruction  afforded  in  a  village  Mctliodist  Sunday-school,  seems 
the  only  assistance  that  he  ever  had.  He  says  little,  however, 
of  his  early  life ;  though,  from  a  hint  or  two,  w*c  gather  that 
before  his  marriage,  and  while  yet  a  lad,  a  voyage  in  a  mcr- 
ehaut’s  vessel  served  somewhat  to  enlarge  his  views  and  whet 
his  powers  of  observation.  Otherwise,  a  handloom  weaver^s 
tame,  unvarying  life  w  as  all  he  knew* ;  till  his  own  honesty, 
cleverness,  and  general  ability,  raising  him  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  brought  him,  as  their 
representative,  into  circumstances  of  extraordinary  though  tem¬ 
porary  publicity.  Here,  still  trusted  by  the  good  among  his 
friends,  he  became  respected  by  the  good  among  his  foes. 
Samuel  Bamford,  as  the  follower  of  a  man  like  Hunt,  could 
not,  it  is  true,  redeem  his  ^  order  ^  from  the  frightened  hatred, 
and  his  cause  from  the  ignorant  contempt,  of  the  unmitigated 
Toryism  of  the  dav.  Nor  do  we  deem  him  w  orthy  of  the  honour 
of  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  our  political  martyrs ;  neither  do 
we  award  to  him  the  considerjition  due  to  such  as  arc  most  sig¬ 
nally  victimized  by  scoundrels  with  whom,  in  their  fervour  and 
simplicity,  they  have  credulously  associated.  Bamford  was  too 
knowing  to  be  imich  injured  by  his  friends;  and  his  principles 
of  action  were  scarcely  pure  and  deep  enough  to  render  him  a 
hero.  His  was  not  a  thoroughly  or  an  intelligently  religious 
character.  He  had  too  much  humane  feeling  and  poetic  genius 
not  to  breathe  a  religious  atmosphere  with  considerable  plea¬ 
sure.  His  book  gives  proof  enough  of  this,  and  more,  it  may 
be,  than  enough.  For  Bamford^s  religion,  while  of  sincerity 
that  w’c  resjiect  too  much  to  question,  is  anything  but  a  religion 
commended  by  our  judgment.  The  vulgarcst  country  Methodism 
is  all  he  seems  to  have  observed.  \Ve  know  it  well,  the  Me¬ 
thodism  of  his  own  locality,  of  Middleton,  Hey  wood,  and  all 
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tliat  teeming  district.  It  has  l>eeu  the  only  religious  teacher 
by  whom  the  vast  majority  of  the  thousands  li\ing  there  have 
been  at  all  instructed:  and  their  present  state  is  most  appalling, 
though,  to  such  as  have  an  eye  to  see,  most  prc^ant  with  sound 
admonition.  Their  almost  soulless  aspect  of  indiflference ;  the 
blindest  possible  and  most  unmoveable,  or  varied  only  by  occa¬ 
sional  malignant  or  coarse  jocosity,  too  witless  to  be  humorous, 
too  meaningless  to  be  accounted  infidelity ;  this  aspect  never  could 
have  clothed  a  man  like  Bamford.  His  religion,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  at  least  as  apparent  in  his  book,  is  to  our  apprehension  ot 
no  loftier  a  nature  than  what  is  traceable  in  the  general  cor¬ 
ruption  of  his  district.  Activity,  sympathy,  an  imagination 
such  as  his,  must  necessarily  do  something  with  religious  know¬ 
ledge  when  acquired,  however  superficial,  vague,  and  mixed 
with  errors  it  may  be,  and  however  offensively  it  may  have  been 
communicated.  Doubtless,  the  fullest,  purest,  and  most  aptly 
furnished  spiritual  knowledge,  is  frequently  peiwerted  to  results 
most  frightful  and  tremendous.  But  the  ruin  and  decay  cannot 
conceal  the  nature  of  what  has  been  so  signally  abused.  The 
kind  and  the  motle  of  instruction  are,  to  an  analytic  eye,  as 
perceptible  in  the  hiilure  as  in  the  improvement.  The  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  Bamford,  and  the  abuse  so  marked  among  his 
neighbours,  appear  to  us  phenomena  of  the  same  elementjuy 
materials,  the  truths  of  Christianity  as  presented  in  the  least 
orderly,  aeeurate,  congruous,  and  effective  way,  in  which  perhaps 
they  could  be  in  a  land  and  dav  like  this.  And  to  the  feeble 
iudefiuitcness  of  Bamford’s  Christian  views,  and  the  consequent 
w  ant  of  comprehensiveness  and  of  wxll-adjusted,  steady  pressure, 
by  which  his  religious  principles  of  action  were  necessarily  dis¬ 
tinguished,  we  attribute  his  contentment  with  a  something  short 
of  genuine  heroism,  and  his  failing  to  remove  more  thoroughly 
his  adversaries'  prejudices  against  the  political  principles  he  en¬ 
tertained.  Still,  if  we  rank  Major  Cartwright  and  his  compeers 
as  the  first  class,  Bamford,  all  his  history  considered,  was  among 
.  the  best  of  the  second  class,  of  the  reformers  of  that  day;  and 
of  Hunt's  admirers,  such  at  least  as  figured  publicly,  none, 
perhaps,  excelled  him.  And  he  had  a  proportionate  reward — 
the  generous  discrimination  of  excited  and  alarmed  opponents; 
and,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  he  did  his  cause  a  correspondent 
service,  constniining  opposition  to  respect  him,  and  thus  help- 
ing  to  persuade  it  to  investigate  more  candidly  his  principles. 
To  what  ^extent  his  political  convictions  have  been  modified; 
how  far  lory  courtesy  has  conciliated  him  to  Tory  principles; 
whether  the  public  commendation  of  his  work,  too,  has  not 
nourished  \Hnity  rather  than  industry,  and,  together  with  plea¬ 
sure,  produced  carelessness  to  please ;  all  these  are  points  we 
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foci  called  to  overlook,  when  oiicc  su "‘jested,  rather  than  adju¬ 
dicate.  Should  our  readers  think  it  worth  their  while  to  censure 
Bainford  on  such  points,  let  them,  if  they  ean,  :us  we  do,  trace 
up  his  errors  to  the  tliinsy  feebleness  of  his  religion;  think  what 
he  might  have  been  if  blessed  with  larger  and  more  luminous 
dis4*overies  of  (lod ;  and  then  lay  censure  light :  for  we,  too,  are 
all  human ;  and  Baniford  was  a  handloom  w  eaver,  poor,  friend¬ 
less,  and  despised. 

•  And  now,  notwithstanding  our  stout  determination  to  inflict 
a  lengthy  moral  on  our  readers,  we  find  that,  though  we  treat 
of  facts  not  fables,  our  moral,  in  proportion  to  our  tale,  must 
be  as  curt  and  cramped  as  that  of  the  most  welcome  faliulists. 
\Vc  grieve  at  the  necessity,  but  have  no  choice.  Our  destined 
space  is  well  nigh  occupied ;  and,  besides,  we  have  not  had  it 
in  our  power  to  copy  out  the  pjussages  that  chiefly  rouse  the 
thoughts  we  now’  proceed  to  indicate.  \Vc  suppose,  then,  that 
our  readers  have  examined  Bamford’a  volumes,  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  learned  a  little  of  what  magistrates,  iKdieemen,  jurors, 
yeomanry,  spies  in  the  pay  of  government,  and  other  incmb(‘rs 
of  the  home-executive,  could,  thirty  years  since,  do  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  in  honour  of  righteousness.  We  are 
not  indisposed  to  admit  that  our  internal  police  is  at  present  of 
a  character  in  somewhat  closer  harmony  with  truth  and  equity. 
But  if  any  of  our  readers  can  turn  aw  ay  from  Bamford’s  pages 
w  ith  the  comfortable  persuasion  that  wrongs  such  as  he  felt  are 
never  now  inflicted,  and  that  in  our  *  free  and  happy  land  *  the 
executive  will  no  more  do  evil,  for  the  sake  of  either  good  or 
evil,  w’c  pray  them  to  dispel  the  pleasant  but  most  treacherous 
delusion ;  to  sufler  factSy  at  all  events,  to  have  a  little  force ;  and, 
instead  of  dreaming  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  secured  by  their  predecessors,  to  bethink  themselves, 
of  w  hat  the  advantages  which  they  possess  devolve  upon  them  as 
their  duty;  and  to  examine  whether  foes  have  not  already 
bound  them  while  indulging  in  complacent  sleep.  Did  the 
government  employ  no  spies  against  the  Chartists?  Was 
Lord  Abinger  a  righteous  judge  ?  Were  the  Dublin  trials  such 
as  the  reporters  testified  ?  Is  there  a  public  reformer  among 
us,  whose  private  letters  Sir  James  Graham  has  not  opened? 
What  have  not  both  judge  and  jury  done  to  silence  Mr.  Miall? 
Is  not  the  administration  of  the  law  of  libel  worse  than  even  in 
the  days  of  Mansfield?  Arc  North  Britons  quite  secure  from 
the  far-famed  ‘  internal  vigour'  of  their  criminal  courts?  Of 
our  courts  ecclesiastical,  our  irresponsible  unpaid,  our  martial 
courts,  our  guardians  of  the  poor,  our  income-tax  commissioners, 
w  ho  does  not  w  eekly  hear  of  deeds  so  dark  as  to  overspread  our 
VOL.  XX.  c 
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hcurths  with  j^looiu?  Aiul  docs  the  ^looiii  dispose  thee,  Biitaiu, 
to  Ji  heAvv'  sleep?  Thev  who  hiive  overciist  it,  ftre  they  thy 
liousehold  jiijods?  And  emist  thou  Inud  them  for  it,  luid  tlieii 
trust  thvself  beneath  their  darkening  care  as  if  repose  were 
safe?  And  of  thy  sons,  seem  the  religious  the  most  con- 
tented  and  most  drowsy  ? 

We  now  advert  to  another  matter ;  and,  still  supposing  that 
our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  we 
declare  our  readiness  to  deduce  troui  them  alone,  both  the 
j>eople’s  right  to  have,  and  their  fitness  to  employ,  the  suffrage. 

We  mean  by  their  ‘  fitness,*  their  equal  fitness  to  that  of  the 
classes  deemed  already  fit ;  and  though  some  of  our  opponents 
might  at  first  rejoice  in  our  appeal  on  such  a  subject  to  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  should  not  retract  our  assertion,  but 
should  calmly  prosecute  our  reference.  ^Mountebanks  like 
Healey;  scoundrels  such  as  Hunt;  madmen  such  as  ^litehell ; 
dupes  like  Jhimford’s  ^co-delegate* ;  malignaiits  such  as  many 
who  have  not  a  name;  all  may  be  revived,  as  if  wo  were  to  be 
confounded  and  for  ever  silenced  bv  the  resurrection  :  but  we 
retain  our  [lositiou  and  our  bearing,  and  are  prepared,  when 
opportunity  is  meet,  to  verify  all  we  have  asserted.  Nunc  of 
his  readers  will  suspect  Hamford  of  flattering  iiis  class  in  the 
portrait  he  has  given  of  them ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  beauty  of  the  ‘  privileged.*  Of  the  two  classes, 
moreover,  the  mere  inhabitants  are  unquestionably  iinj>roved, 
since  the  times  that  Hamford  treats  of,  to  a  njuch  more  marked 
degree  than  their  exclusive  oppressors,  the  citizens.  Hut  con¬ 
fining  our  attention  to  the  two  as  represented  in  these  volume':, 
we  unhesitatingly  declare  that  for  shrewd  perception  of  what 
tends  to  their  own  interests,  and,  according  to  their  possible 
range  of  observation,  to  the  interests  of  all;  for  readiness  to 
widen  their  range  of  view  when  requisite,  and  to  bear  personal 
and  temporary  suffering  for  the  universal  good ;  for  sympathy 
with  integrity  and  general  ability,  sufficient  to  discriminate 
those  among  their  offered  leaders  who  are  most  competent  to 
lead  them ;  for  patience  when  wronged,  and  unwillingness  to 
wrong ;  in  short,  for  any  of  the  general  qualifications  desirable 
lor  electors,  we  should  as  cheerfully  depend  on  the  unprivileged 
as  on  their  fancied  superiors;  and  for  some  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  we  should  inexpressibly  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  : 
the  excluded  to  the  monopolists,  the  banned  to  the  favoured 
and  bepiai>ed.  \et  the  ^citizens*  pourtrayed  before  us  arc,  as 
a  body,  among  the  most  seemly  of  their  class;  and  the  ^  mere 
inhabitants  assuredly  are,  with  one  or  tw'o  exceptions,  by  much 
the  least  eminent  of  theirs.  Those,  too,  had  all  advantages; 
our  clients,  scarcely  any.  These  last,  moreover,  were  palpably 
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niid  ill  uiiuiy  ways  oppressed,  and  yet  restrained  themselves 
tVoin  madness;  the  otliers  used  their  power  tor  intoxication, 
tliougli  using  it  for  justice  they  would  have  been  extolled  for 
generosity  as  well.  We  assert  all  this,  now,  with  a  very  full 
and  cleiu*  remeuibrance  of  the  whole  that  we  have  written  above, 
and  elsewhere  too,  respecting  the  blank  irreligiousness  of  the 
thousands  among  the  operatives  of  Lancashire.  Theirs,  how¬ 
ever;  is  not  all  tlie  irreligiousness  among  us:  and  if  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  best  things  is  the  worst  state  possible,  there  is  a 
more  fearful  and  demoralizingly  pernicious  corruption  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  we  apprehend,  among  the  self-.applanded  and  un- 
syinpathiziiig  voters,  than  any  visible  among  their  wantonly 
scorned  subjects. 

lint  we  have  a  moral  for  these  ‘  subjects  *  too;  for  the  Mnerc 
inhabitants’  of  Lancashire  especially,  as  those  most  conspicuously 
brought  before  us  in  this  book,  though  for  all  as  well  whose 
condition  is  akin  to  theirs.  And  could  we  reach  the  cars  of  the 
million  of  artisans  in  Lancashire,  we  should  take  advantage  of 
Mr.  Hamford’s  book  to  address  them  on  many  a  matter  of  de¬ 
tail.  Hut  as  our  pages  circulate  among  the  better  educated  and 
more  thoughtful  only  of  this  extriiordinary  pepulation,  we  shall 
confine  our  observations  to  one  topic,  but  that,  in  our  esteem, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  important.  Tlieir  great  need  is 
w  hat  w  e  have  already  spoken  of  as  Bamford’s ;  the  need  of  en¬ 
lightened,  strong,  operative,  personal  religion.  This  assertion 
is  not  a  mere  truism ;  nor  does  it  imply  that  Lancashire  artisans 
are  of  a  nature  rcipiiriug  religious  correctives  more  than  other 
men.  But,  reminded  by  these  volumes  of  their  political  his¬ 
tory  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  of  their  often  raised  and  as  often 
disappointed  hopes;  of  their  costly  and  riskful  cllbrts  to  en¬ 
franchise  the  classes  just  above  them,  the  very  men  w  ho  now  are 
the  most  earnest  to  exclude  them  from  full  citizenship  ;  of  their 
freipient  deception  by  corrupt  and  dangerous  leaders ;  of  their 
pauses  between  periods  of  spasmodic  exertion  for  their  rights, 
pauses,  for  the  most  part,  unimproved  and  useless ;  of  their 
pow  erlessness,  and  unwillingness  to  act,  unless  associated ;  of 
the  tendenev  of  their  association  to  awaken  fear  rather  than  to 
command  respect ;  of  their  joy  in  being  feared,  even  when  as 
determined  as  possible  to  do  nothing  of  the  nature  apprehended ; 
of  their  dependence  on  their  numbers  rather  than  their  sense ; 
and  of  their  love  of  physical  'demonstrations,’  all  to  end  in 
nothing,  rather  than  of  moral,  w  Inch  are  never  made  in  vain ; 
reminde<l  of  all  this,  as  amply  illustrated  in  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  ;  perceiving,  too,  the  tendency  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  cotton  business,  to  accumulate  in  masses  large  and  few,  and 
the  all  but  sovereign  sw  ay  to  be  consequently  exercised  by  mas- 
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tcrs,  easily  banded  and  of  mutual  sympatbics,  over  the  many 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  they  severally  employ ;  lastly,  expeet- 
that  a  general  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  will  soon  occa¬ 
sion  to  this  mighty  multitude  facilities,  for  either  good  or  evil, 
not  known  to  the  present  generation,  or,  at  least,  since  the 
factorv  discipline  was  substituted  for  the  less  restricted  hand- 
loom  life ;  collecting  all  these  things,  and  pondering  them  till 
we  f(?el  the  force  of  each,  and  the  general  pressure  of  them  all ; 
the  specific  conviction  occupies  and  fills  our  mind,  that  religion 
only  can  aecjuire  for  these  men  their  rights,  and  religion  only 
can*  make  the  rights  a  blessing  when  acejuired.  We  ])rotest, 
wc  say,  against  regarding  this  assertion  as  a  truism.  It  con¬ 
tains  truth,  without  doubt,  of  universal  application;  but  truth, 
too,  worthy  of  distinct  and  pointed  application,  such  as  wc  now 
give  it.  Vviiatcver  be  man's  need,  wc  glory  equally  with  any 
in  first  bidding  him  fear  God  :  but  in  relation  to  the  need  w  c 
now  arc  studying,  wc  feel  that  no  means  can  elliciently  be  used 
to  meet  it  but  by  religious  men  alone;  that  all  exertion  but 
such  as  is  animated  by  religious  motive,  and  pervaded  by  re¬ 
ligious  tcmj)cr,  repels  the  prize  the  farther,  and  is  worse  thap 
useless ;  and  that  unless  employed  as  religious  men  alone  would 
use  it,  the  suffrage,  comparatively  harmless,  it  may  be,  to 
others,  woidd  to  the  operatives  themselves  become  a  chain  of 
bondage  not  of  glory,  a  curse  find  not  a  blessing.  To  gain  the 
sutVrage,  they  must  fight,  or  they  must  reason.  To  fight  would 
be  both  murderous  and  suicidal.  No  reason  is  heard  but  such 
as  comes  from  men  whose  general  character  and  ways  constrain 
respect  and  charm  attention.  None  but  religious  men;  or 
men,  fit  least,  w  hose  social  character  is  such  as  is  formed  by 
religious  men  alone,  and  has  their  general  approbation ;  none 
but  men  like  these  can  gain  the  car  of  people  w  ho  have  power : 
for  they  only  give  a  pledge  that  they  will  use  the  citizen's  pre¬ 
rogative  for  the  advantage  of  the  city;  and,  wc  will  add,  they 
only  can  honestly  employ,  even  if  other  men  could  think  of,  tlm 
most  forcible  arguments  for  establishing  their  right.  Men  of 
the  religion  wc  fire  now  imagining,  speak  for  themselves,  and 
act  alone,  whether  joined  by  their  fellow-men  or  not.  lliey 
shun  an  organized  association  whose  real  and  apparent  leaders 
are  not  men  of  the  social  excellences  hinted  at  fibove.  They 
arc  such  as  no  man  would  attempt  to  bribe.  They  are  too  va¬ 
luable  servants  for  any  master  to  risk  losing  by  attempting  to 
coerce.  Ihey  feel  the  force  of  truth  rather  than  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  hence  strive  constantly  and  calmly,  rather  than  at 
intervals  and  in  convulsions.  They  resist  unrighteous  instiga¬ 
tions  if  made  by  men  of  their  ow’ii  level;  and  thus  faithful  in  a 
few  things,  they  are  evidently  fitted  to  be  rulers  over  more. 
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Not  u  word  of  the  forcj'oing  observations  can,  however,  he 
adduced  in  defence  of  the  existent  monopoly.  No  man  may  do 
evil  that  good  mav  come.  No  man  niav  withhold  another's 
right,  lest  if  conceded  it  be  misemployed.  The  uni)rivileged  are 
not  cr.avcrs  of  a  boon  ;  they  with  much  respect  demand  their 
own.  They  do  not  fight  for  it;  for  they  fear  God.  They, 
therefore,  reason ;  not,  liowever,  to  induce  their  injurers  to  pity 
or  to  aid  them,  but  to  convince  them  of  their  injustice,  and  to 
show  to  them  its  harmful  re-action  on  themselves.  And  the 
one  design  and  only  bearing  of  the  admonitions  we  have  given 
them  is,  to  guide  them  so  tliat  their  reasonings  of  such  a  kind 
shall  prove  efiectual. 

But  how  sliall  the  many  hear  without  a  preacher?  Who  will 
essay  to  impart  the  true  religious  character  to  all  these  guide- 
less  thousands?  ^  Come,  and  help  us  is  the  cry  of  their  con¬ 
dition;  who  answers,  *  Here  am  I,  send  me?'  We  turn  with 
eagerness  to  our  Baptist  and  Independent  colleges;  for  they 
alone,  we  apprehend,  contain  the  men  we  need.  Deeming  such 
ministry  as  theirs  will  be,  more  adapted  than  any  other  in  our 
country  to  promote  the  general  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  we 
have  been  considering,  we  think  it  specially  adapted  to  produce 
the  social  character  we  long  to  see.  We  think  this,  of  course, 
because  of  the  description  of  theology  they  spread ;  but  also, 
and  on  this  we  now  press  mainly,  because  their  ecclesiastical 
system  is  the  only  one,  likely  to  act  to  any  great  extent  among 
this  people,  which 'leaves  its  agents^  hearts  at  liberty  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them  in  the  wrongs  that  they  endure.  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  our  ministers  lecturers  on  political  justice,  or 
agents  in  managing  political  associations.  Still  less  would  we 
discover  in  them  a  timid  connivance  at  traitorous  and  insen¬ 
sate  projects,  or  a  servile  alfectation  with  the  poor  of  senti¬ 
ments  they  would  among  the  rich  repudiate  and  ridicule.  We 
would  neither  bind  them  to  a  political  creed,  nor  have  them 
teach  as  Christi.an  truth  that  which,  though  true,  is  not  eon- 
fessedlv  within  the  Christian  record.  But  neither  would  we 
have  them  twaddle  about  the  peculiarly  carnalizing  tendency  of 
politics;  nor,  when  the  heart  is  bleeding  from  a  thousand 
wrongs,  would  w  e  have  them  ignorcant  of  their  existence,  or  able 
to  apply  in  social  life  none  but  religious  lenitives ;  nor  would  w  e 
have  them  as  citizens  fearful  of  committing  themselves  by  the 
expression  of  a  deep  conviction,  because  it  might  be  reported 
to  their  disadvantage ;  nor  would  we  have  them  exaggerating 
the  follies  of  such  «as  have  no  helper,  in  order  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  men  w  ho  need  none.  All  that  we  plead  for  is,  that 
those  who  undertake  to  apply  the  truths  of  God  should  make* 
themselves  ac(|uainted  with  the  state  and  sorrows  of  their 


churgc ;  that  they  should  be  found  men  who  have  candidly  and 
seriously  studied  what  their  scholars  have  so  deeply  felt  as  to 
give  a  character  to  all  their  reasonings  and  conduct ;  that  they 
should  show  themselves  able  to  discriminate,  and,  if  detecting  a 
fallacy  or  fault,  should  not  seem  blind  to  a  principle  or  an 
excellence ;  that  their  heart  should  so  evidently  be  the  people’s 
as,  without  a  frequent  proclamation  to  that  same  effect,  to  win 
the  people’s  confidence,  to  produce  docility,  and  to  excite  sym¬ 
pathy  in  turn  with  the  minister’s  desires  and  designs;  that 
their  speech  and  their  preaching  in  their  own  professed  depart¬ 
ment  should  uplift  their  hearers’  thoughts  at  times  to  other 
states  than  this,  disclose  to  them  the  civic  rights  and  character 
of  Christians,  prepare  them  to  view  eartli  with  sobered  fancies, 
and  awaken  sympathy  with  God  in  all  His  workings  and  pur¬ 
suits;  that,  meanwhile,  not  a  single  wrong  done  by  the  mighty 
should  be  denied,  or  any  of  their  principles  of  evil  cloked ;  and, 
lastly,  that  in  the  minister  of  ('hrist  the  poor  and  the  degraded 
should  feel  both  warranted  and  bound  to  recognise  a  man  who, 
would  he  speak  about  their  failings,  speaks  of  them  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  w  ho  when  absent  from  them  is  their  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  advocate.  Such  is  the  ministry  we  wish  to  see  engaged 
amidst  our  o[>crativcs;  and  we  most  earnestly  invoke  our 
students  to  think  much  about  the  field  of  labour  we  thus 
indicate.  I'udoubtedly,  the  field  is  arduous;  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
practicable.  Coarseness,  distrust,  reserve,  long-seeming  insen¬ 
sibility  and  mental  torpor,  all  tliis  should  be  expected  for  a 
season  ;  and  much  of  it,  w  ith  other  faults  as  well,  for  genera¬ 
tions  more  than  one.  lint  an  elevated  toneof  Christian  character; 
a  dignified  selt’-governinent ;  a  sound  judgment ;  a  self-devoting 
zeal  lor  other*’  interests;  a  healthy  humanity;  these,  sustaining 
the  action  of  a  copiously  rendered  Scripture  lore,  and  a  well- 
arranged  and  forcibly  presented  Calvinism,  will  issue,  as  early 
as  could  be  reasonably  looked  for,  in  compensatory  results  of 
the  most  delightful  and  satisfying  kind.  We  speak^with  confi¬ 
dence,  lor  we  know  the  county  well :  and  though  we  are 
acquainted  with  many  parts  of  England  where  the  civilizing 
iullucnccs  of  godliness  are  even  much  more  needed,  we  know' 
of  none  where  they  seem  likely  to  produce  so  obvious  and 
abundant  fruit,  if  only  the  godliness  created  be  as  scriptural  as 
we  could  wish.  Of  social  and  secular  inducements  to  dwell 
ainong  Eancashirc  operatives,  we  confess  there  arc  but  few. 
'N  e  speak,  however,  to  spiritual  men  not  carnal,  and  to  men  so 
eininentl\  sjiiiitual  as  while  young  to  be  accounted  ciders. 
Uachelor’s  li\ing,  nevertheless*  should  be  provided,  and  such, 
too,  as  befits  the  niau  on  whose  exemplary  personal  refinement 
the  refiuenuuit  of  his  people  is  dependent.  And  it  is  with  plea* 
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sure  more  tlmu  common  Ave  advert,  in  this  connexion,  to  tlie 
recent  resolution  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  a 
sort  of  county  mission,  that  no  minister,  wliose  services  thev” 
hereafter  may  engage,  or  sanction,  shall  receive  less  than  £l(X) 
a-year.  We  would  express,  too,  our  decided  preference,  were 
we  in  our  vouth  about  to  labour  in  that  county,  of  settlinj: 
under  that  Union’s  guidance,  than,  aeterls  paribus,  in  any 
sphere  w  ithout  it.  Possessed  of  the  coniidence  of  the  executive 
committee,  a  contidence  no  sensible  and  honest  junior  minister 
could  fail  to  gain,  the  chief  annoyances  of  a  Lancashire  coun¬ 
try  pastor’s  life  would  pretty  well  be  neutralized ;  and  by  the 
time  his  people  could  support  him,  they  would  be  substantially 
removed.  If  this  article  should  only  induce  a  few' of  our  supe¬ 
rior  young  men  to  spend  their  energies  in  Lancashire,  and  some 

other  of  our  home  missionary  institutions  to  imitate  the  con- 
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duct  of  our  Independent  bivthn*n  in  that  county,  it  will  have 
been  neither  written  nor  perused  in  vain. 


Art.  II.  .-I  Revived  Ministry,  our  only  Hope  for  a  Revived  Church.  Hy 
one  of  the  least  among  the  Brethren,  pp.  GO.  .Tackson  and  Walford. 

Wc  place  the  above  pamphl(;t  at  the  head  of  this  pa\)cr,  because 
we  are  about  to  write,  not  upon  its  character,  but  its  subject. 
Ignorant  of  the  author’s  name,  we  are  yet  glad  to  say,  that  his 
mode  of  treating  his  important  theme  is  creditable  to  him. 
With  his  sentiments  we  generally  agree;  as  to  their  substantial 
truth  we  have  no  doubt.  One  of  the  most  |)lcasant  features  of 
his  little  work  is  the  manifest  and  tender  sincerity  with  which 
it  is  written.  There  is  no  exposure  of  a  defective  state  in  anon- 
defective  spirit  —  no  carnal  condemnation  of  carnality  —  no 
casting  out  of  devils  by  licelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils,  d'he 
w  riter  is  without  censuriousness  ;  indeed  w  e  can  imagine  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  greater  severity  to  be  in  harmony  w  ith  the  purest  charity. 
Whoever  he  be,  he  speaks  like  one  who  has  ‘  a  burden,’  and 
therefore  speaks  in  a  tone  worthy  of  regard  from  all  w  ho  value 
the  restoration  of  the  ‘old  ministry.’ 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  Nonconformists  to  have  a  regene¬ 
rated  ministry,  and  though  the  boast  has  been  sometimes  rather 
loud,  we  think  it  has  been  justified  by  their  history,  (h)mpared 
with  the  endowed  ministry,  there  can  be  no  (piestion  of  its  de¬ 
cided  and  vast  superiority  in  point  of  spiritual  religion.  Among 
the  various  bodies  of  evangelical  Uisscnitcrs,  a  really  ungodly 
minister  —  one  who  has  never  pa-;sed  from  death  unto  life — is  the 
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exception,  the  conipRmtivcly  rare  exception.  e  believe  this  to 
have  been  so  from  tlie  i)e"inning,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  so  now. 
Ibit  it  docs  not  follow,  therefore,  that  we  have  any  very  great 
grounds  for  trust  and  glory.  The  ministry  may  be  in  the  main 
k  converted  ministry,  and  yet  it  may  be  tm*  from  a  state  which 
would  justify  complacency  and  inspire  hope.  The  godliness 
may  be  decent,  and  yet  share  the  fate  of  most  simply  decent 
things.  The  question  we  put  is — docs  the  religion  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry  among  evangelical  Dissenters  oblige  us  to  look  elsewhere 
for  the  principal  cause  of  >vhat  is  humbling  and  dispiriting  in 
our  religious  condition. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  inquiry,  that  there  is  something  Mium- 
bling  and  dispiriting  in  our  religious  condition.^  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  saying  or  thinking  so.  It  is  our  wont  to  take  the 
i)rightest  views  that  reason  may  ])ermit  on  subjects  associated 
with  tlic  welfare  of  the  world.  We  would  fain  escape  the  im¬ 


pression  that  has  forced  itself  upon  our  minds.  We  did  not 
seek  it,  we  cannot  resist  it.  Hut  having  it,  we  dare  not  conceal 
it.  Long  ago  we  eschewed  and  denounced  the  policy  of  keepbuj 
t/iint/s  (juiet  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  It  does  nothing  but  per¬ 
petuate  them.  The  time  is  come  for  grappling  with  tlie  present 
(picstion,  and  not  to  do  it  may  entail  heavy  and  lasting  consc- 
cpienccs  upon  all  that  we  wish  and  most  justly  prize.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  evidence  that  our  spiritual  case  is 
far  from  a  cheering  one.  Statistics  are  not  to  be  had,  and,  if 
.they  were,  would  be  comparatively  useless.  .  Any  one  having  a 
general  acquaintance  with  our  churches,  will  understand  and 
appreciate  the  (luestious,  which  we  now  propose  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  indictment.  Are  our 


churches  increasing  so  as  to  make  inroads  on  the  masses  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  sin  that  surround  them?  Are  they  increasing  at 
all,  when  the  increase  ot  population  is  considered  ?  Are  they,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  a  decidedly  flourishing  state  ?  Would  a  stranger 
going  among  thein  be  struck  with  their  embodiment  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  idea.''  Are  tliev  to  the  world  what  tlie  representations  of 
Scripture  would  justify  us  in  requiring  that  they  should  be  ? 
Arc  they  signs,  witnesses,  blessings?  Is  the  ministrv,  taken  us 
a  whole,  relhfwuslij  powerful?  Does  it,  by  the  aid  only  of  honest 
and  healthy  means,  lay  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  ?  These 
(picstions,  and  many  more  ot  the  same  kind,  we  are  compelled 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this? 
\\  e  have  a  Scriptural  theology,  holding  fast  the  vital  elements 
of  spiritual  poN^cr.  e  maintain  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
posst»ssing  special  adaptation  to  the  growth  and  difl’usiou  of  god¬ 
liness,  and  sympathising  more  directly  than  most  others  with 
t  le  temper  of  the  times.  \\c  possess  learning  enough  to  pro- 
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tect  us  from  contempt,  on  account  of  gross  incompetcncy  to  fill 
the  position  that  Providence  has  assigned  to  us.  And  there  is 
no  lack  of  men  to  take  charge  of  all  existing  societies,  and  many 
more.  ^V hat  then  is  the  reason?  Onr simple  answer  is — there 
are  several  reasons,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  want  of  a  more 
entire  and  vehement  consecration  to  the  work  on  the  j)art  of 
ministers.  There  are  other  causes  operating  in  different  degrees 
to  the  same  result,  but  we  are  persuaded  the  root  of  the  evil  is  in 
this.  The  ministry  of  any  church  is  the  rule  and  source  of  its 
prosperity.  ‘  Like  people,  like  priest,^  is  an  everlasting  proverb. 
Given  the  ministry,  and  yon  may  safely  conclude  as  to  the  state 
of  the  body,  its  character,  its  works,  its  progress.  And  that 
which  in  the  ministry  is,  above  all  other  things,  so  sure  a  sign, 
and  potent  an  infiuenee,  is  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  a  deep 
s[)iritualily.  Much  stress  is  laid,  now-a-days,  on  the  power  of 
tlic  individual  will  and  heart.  The  error  in  some  (piarters  is  in 
an  exaggeration,  a  strange  exaggeration,  of  this  truth,  and  thus 
agency  and  instrumentality  are  confounded,  and  more  is  made 
of  believing  than  of  truth,  as  if  the  eye  were  all,  and  the  light 
were  nothing.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  infinitely  more  de- 
])cnds  on  what  men  arc,  than  on  any  of  the  things  with  wnich 
they  have  to  do.  To  rely  on  machinery  for  spiritual  pnrj)oscs  is 
the  worst  of  all  delusions.  Institutions  of  the  best  construction 
are  only  bodies,  and  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead. 
Tliere  may  be  cxjict  definitions  of  doctrine,  fit  and  proper  po¬ 
lities,  ripe  learning,  polished  address,  words  without  end,  and  yet 
a  lack  of  the  only  power  that  can  vivify,  direct,  and  glorify 
the  whole.  The  essential  part  of  the  service  may  be  wanted, 
aiid  a  (piestion  like  that  of  Isaac’s  have  to  be  proposed — *  Be¬ 
hold  the  fire  and  the  wood;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt 
ottering  V’  We  think  that  such  a  (piestion  may  be  put  respect¬ 
ing  our  ministrv.  Is  it  manifestlv  a  ministry  from  God  ?  Is 
it  aggressive  in  its  modes  of  action,  eminently  devoted,  earnest, 
self-denying,  unwearied,  painful?  Do  those  who  preach  give 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  single  eye,  and  thoroughly 
consecrated  heart?  Do  they, by  persevering  effort  in  the  midst 
of  discouragement,  by  preferring  the  laborious  and  useful,  but 
ill-rc(piiting  lot,  by  sacrificing  prospects  of  personal  ease  and  profit 
to  the  good  of  large  and  neglected  neighbourhoods,  and  by  re¬ 
gulating  their  cxeitions,  not  according  to  the  requirements  of 
official  propriety,  but  the  exigences  of  human  souls,  make  it 
clear  that  their  only  end  is  ‘  the  profit  of  many  that  they  may 
be  saved?’  Arc;  there  ))revailing  indications  among  them  of  the 
true  temper  of  the  missionary,  the  reformer,  the  martyr?  Do 
they  exhibit  a  constant  spirit,  abiding  in  spheres  till  sufficient  time 
has  passed  to  prove  the  real  worth  of  their  plans  of  operation  ? 
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Do  they  posbcss  the  belief  tliat  no  people  ju’c  to  be  lightU  abaii- 
(loiicd  to  cteriiiil  doom,  and  that  success  may  be  obtained  if  it  Ijc 
rightly  sought  ?  Is  it  their  leeliiig  that  tlie  uiiiiistry  iie\cr 
meant  to  be  a  rcspcetable  protession  but  a  hard  work  f  Arc 
moral  and  eternal  fruits,  in  the  instruction,  (piiekening  and  sancti- 
fying  of  men,  more  highly  prized  than  the  comforts,  and  en¬ 
joyments  arising  from  respectable  positions,  established  interests, 
and  intelligent  society?  We  might  multiply  these  inquiries  al¬ 
most  without  end,  and  we  fear  the  response  to  tliem  would  be 
sorrowful  from  most  persons  whose  information  would  warrant 
their  making  a  response  at  all.  Let  us  repeat,  that  our  intention  is 
not  to  prefer  charges,  though  our  inode  may  suggest  it.  We  write 
with  the  deepest  self-abasement,  and  devoted  love  and  honour 
for  our  brethren,  whose  shoes'  lateliet  we  are  not  worthy  to  un¬ 
loose.  Nor,  however  painful  may  be  our  own  views  in  some  ins¬ 
pects,  would  justice  be  done  us  if  we  were  regarded  as  lament¬ 
ing  tlie  eutire  condition  of  our  body,  and  class.  So  far  from  it, 
we  would  not  for  one  moment  hint  that  a  very  large  number  of 
ministers  may  not  be  found  amongst  us,  whose  course  and  suc¬ 
cess,  if  looked  at  alone,  would  justly  excite  astonishment  at  tlie 
nature  of  our  interrogatories.  We  have  amongst  us  a  glorioms 
company  of  men  who  combine  in  rich  and  harmonious  variety 
all  the  qualifications  and  attributes  of  ‘servants  of  the  most  high 
Ciod;'  tlie  simplicity  of  whose  piety  appears  in  beautiful  fellow¬ 
ship  w  ith  great  attainments,  who  are  as  devoted  workmen  as  they 
are  clocpieut  orators,  w  ho  unite  the  fervour  of  the  first  age  to  the 
refinement  of  the  last,  and  who  behold  in  large  and  flourishing 
ehurehes  the  natural,  and  yet  supernatural,  results.  And  wo 
must  add,  likewise,  that  our  object  is  even  still  less  to  draw,  or 
to  iutimaH',  any  distinction  beween  one  class  or  race  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  another.  We  speak  not  of  the  young  or  of  the  old. 
This  remark  is  rendered  necessary,  bv  not  a  little  that  has  been 
said  of  late  years  in  disparagement  of  the  rising  ministry.  For 
some  time  we  received  these  eomplaints  and  accusations  only  as 
at  the  worst,  the  oozings  out  of  the  distrust  and  impatience  with 
which  it  is  natural  for  the  aged  to  contem])iate  the  youthful,  es- 
pccially  it  the  latter  show  signs  of  independence  and  of  power, 
a^ud  w  c  tire  .  tron^l\  inclined  to  cherish  ibis  estimate  still.  Who 
likes  to  be  assailed  with  the  peremptory  order,  ‘  move  on  ?'  h]vcr 
since  the  world  began  there  have  been  the  elements  of  schism 
between  the  ancient  hoalers  of  office,  and  those  w’ho  ha\e  but  re¬ 
cently  received  it.  It  is  unne<*cssary  for  us  to  conceal  the 
faults  which  generally  obtain  among  vonng  ministers,  or  those 
wiiich  especially  obtain  among  the  existing  race  ;  we  know*  too 
well  how  thankless  and  thoughtless  would  be  the  work  of  an  in- 
disciiminate  >iudication;  but,  without  makinix  anv  invidious 
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roinparisons,  we  may  avow  our  belief  that  in  relation  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  subject,  viz.  piety,  tliey  stand  as  well  as  others,  while  in  re¬ 
lation  to  some  other  thini^s  they  stand  much  better.  A  good 
deal  of  the  suspicion  which  j)revails  respecting  this  important 
class,  and  wliich  many  foster  w  lio  ought  to  reprove  it,  arises,  we 
are  persuaded,  from  what  those  persons  would  be  sorry  to  sanc¬ 
tion — a  sea'et  belief  in  the  s'tnfubiess  of  human  learning.  We  put 
it  strongly  on  purpose — but  not  too  strongly.  This  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  element.  As  an  unconscious  moral  feeling  against  matter 
leads  to  sympathy  with  much  popish  doctrine  and  ritualism,  so, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  an  unconscious  moral  feeling 
against  knowledge  leads  to  sympathy  w  ith  much  pagjin  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  Protestants  find  it  dillicult  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  sentiment  tliat  niatter  is  evil,  and  that  therefore  Sjiore 
fleslP  is  'more  frailtv,^  and  manv  dissenters  find  it  as  difticult  to 
conceive  that  what  is  added  to  the  intellect  is  not  taken  from  the 
heart,  and  that  godly  simplicity  is  not  hnman  stupidity,  lienee 
a  jealousy,  strong  in  some  (piarters,  of  the  efforts  to  improve  and 
extend  our  collegifitc  course  of  training,  among  other  reasoi  s, 
because  of  the  ineompatal)ility  of  the  end  ju’oposed  w  ith  a  fresh 
and  fervid  spirituality.  Against  this  doctrine  we  have  all  along 
protested,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  w  rite  one  word  of  recantation 
in  reference  to  the  papers  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  this  journal,  expounding  and  enforcing  the  principles  and  de¬ 
tails  of  a  higher  order  of  ministerial  education.  ^Ve  know’  of  no 
wisdom  tliat  is  opj)osed  to  'the  wisdom  of  (lod,’  and  should  as 
soon  think  of  enmity  hetweeu  a  sharj)  eye  and  a  good  digestion 
as  between  learning  and  holiness.  Put  a  man  may  beattending 
to  his  eye  w  hen  he  shoidd  be  attending  to  his  digestion,  and  so 
in  studying  men  may  neglect  that  better  way  of  studying — 
praying. 

Ijet  us  return.  In  order  to  estimate  accurately  the  importance 
of  great  piety  in  the  Christian  ministry,  it  is  needful  to  look  carc- 
fullv  at  its  relations  to  the  individual  man  and  his  otiicial  work. 
Its  importance  is  generally  conceded  ;  it  passes  as  a  stuck  sen¬ 
timent.  No  one  denies,  and  for  that  reason  few  analvzc  it.  8o 
catholic  an  agreement  prevents  careful  consideration,  and  the 
truth  is  as  often  concealed  as  revealed  by  its  expression.  Why 
should  a  minister  of  (iod  he  '  a  man  of  (lod?^  It  rcfpiires  a 
little  reflection  to  detect  the  reasons,  and  much  to  obtain  a  full 
and  solemnizing  perception  of  tlnun. 

Tlie  nllimute  end  of  the  ministry  can  be  realised  so  as  to  o|)eratc 
in  its  proper  manner  and  (h'grce  only  as  the  soul  sees  things 
which  arc  invisible.  'Y\\i\X  VMfWs  the  salvation  (f  men.  All  other 
ends  are  secondary  and  suhserviemt.  A  man  supremely  devoted 
to  this  may  engage  in  works  that  arc  not  immediately,  or  in  the 
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Yiew  of  sliort-sightcd  persons,  conducive  to  its  attainment.  lie 
iiiay  do  this  to  excite  attention,  remov'e  prejudice,  and  {^aiu 
power.  lie  may  do  it  on  the  g^round  on  which  cminciit  counsel 
is  sometimes  retJiined  when  not  wanted,  it  being  better  to  buy 
Bilcnce  tlian  encounter  opposition;  and  he  inay^  do  it  on  the 
higher  ground  of  enlisting  a  powerful  advocacy  in  favour  of  a 
good  cause.  A  minister  may  thus  cultivate  ac(|uaintance  with 
general  literature,  and  aid  the  progress  of  many  social  questions, 
not  forgetting  his  higher  aim,  but  remembering  and  pursuing  it, 
and  so  much  the  more,  and  with  larger  ultimate  recompense, 
because  with  more  patience  and  comprehensiveness  of  toil.  But 
he  will  still  ‘  w  atch’  supremely  ‘  for  souls.’  No  amount  of  men¬ 
tal  culture,  of  social  reformation,  of  even  moral  improvement, 
w’ill  satisfy  his  zeal,  llegardiug  men  as  possessing  spiritual 
powers,  filling  spiritual  relations,  and  advancing  to  a  spiritual 
destiny,  and  belie\ing  these  views  to  be  infinitely  more  important 
than  all  other  views  of  them,  and  comprelicnsive  of  all,  he  will 
not  estimate  his  work  bv  anv  criterion  that  excludes,  or  that 
gives  not  prominence  to,  spiritual  salvation,  lie  seeks  themy  not 
(heirs,  and  to  ‘win’  them,  to  ^form  Christ  in  them,’  to  ‘  beget 
them  again  by  the  gospel,  to 'present  them  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus’  at  last,  will  constitute  a  purpose  of  absorbing  solicitude. 
The  existence  and  operation  of  such  a  purpose  will  affect  the 
ministry  in  an  essential  manner,  often  investing  with  attractive¬ 
ness  modes  and  scenes  of  labour  otherwise  repulsive.  It  will 
concentrate  the  energies  upon  the  work,  and  augment  their 
force.  The  power  of  a  man  is  not  to  be  judged  by  contem¬ 
plating  what  he  is,  but  by  calling  to  mind  the  impulse  under 
w  hieh  his  faculties  mre  used  ;  and  the  impression  that  is  denied  to 
unconnected  and  chance  exertions,  however  strenuous  and  splen¬ 
did  they  may  be  alone,  is  often  given  to  much  inferior  exertions 
continuously,  systematically,  and  perseveringly  employed.  There 
is  literally  more  power  expended  in  the  unceasing  application  of 
a  small  mind  thau  in  the  fitful  and  occasional  performances  of  a 
gigantic  intellect.  And  if  an  inferior  minister,  absorbed  with 
the  conviction  that  men  arc  precious  and  that  they  arc  perishing, 
w  orks  with  a  single  view'  to  their  redemption,* '  gives  himself 
wholly  to  this  thing,’  making  all  his  acquirements,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  plans,  tell  upon  it,  he  will  do  more,  and  more  effec¬ 
tually,  than  can  be  done  bv  the  decent  regularity,  or  tinnporarv 
excitements  of  one  vastly  superior  to  him  in  gifts  and  furniture. 
The  vivid  realization  of  men’s  spiritual  dcstinv  which  we  sup- 
|M)8c,  will  find  reasons  for  love  and  toil  when  all  besides  will  see 
a  justitication  or  excuse  for  neglect  and  abandonment.  The  most 
ignorant  are  the  choicest  subjects  to  him  whose  passion  it  is  to 
tiaih ;  the  most  depraved  are  just  the  objects  to  be  preferred  bv 
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liiin  will)  thirsts  to  nuike  alive  to  (lod.  Indolence,  selfishness, 
worldliness,  will  ‘gladly  leave  the  post  of  ardnons  toil,  ‘the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesns^  will  covet  it.  If  human  spirits  be 
sought  for  their  own  sake,  every  sign  of  corruption,  degradation, 
and  danger,  will  he  an  argument  for  more  strenuous  pursuit. 
Preferment  to  a  man  who  ‘  travails  in  birth  *  for  them  will  be 
the  sphere  in  which  their  destitution  is  the  greatest.  And  to 
such  an  one  there  will  be  no  satisfying  limit  of  success.  He  will 
not  ask  how'  little  mav  consist  w  ith  a  Divine  commission,  but 
how  much  mav  be  attained  bv  human  instruincntalitv.  It  may 
be  that  his  nsefnlness  is  ipiite  an  average,  it  may  be  that  it  is 
more,  yet  will  he  strive  to  reach  a  higher  point  of  blessing,  and 
deem  his  ppst  achievements  as  both  means  and  motives  of  a 
more  abundant  benediction.  In  labouring  for  this,  recourse  will 
of  necessity  be  had  to  aggressive  methods.  The  worldly  must 
be  attacked,  the  bold  transgressor  faithfully  dealt  with,  the  stu¬ 
pidly  sinful  energetically  and  tenderly  entreated.  This  is  the 
severe  test  of  Christian  solicitude  and  love.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  meet  the  expectations  and  fulfil  the  wdslies  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  be  saved,  to  teach  such  as  are  anxious  to  be 
instructed,  to  go  when  there  is  a  welcome,  to  visit  those  who 
ileem  a  visit  an  honour ;  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  labour  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  pulpit  and  the  church,  to  travail  in  the  beaten  route 
of  public  and  pastoral  engagements,  satisfying  the  ordinary  de¬ 
mands  of  ordinary  Christians ;  but  to  attempt  something  else 
and  something  more  than  this,  to  labour  ‘  out  of  season^  as  well 
as  ‘  in  it,’  to  aim  not  only  at  keeping  up  a  respectable  religious 
establishment  but  at  doing  a  great  work  for  Cod,  to  come  into 
pei*sonal  eontact  w  ith  the  severer  and  more  disgusting  forms  of 
depravity,  to  render  services  that  arc  not  lilcely  to  be  appreciated 
but  arc  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood,  to  endeavour  to  com¬ 
municate  knowledge  to  minds  destitute  of  any  desire  for  it,  to 
encounter  the  sharp  opposition  and  clever  reasonings  of  the  scep¬ 
tical,  to  strive  to  quicken  the  most  elementary  love  of  moral 
excellence — in  one  word,  to  raise  a  standiml  solely  by  the  help 
of  truth,  to  exceed  the  rule  of  common  ministerial  labour,  toil 
for  souls  tlnit  are  unknown  or  avoided  by  the  church,  and  in 
methods  unknown  or  disapproved  by  the  church,  this  can  be  the 
result  of  nothing  but  a  passion  for  human  salvation.  And  by  wdiat 
is  such  a  passion  to  be  excited  and  sustained  ?  There  is  a  per- 
})ctual  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual  and  spiritual  worth 
of  men,  to  glide  into  modes  of  estimation  which  do  not  involve 
it,  and  the  state  of  our  own  hearts  and  of  the  world,  is  such  as 
powerfully  to  check  the  exercises  of  such  love  and  pity  towards 
them  as  may  be  in  us.  To  maintain  an  habitual  sense  of  their 
great  capacity  and  destitution,  and  an  habitual  anxiety  to  work 
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out  tlicir  goo^l,  it  is  iiGcdtul,  uiul  iiidispeiisublc,  thnt  tli(.  lic.ut 
should  live  in  lha  light  of  etarnity,  and  of  (jod.  Zeal  apinst 
sin  will  never  he  greater  than  personal  holiness,  and  charitv  to 
the  soul,*  which  ‘is  the  soul  ot  charity,  will  aboiuid  only  as  the 
great  Parent  and  Pather  of  all  charity  is  realized  and  enjoyed. 
Paul  expounds  the  whole  subject  in  one  energetic  sentence— 

‘  Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God :  or  whether  we  be 
sober  it  is  for  your  cause :  for  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.’ 

A  vital  relation  of  great  godliness  to  ministerial  efficiency 
exists  through  the  inediiun  of  truth,  Pet  it  be  assumed  that 
truth  is  the  means  by  which  men  are  invariably  saved,  which  it 
may  well  be  among  ns,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
to  know  what  is  the  best  security  for  the  full  maintenance  and 
energetic  teaching  of  truth.  There  must  be  faith,  that  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  we  mean  by  faith  not  an  exact  and  minute  reticc- 
tion  of  certain,  or  of  any,  dogmas,  but  a  vivid,  cordial,  loving 
appreciation  of  the  facts  and  principles  which  they  embody. 
Without  this,  a  ministry  must  be  weak,  heartless,  vacillating, 
useless.  The  positive  is  the  only  source  of  power.  Animal  life 
is  not  upheld  by  the  rejection  of  poisonous  but  the  reception  of 
wholesome  food,  and  the  heart  derives  all  its  virtue  and  all  its 
strength  from  the  presence  and  incorporation  of  spiritual  realities. 
Doubt  is  almost  as  fatal  as  disbelief.  It  may  l)e  very  fine  to  have 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  constant  sublime  scepticism,  it  may  seem  very 
modest  to  fear  anv  fixed  conclusicns  in  so  vast  a  mvsterv  as  that 
of  the  universe,  it  may  appear  very  candid  to  refrain  from  adopt¬ 
ing  formal  theories  about  any  spiritual  subjects,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  men  cannot  v)ork  in  this  wav.  Lt^t  the  soul  be  tossed 
about  on  the  ocean  of  moral  uncertainties,  let  it  have  no  definite 
and  decided  convictibns,  and  one  result  will  infallibly  be — that  it 
iritl  do  nothiuj.  It  wiis  not  by  doubtful  minds  and  doubtful 
ministries  that  the  achievements  of  the  gospel  were  made 
in  times  past,  that  j>aganism  and  popery  have  been  eft’ectually 
assailed.  And  it  it  be  imjuired — how  nniy  a  staunch  and  settled 
confidence  in  truth,  a  seeing  handling  tasting  of  it  be  best 
secured,  our  answer  is— %  a  hiyh  ditjree  of  sanctity.  Learning, 
and  bju'd  thinking,  let  there  be  as  much  as  possible  of  these; 
too  much  there  cannot  be.  But  we  have  no  fear  or  shame  in 
avowing  our  trust  for  orthodoxy  to  be  in  the  obedience  of  the 
heart  to  God  and  Christ.  \\  e  believe  in  the  close  sympathy 
between  holiness  and  truth,  in  the  living  union  of  spiritual 
atfections  and  spiritual  perceptions,  in  the  certainty  that  the 
doer  of  the  ^  w  ill  shall  be  the  knower  of  the  doctrine.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  a  right  healthy  moral  state  to  find  out  and  ally 
Itself  to  objective  truth.  It  will  go  in  quest  of  it,  be  pre- 
isposed  to  its  reception,  and  possess  a  blessed  freedom  from 
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bliiuling  and  pcrv(Ttiii"  iiiilucnces.  It  will  have  the  latent  light 
and  beat  of  truth,  and  they  will  not  long  lie  without  a  visible 
form  and  manifestation.  And  is  there  no  such  thing  as  inspira¬ 
tion?  May  we  make  (lod^s  inliuenee  a  matter  of  ancient 
Instory?  Has  he,  who  incessantly  works  in  the  material  worlds, 
given  up  and  abandoned  human  souls?  Has  he  no  ‘secret^  to 
give  to  tliein  that  fear  him?  no  ‘  covenant '  to  make  known  to 
them  ?  Does  he  not  dwell  and  walk  in  his  separated  servants? 
And  can  there  he  a  surer  way  to  oljtain  liis  revelations  than  to 
live  meekly,  humbly,  obediently,  before  him?  There  is  a  large 
class  of  minds  whose  continuanee  in  the  (aith  of  the  gospel  can 
only  be  secured  in  the  iiresent  day  by  a  yery  decideil  and  su- 
peiior  holiness.  AVe  have  no  enmity  to  philoso}»hy,  whence¬ 
soever  it  may  come,  nor  to  any  fr(‘sh  original  and  bold  method  of 
propounding  its  principles.  It  is  high  time  that  metaphysics  and 
morals  were  more  jirofoundly  studied  by  (Miristian  people,  and 
especially  ])y  Christian  ministers,  than  has  been  their  wont.  The 
fear  of  such  study,  as  if  it  were  inimical  to  the  gospel,  arises 
not  from  faith  but  nnbdief.  Faith  may  be  the  plea  professed 
and  felt,  but  it  is  a  faith  so  ignorant  narrow'  and  erroneous  that 
tiie  divine  system  of  Christianity  is  nru>apprehendcd  and  dis¬ 
owned  Ijy  it.  Hut  it  is  impossible  to  coiu'cal  the  fact  that  much 
pliilosophieal  teacliing  in  our  time  is  so  mixed  up  with  error 
and  evil,  it  is  allied  to  speculations  of  such  a  perilous  tendency, 
and  is  so  niueli  in  tlu;  hands  of  men  who  not  indirectly  make 
it  tell  against  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  (Mirist,  clothing  it  in  charming 
dresses  of  thought  and  style,  that  not  a  few’  are  in  danger  of 
losing  the  simplieity  and  firmness  of  their  faith.  They  arc  not 
the  profound,  not  the  deeply  versed  in  knowledge,  l)»it  men  of 
some  intellectual  smartness  and  more  iiitdlectual  pride,  ready 
and  presumptuous,  free  yet  making  lilicrty  itself  a  bondage,  to 
w  hom  may  justly  be  addressed  the  taunt,  ‘  Ye  are  the  men,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  you.*  They  are  to  purge  the  church  of 
*  dead  forms,*  to  strip  the  Christianity  of  its  ‘  sw  addling  clothes,*  to 
destroy  the  Mmmbug*  of  formal  believers.  Antiquity  is  with 
some  a  sign  of  truth,  with  them  it  is  a  sign  of  error.  Sonic  have 
rejected  all  that  is  new,  they  reject  all  that  is  old.  They  speak 
of  principles  as  of  men,  w  hen  full  of  years  they  ought  to  die. 
Instead  of  adjusting  certain  spiritual  ideas  to  the  requirements 
of  the  age,  they  mistake  the  form  for  the  essence,  and  would 
dismiss  them  altogether.  Here  is  a  w  idely-prevailing  mischief, and 
a  miscliief  that  may  not  be  trifled  with.  We  see  in  it  an  indi¬ 
cation  not  of  improvement,  but  of  deterioration.  Let  it  be 
that  the  modes  of  presenting  Christianity  to  the  world  admit  of, 
and  require,  revision ;  that  w  hat,  in-  this  i  espeetj  was  good  and 
forcible  a  century  ago,  is  useless,  and  w  orse  than  useless,  im)w  ; 
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that  the  tcrminologv  of  ancient  creeds  and  symbols  is  out  of 
place  at  this  time  of  day ;  and  that  a  more  generous  and  pro¬ 
found,  and  practical,  and  realy  method  of  treating  the  science  of 
religion  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  age ;  still,  by  should 
the  truths,  the  essential  and  vital  elements  ol  the  gospel,  be  stale 
and  weak  and  despicable?  Assuming,  as  we  must  do  in  this 
paper,  that  they  o,re  truths,  but  one  solution  is  available.  They 
are  dead  because  men’s  souls  are  dead.  The  disesteem  avowed 
or  concealed  in  which  they  arc  sometimes  held  comes  simply  of 
the  loss  of  spiritual  interest  in  them.  It  is  not  new  doctrines 
that  are  needed;  but  new  hejirts.  '  That  which  we  have  had 
from  the  beginning’  may  be  as  fresh  and  lively  and  unctuous  as 
it  ever  was.  The  old  meal  is  tasteful  enough  to  the  hungry,  it  is 
the  divseased  and  overfed  that  crave  a  novelty.  There  is  enough 
in  the  Christian  ideas  of  God  and  Jesus,  of  man  and  sin,  of 
redemption  and  the  cross,  of  eternity  and  recompense,  if  they 
be  held  in  light  and  righteousness,  to  fill  and  move  and  energize 
the  most  ciijiacious,  ponderous,  and  weakly,  souls.  But  they 
must  be  so  held  to  do  this,  and  doing  this,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  w  andering  for  stimulus  or  strength  in  w  ays  forbidden, 
ancient  truths,  aye,  and  ancient  forms  too,  becoming  young 
through  the  presence  of  a  youthful  spirit.  The  wholesale  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  in  some  minds,  with  w  hat  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
power  of  God,  the  common  talk  against  what  is  common,  the 
cant  about  cant,  arc,  in  our  view,  the  revelation  of  infirmity  and 
morbidity,  seeking  to  make  changes  do  the  work  of  conscience, 
believing  in  the  efficacy  of  spiritual  places  to  give  spiritual 
power,  and  the  only  remedy  w  e  can  look  to  is  a  fresh  baptism  of  the 
eternal  Spirit,  the  clothing  and  reanimating  of  skeleton  truths, 
by  his  almighty  pow  er.  Let  there  be  a  revival  of  heartfelt  re¬ 
ligion,  and  ‘  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,’  as  known  and  tauglit 
among  us,  w  ill  not  be  partially  or  entirely  laid  aside  as  w’orn  out 
and  obsolete,  but  more  tenaciously  aiid  vigorously  held  and 
taught  as  the  very  ‘  life  of  God.’  They  will  possess  a  '  glory  that 
excelleth,’  a  perpetual  youth,  a  '  power  from  on  high.’  Would 
a  Whiteficld  or  a  Wesley,  if  raised  to-day,  not  find  them  so? 
And  they  must  possess  this,  not  merely  to  secure  their  place  as 
theological  verities,  as  things  of  creed  and  formula,  but  that 
they  may  be  dealt  out  w  ith  zest  and  force  among  the  people. 
T-he  jH^culuu*  sentiments  of  Christianity  arc  not  to  be  proclaimed 
with  solemn  decency,  as  being  very  respectable  and  venerable  in 
character  and  standing,  or  in  order  to  keep  up  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  and  reputation  of  evangelical  matter ;  they  must  not  be 
inserted  into  discourses  simply  because  they  are  expected  to  be, 
or  even  ought  to  be.  If  they  be  not  used  as  the  vitalities  of 
rtdigious  instruction,  the  nutriment  of  spiritual  life,  the  only 
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enpDC  of  truly  divine  success ;  if  the  proclamation  of  them  do 
not  come  from  the  heart,  be  not  made  because  it  is  loved  to  be 
made,  because  it  is  the  natural  voice  and  fruit  of  prime  and 
prevailing:  atfectious ;  if  the  minisicr  do  not  speak  and  urj;e  them 
because  the  man  ‘  lives  by  faith  *  of  them,  the  preaching  may 
savour  much  of  Christ’s  doctrine,  and  yet  accomplish  little  of 
Christ’s  will. 

This  leads  to  another  important  topic.  The  presence  of  an 
eminent  siiintuality  gives  great  power — power  over  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  It  is  far  from  our  intention,  in  siiying  this, 
to  exclude  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  immediate  agency  in 
every  case  of  human  salvation.  That  doctrine  we  admit  in  all 
its  plainness  and  fulness,  without  (inalitication  or  restriction. 
But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  arc  no  laws  according  to 
which  spiritual  iuflueuce  is  exerted,  or  that  those  laws  are  less 
regular  and  uniform  than  those  by  which  the  agency  of  God  in 
the  material  world  is  exercised.  As  it  has  lieen  said  that  '  all 
discord  ’  is  *  harmony,  not  understood,’  so  we  believe  it  may  be 
said  that  much  which  passes  under  the  name  of  ^sovereignty’ 
in  the  moral  administration  of  God,  and  especially  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  by  which  he  originates  and  carries  on  the  individual  sal¬ 
vation  of  men,  is  simple  adherence  to  fixed  and  wisely-appointed 
rules.  There  is  no  disparagement  of  the  grace  and  pow  er  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  believing  that  he  w^orks  not  arbitrarily  and  at 
random,  but  in  conformity  to  certain  principles  w  hose  fitness  and 
excellence  have  commended  themselves  to  his  approval.  Now 
it  appears  to  ns  that  personal  influence  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  modes  of  divine  renewing  agency.  All  revelation  is 
personal.  Moral  principles  are  represented  to  ns  not  as  abstriict 
things  but  as  forming  the  character  of  the  great  God  and  Father, 
and  evangelical  truths  are  exhibited  Jis  having  their  existence  in 
‘  Christ  our  Gospel.’  The  wisdom  of  this  method  of  manifest¬ 
ation  may  be  discerned  by  any  one  that  understands  a  little  of 


the  philosophy  of  his  own  nature.  And  the  reasons  of  it  are 
doubtless  among  the  reasons  wherefore  it  is  ordained  that  'holy 
men  of  God  ’  Jilonc  should  preach  the  gospel.  Truths  are  very 
different  things  as  they  arc  exhibited  through  different  personal 
media,  and  clothed  with  difierent  personal  attributes.  Justice 
is  never  so  august  as  when  it  breathes  in  the  indignant  reproofs 
of  a  soul  of  unbending  integrity ;  love  is  never  so  persuasive  as 
w  hen  a  man  '  divinely  good  ’  gives  expression  to  its  claims. 
AVhen  Paul  '  set  his  eyes  ’  on  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  we  may  well 
suppose '  the  false  prophet  ’  received  from  that  aw  ful  look  of  moral 
reprobation  a  pang  more  afflictive  than  the  miracle  that  made 
him  blind.  '  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,’  and  the  spirit  of  one 
man  has  mysterious  power  over  the  spirits  of  other  men,  and  if 
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it  be  thoroughly  aud  transparently  sincere,  and  full  of  faith,  it 
attains  the  highest  order  of  moral  influence.  Few  men  are 
without  the  means  of  testing  the  point.  Every  one  feels  very  . 
diflerently  in  the  presence  of  an  earnest  believer  and  a  mere 
formalist  or  cold  sceptic.  If  a  man  come  with  his  mind  made  up 
about  a  thing,  if  he  take  it  for  granted  that  he  shall  succeed,  if 
no  idea  of  aught  else  possess  him,  there  is  vastly  more  difficulty 
in  refusing  him  than  if  he  had  come  trembling  and  doubting, 
failure  being  less  surprising  than  success,  and  his  whole  manner 
suggesting  and  Jilmost  asking  for  denial.  And  in  cases  where 
the  object  sought  is  one  of  moral  excellence,  and  its  claims  are 
recognised,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  appeals  of  him 
all  whose  sympathies  arc  evidently  at  one,  and  all  in  deep  and 
energetic  action,  and  of  him  who  merely  discharges  a  profes¬ 
sional  duty,  or  displays  a  decent  amount  of  spiritual  emotion. 
Herein  lies  the  great  superiority  of  a  man  to  a  book.  The 
living  spirit  cannot  be  impressed  upon  the  page,  as  it  may  be 
made  vocal,  visible,  Jind  palpable,  in  the  speech,  expression,  and 
manner,  of  a  human  messenger  of  truth.  And  it  is  the  living 
spirit  that  quickeneth.  The  heart  communes  with  the  heart. 
Sympathy  is  the  law  and  mode  of  moral  power.  All  engage¬ 
ments,  all  kinds  of  intercourse,  all  public  movements,  prove  it. 
The  courageous  general  electrifies  his  men,  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  kindles  a  generous  love  of  learning  in  his  scholars,  and 
on  the  same  principle,  though  in  a  nobler  state  and  mystery  of 
operation,  the  impassioned  preacher  *  saves  them  that  hear  him.' 

In  the  life  of  Dr.  Arnold  we  meet  with  this  striking  testimony 
from  one  who  knew  him  well : — '  The  most  remarkable  thing 
which  struck  me  at  once  on  joining  the  Laleham  circle  was, 
the  wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which  prevailed  in 
it.  Everything  about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be  most  real ; 
it  was  a  place  where  a  new  comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and 
earnest  work  was  going  forward.'  This  impression  resulted 
from  the  spirit  of  reality  that  pervaded  the  minds  in  that  establish-  , 
ment,  and  this  spirit  was  sustained,  as  it  had  been  generated, 
by  the  reality  of  his  spirit  who  presided  over  it.  It  was  not  by 
arts  and  tricks,  nor  by  spasmodic  efl'ects  of  zeal,  nor  by  cold, 
severe,  official  authority,  that  Dr.  Arnold  changed  the  moral 
character  of  the  great  school  committed  to  his  charge,  but  by 
being  what  he  taught,  by  showing  faith  that  could  not  but  be 
trusted,  and  kindness  that  could  not  but  be  loved,  and  honour 
that  could  not  but  be  revered,  and  thus  making  moral  excel¬ 
lence  the  growth  of  souls.  And  it  is  just  thus  that  many  men 
of  parts  not  pre-eminent,  of  doctrines  without  novelty  in 
nature  or  in  .mode,  and  destitute  of  the  accidents  of  popular 
acceptance,  command  a  strange  influ^ce  over  the  minds  of 
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others.  The  leunied  marvel  because  of  their  ignorance,  the 
elo(juent  because  they  are  rude,  the  original,  because  they  are 
com  mon-place,  and  they  may  all  marvel  while  they  look  in 
these  directions ;  the  secret  of  their  success  is  in  the  energy  of 
a  will  instinct  with  divine  life,  and  the  penetrating  quickening 
power  of  att’ections  stimulated  and  sanctHied  by  *  the  things  of 
God.'  The  ell'ccts  produced  are  umpiestionably  and  exclusively 
attributable  to  divine  inlluence,  as  much  so  as  were  the  physical 
miracles  performed  of  old,  and  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  those,  the 
mental  condition  of  the  instruments  may  be  a  matter  of  prime 
imj)ortance.  Some  men  cannot  produce  them,  because  they 
have  not  '  faith and  who  can  possess  the  faith,  but  they  whose 
entire  moral  being  is  in  close  and  habitual  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  who  walk  in  the  light,  and  dwell  in  God? 

There  is  but  one  other  point  to  w  hich  we  shall  advert,  viz., 
ministerial  example.  The  power  of  example  is  too  stjile  a  topic 
to  require  any  illustration  or  confirmation.  Our  object  regards 
its  connection  with  a  particular  function.  AVhatcvcr  truth  or 
inq)ortance  belongs  to  the  general  maxims  respecting  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  right  conduct  upon  others,  jittachcs  with  peculiar  ob¬ 
viousness  to  those  maxims,  fis  ai)plied  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  minister  occupies  a  position  more  conspicuous  than  that  of 
many,  and  the  nature  and  design  of  his  work  are  necessarily 
identified  with  moral  considerations,  llis  object  being  to  make 
men  pood,  there  is  a  virtual  challenge  in  every  instance  of  its  per¬ 
formance,  to  contemplate  and  criticise  his  own  character.  And 
men  will  not  be  backward  to  accept  the  challenge.  The  de¬ 
pravity  which  makes  his  work  necessary,  is  too  eager  to  find 
excuses  for  itself,  and  retorts  for  its  reprovers,  not  to  catch  for 
these  purposes  at  any  inconsistencies  in  the  preachers  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  true  enough  that  a  bad  man  may  teach  a  good 
doctrine,  and  that,  if  men  were  tvise,  they  would  not  injure 
themselves  by  rejecting  the  last  for  the  sake  of  the  first ;  but 
the  question  is  one  ot  fact,  not  of  right ;  relates  to  what  they  do, 
and  not  to  wdiat  they  ought  to  do ;  and  it  is  too  ])lain  for  dispute, 
that  the  sins  of  ministers  present  a  fatal  stumbling-block  in  the 
w  ay  of  many,  and  that  their  carelessness  and  w  orldly  walk  operate 
w  ith  disastrous  efficacy  as  a  hindcrance  to  the  elevated  spirituality 
of  many  more.  We  by  no  means  suggest  that  there  are  two 
standards  of  holiness,  one  for  pastors,  and  another  for  people. 
But  deviation  from  the  one  standard  is  attended  with  more,  and 
more  evil,  consequences  in  the  case  of  the  former,  than  in  that 
of  the  latter.  It  is  a  public  fact.  It  has  the  miserable  effect  of 
the  breaking  down  of  a  witness,  or  rather  his  giving  evidence 
favourable  to  the  other  side.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  necessity  of 
a  plain,  prominent,  incontrovertible  uprightness,  on  the  part  of 
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ministers.  The  requirement  of  their  case  is  not  met  by  anything 
else.  They  are  observed  by  too  great  a  variety  of  minds,  are 
exposed  to  too  many  and  dissimilar  perils,  to  be  safe  personally 
or  officially  without  it.  Their  purity  must  be  without  a  flaw, 
and  without  a  doubt.  Like  Cjesar’s  wile,  they  must  not  be  sus¬ 
pected.  It  is  not  suflkient  that  they  can  be  vindicated  ;  there 
must  be  no  need  of  vindicfition.  The  materials  of  a  full  de¬ 
fence  may  be  possessed,  but  there  must  be  no  occasion  for  a 
charge.  Over  and  above  the  absence  of  any  real  ground  of  con¬ 
demnation,  there  must  be  the  impossibility  of  supposing  one. 
Vindication  cannot  always  be  made,  even  where  the  matter  is 
abundant,  and  at  hand  and  the  existence  of  a  charge,  although 
disproved,  leaves  an  impression  which  is  not  easily  destroyed. 
But  this  is  only  one  view  of  the  subject.  There  may  be  such  a 
character  as  cannot  be  impeached,  and  yet  not  such  an  one  as 
subserves  the  highest  ends  of  practical  goodness.  Truth, 
honesty,  purity,  gravity,  and  all  other  moral  qualities,  may  be 
found  in  him  who  yet  fails  to  attract  attention  and  respect  by 
the  ethereal  and  high-toned  nature  of  his  excellence.  And  the 
attributes  of  Christian  grace  may  be  marked  by  no  radical  de¬ 
fect  in  him  >vho  leads  not  observers  to  witness  of  him  that  he  is 
*  filled  with  the  Spirit.'  And  if  a  minister,  of  whose  essential 
piety  there  is  no  suspicion,  still  indicate  that  he  has  a  very  cor¬ 
dial  love  of  this  world's  goods,  a  nice  appreciation  of  physical 
dainties,  a  strong  sense  of  personal  dignity,  an  eager  desire  for 
the  praise  of  men,  it  will  detract  amazingly  from  all  his  expo¬ 
sitions,  how  ever  luminous,  and  all  his  applications,  how  ever  faith¬ 
ful,  of  the  evil  of  covetousness,  self-indulgence,  pride,  and 
vanity. 

There  is  one  bearing  of  a  blameless  character  in  the  minis¬ 
terial  work,  that  deserves  peculiar  notice.  Nothing  weakens 
the  heart  more  than  a  consciousness  of  insincerity.  If  there  be 
a  secret  conviction  of  unsoundness  as  to  the  thing  aimed  at,  of 
guilt  in  respect  of  the  sin  denounced,  or  neglect  in  respect  of 
the  duty  commended,  there  is  and  must  be  failure  in  eourage  or 
in  power,  or  both.  ‘  No  real  greatness,'  says  Coleridge,  ^  can 
long  co-exist  with  deceit.  The  whole  faculties  of  man  must  be 
exerted  in  order  to  call  forth  noble  energies ;  and  he  who  is  not 
earnestly  sincere,  lives  in  but  half  his  being,  self-mutilated,  self- 
paralysed.'^  This  general  doctrine  is  founded  on  a  principle 
w  hose  application  to  our  present  subject  is  clear  and  close.  The 
duty  of  a  faithful  minister  is  not  alone  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
good  works,  nor  to  specify  the  ways  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
violated ;  he  must  also,  in  order  to  ‘  make  full  proof  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  come  into  personal  collision  with  evil  consciences.  He  is 
charged  with  the  direct  reproof  of  men.  Private  expostulation 
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is  part  of  his  official  work.  In  the  discipline  of  the  church  he 
must  ever  he  a  prominent  agent.  But  with  wliat  amount  of 
fidelity  is  he  to  be  expected  to  discliargc  this  painful  responsi¬ 
bility,  how  almost  morally  impossible  is  it  for  him  to  attempt 
it,  how  plausible  must  excuses  for  its  neglect  appear  in  his 
view,  and  if  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  how  feebly  and  timidly 
must  he  accomplish  it,  if  he  possess  not  tlie  testimony  of  his 
conscience  that  he  is  perfectly  exempt  from  the  faults  it  is  his 
business  to  expose  ami  reprobate,  and  if  he  be  not  free  from  every 
particle  of  fear  lest  in  dealing  with  other’s  sins  he  provoke  ani¬ 
madversion  on  his  ow  n  defects  ?  The  bold  and  successful  re¬ 
prover  of  sin  must  have  the  full  approval  of  his  own  mind.  ‘  The 
snuffers  of  the  sanctuary  were  of  pure  gold.’  But  this  blame¬ 
lessness  of  life,  this  entire  and  tnvnsparent  holiness,  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  deep-rooted  godliness.  It  cannot  be  assumed ;  it 
grows  out  of  the  lieart.  Care  and  circumspection  will  fail,  if 
they  be  alone.  A  man  can  be  certain  to  practise  all  righteous¬ 
ness,  to  present  a  universal  and  haliitual  pattern  to  the  church 
ami  the  world,  only  as  he  is  rigliteous,  loves,  delights  in,  gives 
himself  to,  (jod.  It  must  be  a  natural  habit,  not  a  studied  act. 

\Vc  arc  fully  aware  that  the  question  may,  ami  will  be  put, — 
llow'  arc  we  to  secure  the  sterling  spiritual  qualities  on 
which  you  lay  so  great  a  stress’?  It  is  a  momentous  question, 
too  momentous  to  be  hastily  dismissed.  We  can  do  no  more 
than  offer  one  or  two  suggestions  in  reply.  Our  first  remark  is, 
that  the  men  must  be  possessed  of  them  before  they  are  pledged 
or  incited  to  the  ministry  at  aft.  We  apprehend,  that  the  design 
of  colleges  is  grievously  misunderstood,  when  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  intended  to  supply  any  great  defect  in  the  spiritmil 
principles  of  those  who  enter  them.  They  may  train  and 
direct  and  enlighten  the  godliness  of  students,  but,  certainly, 
they  cannot  be  ex|)ected  to  effect  any  peculiar  augmentation  of 
it,  or,  in  a  genei’al  way,  to  do  more  than  keep  it  up,  or  at  least, 
to  secure  its  keeping  pace  with  the  other  growths  of  the  soul. 
So  far  from  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  course  of  study 
which  is  prosecuted  in  them,  may  easily  be  allowed  to  check 
the  advancement  of  the  higher  religious  powers.  It  involves 
processes  which  eminent  religion  is  required  to  pass  through 
without  injury.  The  straining  of  the  mind,  the  constant 
familiarity  with  the  mere  secularities  of  know  ledge,  the  habitual 
treatment  of  sacred  things  as  matters  of  grammar,  and  criticism, 
and  comj)osition,  and  eloquence,  are  liable  to  blunt  the  edge 
and  dull  the  polish  of  heart-piety,  and  must  do  so,  unless  there 
be  a  more  than  common  unity  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  to 
*  grow  in  grace.^  There  may  be  exceptions  in  this  as  there 
are  in  all  things,  but  it  would  be  a  folly  condemned  by  all  past 
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experience,  and  all  philosopliy,  to  anticipate  from  a  collocate 
career  the  removal  of  any  previous  defects  in  the  faith  and  the 
fervour  of  tho?<e  who  have  to  pass  through  it.  The  right  men 
must  be,  and  be  seen  to  be,  tlie  rigid  men,  before  they  enter  vpon 
that  career.  AVe  speak  not  without  a  full  perception  of  our 
own  meaning,  and  a  perfect  readiness  to  maintain  it,  when  we 
say  that  the  rule  in  God's  church  is,  that  the  commencement  of 
the  religious  course  shall  ascertain  its  conduct.  AMiatever 
examples  may  exist  to  the  contrary,  men  are  at  the  beginning 
of  their  Christian  history  what  they  are  through  it.  The  seed¬ 
time  decides  the  harvest.  If  there  be  faint  convictions  of  truth, 
weak  aft'ections  towards  it,  doubtful  consecration  to  it,  in  the 
season  of  conversion,  and  cjirly  spiritual  life,  if  there  be  nothing 
clear  marked  and  noticeable  about  the  first  operations  of 
divine  influence,  we  do  not  deem  it  safe  to  entertain  any 
sanguine  expectation  that  future  years  will  witness  great  ex¬ 
celling.  The  w  eakly  infant  may  possibly  turn  out  a  mighty 
mau,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  dedicate  him,  while  a  weakly 
infant,  to  a  work  which  onlv  a  mightv  man  is  fit  for.  The  indis- 
pcnsable  qualifications  for  candidateship  for  the  ministry  of 
souls  is,  ill  our  view,  such  a  power  and  painfulness  of  zeal  for 
God  and  men,  as  would  not  allow'  the  possessor  to  be  happy  or 
easy  unless  '  separated,'  in  some  way  of  special  directness,  ‘  unto 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  AVc  eschew^  the  cant  that  has  often  been 
expressed  by  'a  call  to  the  ministry,'  but  we  believe  in,  and 
honour  the  truth  which  it  may  stand  for.  A  call  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be.  To  enter  the  greatest  of  all  offices  w  ithout  ^  a  call' 
is  presumptuous  absurdity.  That  call  is  not  outward  election, 
not  signs  of  circumstances,  not  merely  mental  impressions,  but 
essentially,  aud  above  all,  such  a  vehement  anxiety  to  '  serve 
God  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,'  such  a  sense  of  the  goodness  and 
glory  of  this  service,  and  such  a  fulness  of  purpose  to  do  this 
'  one  thing,'  as  must  leave  the  heart  sorrow  ful  and  sick,  unless 
the  service  he  allowed.  The  ministry  must  not  be  a  dubious 
preference,  something  on  the  whole  better  than  something,  or 
than  anything,  else,  Imt  the  engagement  which  alone  meets  the 
master-craving  of  tlic  mind,  lie  only  will  do  much  in  it,  who 
could  do  nothing  out  of  it ;  who  feels  that  it  is  not  an  office 
selected,  so  mucli  as  an  office  imposed ;  not  a  matter  for  de¬ 
cision,  but  of  destiny ;  not  what  he  may  properly  accept,  but 
what  he  dare  not  possibly  refuse ;  that  ^  necessity  is  laid  upon 
him,  yea,  woe  be  unto  him  if  he  preach  not  the  gospel.'  And  if 
there  be  this  state  of  mind,  admission  into  a  college  will  not  be 
a  necessary  condition  ot  labouring  in  the  gospel.  The  working 
out  of  the  desire  and  determination  of  the  mind  will  not  depend 
on  the  approval  of  men.  The  spirit  within  will  shape  itself  into 
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appropriate  and  beneficial  services,  whatever  the  estimate  and 
verdict  of  others.  The  way  will  be  formed  for  the  will.  Systems 
and  functionaries  may  forbid  a  particular  mode  of  entrance  into 
the  work,  may  impede  a  particular  line  of  progress  in  it,  but  they 
'  have  nothing  more  that  they  can  do.  They  cannot,  and  were  / 
never  meant  to,  prevent  the  utterance,  and  effectual  utterance, 
of  those  wlio  can  say,  ^  We  believe,  and  therefore  speak.^  The 
greatest  men  in  God’s  church  have  often  hcen  raised  up  beside, 
and  independently  of,  existing  institutions.  Melchizedek,  the 
Prophets,  Paul,  and  multitudes  since,  owed  little  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  regular  provisions  of  the  ehurch ;  and  they  who  come 
'  in  their  spirit  and  power  ’  may  yet  find  that  where  there  is 
life,  opportunity  of  labour  will  not  be  withheld.  But  how  is 
the  existence  of  life  to  be  ascertained  ?  There  is  but  one  wav — 
the  marking  what  men  are  as  private  Christians,  If  in  that 
capacity  they  be  merely  respectable  saints,  maintaining  only  a 
common  character  of  holiness  and  zeal,  doing  no  more  than 
others,  filling  no  peculiar  positions,  and  producing  no  peculiar 
impression ;  if  there  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ont  of  the 
ministry  they  would  stand  apart  as  distinguished  by  devotedness, 
and  spiritual  power;  if  the  strong  probability  be  that  their  official 
distinction  will  be  their  only  distinction ;  then  we  sav,  that  it  is 
a  hazardous  thing  to  invite  or  encourage  them  to  become 
ministers  of  Christ. 

Mint  if  only  such  men  can  be  found — what  then?’  The 
plainest  of  all  things — do  without  them.  There  is  no  obligation 
anywhere  to  maintain  an  inefficient,  and  especially  a  spiritually 
inefficient,  ministry.  The  ends  of  God  are  not  answered  in 
filling  so  many  pulpits,  and  sustaining  so  many  churches. 
Numbers  hfivc  no  mystic  virtue  here.  Ministers  are  to  be 
weighed,  not  counted.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  best  policy,  as 
well  as  the  best  principle,  is  to  let  the  truth  of  things  come  out. 
To  patch  up  institutions,  to  paint  sepulchres,  to  cover  a  certain 
amount  of  surface,  to  upliold  a  certain  amount  of  machinery,  is 
worse  than  useless.  Spctaking  literally,  there  are  just  as  many 
ministers  as  there  are  right  ministers — no  more ;  speaking 
practically,  there  are  not  so  many,  if  there  be  more.  ^Icn  who 
are  wanting  in  the  sterling  qualities  of  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament — who  make  no  impression  on  the  world — whose 
official  position  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  successive  expedients — 
who  are  more  indebted  for  it  to  the  backing  of  brethren  than 
their  own  power — who  are  as  often  thinking  of  removing  from, 
as  of  remaining  in,  stations — men  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  of 
no  value  to  <anv  denomination.  They  may  reckon  in  a  manual 
or  a  register,  but  they  reckon  not  otherwise,  '  true  zeros,  no¬ 
thing  in  themselves,  but  much  in  sequence.’  And  something 
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has  to  be  deducted  on  their  account  from  other  men  s  labours, 
before  the  true  worth  and  weiglit  of  a  ministry  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  We  sav  then  that  if  tlie  point  were,  which  wc  do  not 
believe  it  is,  tbit  if  the  ordinary  kind  of  ministers  are  not  re¬ 
ceived  into  our  colleges  and  cliurches,  there  must  be  none  re¬ 
ceived  at  all,  there  is  nothing  in  the  conclusion  to  alarm  or 
distress  us.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tlie  question  we  put  to  the  con¬ 
gregations  of  non-conformists  is  this.  Shall  there  be  a  ministry 

among  us,  having ‘the  spirit  of  power  ? 

We  shall  perhaps  return  to  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  ere 
long. 


Art.  III.  Pericles.  A  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  S3rd  Olympiad.  By  the 
Author  of  a  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Philosophy.  In  two  vols. 
Longman  &  Co.,  London,  1846. 


The  vapid  novels  or  romances  which  forty  years  ago  alone 
supplied  the  English  demand  for  works  of  fiction,  have  been 
gradually  supplanted  by  a  species  of  writing,  neither  foreseen 
nor  wished  for :  without  which,  however,  neitlicr  the  disdain  of 
the  learned,  nor  the  frowns  of  the  good,  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  extirpate  those  evil  weeds  of  literature.  Thc  happv 
change  is  mainly  due  to  the  imaginative  genius  and  lore  of  SiV 
AValtcr  Scott,  whose  instinct  led  him  to  the  same  practical 
maxim  as  had  been  elicited  by  the  profound  analysis  of  Aristotle 
two  thousand  years  before  Poetry  is  more  philosophical  than 
History.  The  Greeks  indeed  had  not  as  yet  produced  ])rose 
works  of  fiction,  unless  the  dialogues  of  IMato  are  to  be  so 
reckoned  ;  otherwise  instead  of  Poetry^  the  illustrious  father  of 
criticism  would  doubtless  have  used  the  lar'^cr  term  Fiction 
which  would  be  fully  justified  by  his  argument.  We  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  history  is  not  philosophical.  But 
the  instruction  which  it  yields  depends  very  much  on  the 
materials  themselves ;  and,  even  with  the  same  historian,  one 
century  or  one  nation  is  very  far  from  being  equally  fruitful  of 
wisdom  to  the  reader  of  its  history,  as  another.  Its  proper 
business  is  wit  h  details,  and  in  this ‘respect  it  rather  furnishes 
the  rau  materials  of  science,  than  becomes  a  science  itself  j  and 
a  history  is  philosophic,  when  its  materials  are  so  disposed  as  to 
aid  the  reader  in  generalizing  concerning  politics  or  morals, 
tliough  neither  ot  these  sciences  can  be  treated  as  such  bv  the 
historian.  A  work  of  fiction  on  the  contrary  is  plastic  to  the 
hand  of  genius,  and  should  exhibit,  not  what  actually  was,  nor 
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barely  wluit  ])ossibly  may  have  been,  but  that  which  gives  a 
vivid  picture  ot‘  the  times  ;  being  a  more  brilliant  assemblage  of 
countless  rays  under  one  focus,  than  can  anywhere  be  hoped  for 
in  the  dim  and  fragmentary  records  of  past  times.  In  no  otiicr 
way  can  deep  impressions  of  reality  be  so  etfectually  given, 
unless  by  rare  good  fortune  we  possess  some  minute  contempo¬ 
rary  or  personal  biography :  and  even  then,  the  writer  is  always 
apt  to  omit,  as  known,  the  very  details  which,  to  a  foreign 
reader  or  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  are  needed  to  fill  up  the 
scene.  History  itself,  as  written  by  a  contemporary,  may  even 
mislead  one  who  is  unaware  of  customs  and  manners  assumed 
l)y  the  historian  as  familiar  to  his  readers  :  hence  to  assist  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  time,  special  books  on  Antiquities  are 
diligently  compiled,  in  which  everything  of  the  kind  is  regis¬ 
tered.  \Vc  do  not  undervalue  these  aids  to  students;  and  used 
as  books  of  reference,  thev  are  as  needful  in  their  wav  as  die- 
tionaries.  But  as  no  one  will  improve  by  reading  his  dictionary 
straight  through,  so,  we  fear,  it  is  a  hopeless  thing  to  learn 
Anti()uities  by  single  study  of  the  books  which  profess  to  treat 
of  them.  Uidess  the  imagination  or  affections  be  stimulated, 
the  memory  cannot  retain  what  is  poured  in  so  profusely  upon 
it ;  or  even  if  it  could,  it  would  be  dry  and  barren.  But  wlien 
the  information  is  interwoven  with  a  pleasant  tale,  it  can  be 
imbibed  with  delight  even  by  the  young  and  previously  un¬ 
learned. 

Such  considerations  had  pressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
the  Abbe  Barthelemi  in  the  last  century,  and  issued  in  the 
production  of  his  very  elaborate  work,  entitled  Anacharsis  the 
Younger  in  (ireece;  on  which  he  had  been  occupied  thirty 
years.  On  the  score  of  erudition,  nothing  is  to  be  said  against 
this  arduous  and  able  book ;  but  we  believe  a  sentence  has  long 
since  past  against  it,  that  it  is  wanting  in  interest,  as  well  as  in 
dramatic  and  narrative  skill.  The  cpnditics  needed  in  a  writer 
of  such  a  work  are  very  numerous.  He  sliould  have  the  ima- 
gination  and  pictorial  power  of  a  poet,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  man 
of  learning  ;  the  freedom  of  genius,  with  a  power  of  curbing  it  at 
will.  If,  over  and  above,  he  selects  for  his  leading  characters 
names  well  known  in  history,  he  gains  thereby  some  great  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  interest  attached  to  his  story,  but  involves 
himself  in  one  more  danger, — that  of  corrupting  the  truth  of 
history  for  the  sake  of  his  talc :  in  fact, — unless  the  events 
themselves  are  so  stirring  or  so  remarkable  as  to  give  full 
interest  to  the  narrative,  independently  of  all  doubtful  (piestions, 
— he  can  scarcely  hope  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  demands  of 
history  and  fiction. 

In  such  difficulties,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  author  before  us 
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has  entangjled  himself,  by  his  deliberate  purpose  to  make  his 
work  at  once,  (what  it  is,)  a  beautiful  and  be^^  itching  narrrati\e, 
and  a  historical  justification  of  the  great  Pericles.  Ilis  notes, 
as  well  as  preface,  show  him  to  be  anxiously  striving  to  introduce 
nothing  with  the  air  of  history  which  is  not  at  least  piobably 
true:  for  which  reason,  before  concluding  our  notice,  we 
shall  add  some  remarks  on  the  extent  to  which  he  seems  to  us 
to  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  his  aim.  At  present  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  tale  as  it  stands. 

In  the  year  445,  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Athenians  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  a  dangerous  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances.  They  had  extended  their  empire  over  a  far  greater 
surface  of  Greece  than  they  were  able  to  hold.  Boeotia  and 
Phocis  had  just  thrown  ofl‘  the  yoke,  and  defeated,  with  great 
loss,  an  Athenian  army,  which  marched  against  them.  Eubcea 
revolted,  and  when  Pericles  crossed  over  thither  with  a  large 
force,  a  Spartan  Jirmy  invaded  Attica,  and  threatened  Athens 
herself.  From  these  pressing  dangers  Pericles  extricated  her, 
by  a  bribe  of  ten  talents  to  the  Spartan  general  Cleandridas, 
who  commanded  for  the  young  king*  Pleistoanax,  then  a  mere 
boy ;  upon  which,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Spartans  withdrew^  after  a  few  trivial  and  sham  attacks. 
This  left  Pericles  free  to  reconquer  Euboea,  and  then  conclude 
an  honourable  peace,  called  the  thirty  years  truce.  Such  is  the 
crisis  of  aftairs  with  which  the  Tale  of  Athens ^  opens.  At  this 
time  Pericles,  as  of  high  aristocratic  birth,  yet  head  of  the 
democratic  party,  is  the  most  influential  individual  in  the  state  ; 
but  he  has  to  struggle  against  the  jealousy  of  the  older  aristo¬ 
crats,  men  of  no  talent,  attached  to  old  things  because  they  are 
old,  and  against  the  enmity  of  the  younger  nobles,  among 
whom  a  profligacy  of  the  deepest  dye  is  making  fearful  inroads. 
They  receive  aid  from  the  wealth  and  impudence  of  newly-risen 
commoners,  who  have  no  other  bond  to  the  nobility  than  a 
common  opposition  to  Pericles ;  of  these  men  the  most  signal 
is  Cleon,  son  of  Cleanietus,  a  tanner,  a  man  of  ready  eloquence, 
long  purse,t  and  disgusting  Wees.  This  harmonious  opposition 
select  as  a  butt  of  attack  peculiarly  galling  to  Pericles,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  new  philosophy  then  rising  in  Athens,  with  whom 
Pericles  has  become  united  in  most  intimate  friendship,  and 
from  whom  he  had  imbibed  much  of  the  virtue  and  nobleness 
which  still  makes  his  name  stand  out  in  proud  preeminence. 


.  The  Author  has  twice  (by  error  of  memory  ?)  written  Leotychides  for 
Pleistoanax. 

t  The  author  talks  freely  of  ‘  purses  of  gold  can  this  be  correct  ?  Gold 
coins,  we  apprehend,  were  too  scarce  to  be  current  for  common  purposes. 
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On  this  band  of  ])liilosophcrs,  slmll  we  say,  or  saints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs?  the  w  hole  interest  of  the  tale  turns.  Their  leader  is  the 
old  Anaxaj;oras,  the  apostle  of  his  a^e,  and  true  founder  of  w  hat- 
cver  was  holy  and  lovely,  and  of  niueh  that  was  seientifieally 
true,  in  Athenian  philosophy,  liorn  at  (Jlazoinenie,  and  heir  to 
an  ample  patrimony,  he  felt  himself  called  to  hijjher  service  than 
that  of  administering  wealth,  and  voluntarily  abandoned  it  to 
his  relations,  directini;  his  steps  to  Athens,  as  the  centre  of 
Creeian  iuHnencc.  Here  he  commenced  lecturing  publicly  to 
all  who  woidd  attend  him,  and,  first  amon*^  the  Greeks,  ex¬ 
pounded  the  ^reat  doctrine,  that  the  Gods  were  not  (as  the 
common  mythology  taught)  the  giant  first-born  children  of 
nature,  nor  was  tins  universe  made  by  chauee  or  self-eausation ; 
but  that  all  w  as  moulded  under  the  direction  of  a  single  pre¬ 
siding*  Mixn,  which  alone  is  (iod,  and  that  he  is  neither  in 
shape  nor  in  nature  like  ourselves.  This  doctrine,  in  connexion 
with  expositions  of  natural  philosophy  aud  mathematics,  had 
been  taught  so  long  and  pcrscveringly,  yet  with  little  public 
notice,  as  already  to  have  produced  a  sensible  effect.  The  sage 
lived  on  voluntary  gifts  from  his  disciples,  and  though  often  in 
great  penury  (once,  it  is  said,  at  the  point  of  starvation),  had 
made  no  change  in  his  method ;  poor,  therefore,  as  well  as  rich, 
w  ere  occasionally  found  among  his  hearers.  One  of  them  w^as 
a  young  man,  w  ho  lived  by  the  trade  of  stonecutter,  Socrates, 
son  of  Sojdironiscus,  whom  the  discourses  of  Anaxagoras  so  fas¬ 
cinated,  that  he  abandoned  his  workshop  for  philosophy,  and, 
for  a  scanty  remuneration,  performed  a  duty  abandoned  in 
Athens  to  slaves — that  of  tutor  to  a  little  bov.  Another  cmi- 
nent  disciple  of  the  Clazomcniau  ])hilosophcr  w  as  Euripides,  son 
of  Mnesarehus,  already  at  this  time  a  man  of  middle  age,  who, 
after  studying  painting  and  rhetoric,  finally  chose,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  long  remaining  life,  the  tragic  drama,  with  the 
express  object  of  inculcating  the  moral  aud  spiritual  views  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  of  undermining  the  popular  mythology  when 
it  beeamc  dangerous  to  attack  it  directly.  A  more  interesting 
pupil  still  w  as  the  beautiful,  eloquent,  and  ardent  Aspasia,  a 
native  of  Miletus;  who,  scorning  the  trammels  which  Athenian 
customs  had  imposed  on  women,  eagerly  sought  after  truth  in 
the  lecture  room  of  Anaxagoras  ;  and  becoming,  in  turn,  herself 
a  teacher,  at  the  efirly  age  of  five-amUtwenty,  discoursed  of 
sublime  truths  not  only  to  such  young  ladies  as  Athenijui 
parents  would  entrust  to  her,  but  also  before  warriors,  states¬ 
men,  and  young  men,  if  curiosity  or  interest  induced  them  to 

♦  The  graceless  wits  of  Athens,  it  appears  from  Plutarch,  nicknamed 
Anaxagoras,  vovf. 
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seek  opportuTiities  of  hearing  her.  Her  youthful  zeal  overleapt 
the  limits  of  discretion  which  the  cautious  age  of  Anaxagoras 
imposed  on  itself;  and  refrained  not  froni  direct  and  \ehement 
expressions  of  disgust  at  the  impure  exhibitions  and  ceremonies 
whicli  at  Athens  passed  for  religion;  in  which,  moreover,  the 
voung  women  were  expeeted  to  walk  with  demure  and  do^^  neast 
eves,  listening  to  the  insults  of  wanton  youths,  who  affected  to 
be  ‘  possessed  by  Bacchus.'  The  restraints  put  upon  her  sex  she 
boldly  assailed  as  ruinous  to  public  morals ;  since,  by  degrading 
the  female  intellect,  it  disgusted  the  men  with  their  wives  (who 
w’ere  married  to  them  without  any  other  previous  knowledge 
than  a  glimpse  of  their  faces  in  some  holy  procession),  and  thus 
drew  after  it  evils  too  dreadful  for  the  female  tongue  to  state. 
So  great  was  the  eloquence,  and  so  bewitching  were  tlie  powers  of 
this  extraordinary  woman,  that  the  universal  opinion  of  antiquity 
ascribed  to  her  tuition  tlie  refined  perfection  which  the  oratory 
of  Pericles — a  man  her  senior  by  fifteen  or  twenty  years — finally 
attained.* 

The  poorer  Athenians  felt  the  loss  of  the  open  table,  which 
the  wealthy Cimon  used  to  keep;  for  Cinion  had  been  dead  four 
years,  and  Pericles  was  too  poor  to  rival  him.  It  was  easy,  then, 
for  the  aristocratical  faction  to  alarm  them  by  reports  that  the 
philosophers  were  aiming  to  put  down  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
from  which  the  indigent  obtained  doles  of  meat,  liighly  relished 
on  a  holyday.  Pericles,  moreover,  through  disgust  at  the  im¬ 
purity  of  the  comedies — even  before  the  comedians  had  begun 
to  attack  him  with  intolerable  ribaldry — systematically  (it  would 
seem)  absented  himself  from  such  representations.  It  is  further 
handed  down,  that  his  deportment,  as  that  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Euripides,  was  hai)itually  grave  and  serious ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
represent  the  whole  set  as  bent  on  abolishing  the  comedies,  and 
every  thing  in  which  the  jollity  of  life  consisted.  The  come¬ 
dians  joined  the  coalition  against  the  philosophers,  and  Iler- 
mippus  in  particular,  though  not  alone,  acted  the  part  of  slan¬ 
derer  against  them,  as  effectually  as  Aristophanes  a  little  later. 

hen  the  public  mind  had  been  thus  worked  up,  Diopeithes 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  law  ‘for  the  better  observance  of  the 
national  religion,  and  keeping  up  the  sacrificest  /  which,  under 

The  only  credible  interpretation  of  this,  is,  that  Pericles  had  previously 
been  a  prosaic  man  of  the  world;  but  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Aspasia 
oj>ened  new  sluices  in  his  heart,  developed  his  moral  sentiments  and  imagi- 
nmive  (miwits,  ami  ilierflij-  alTcclfd  his  very  style  of  eloquence. 

.-rt  tl>e  decree,  as  given  by  Plutarch  (Pericles.’ch.  32).  are, 

That  whoever  do  not  believe  tii  (he  divinin'ex,  [or,  things  divine  ?  to  e»Iai 
or  who  teach  concerning  nublime  matters  0«rapoi,ov]  shall  be  capitally  im- 
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this  pretence,  brought  under  question  of  his  life  any  one  who 
should  he  found  guilty  of  disbelief  in  the  gods  of  the  Pantheuni. 
(This  law,  in  the  author’s  judgment,  proved  the  ruin  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Athens,  by  forcing  all  moral  teachers  into  hypocrisy,  or 
silencing  and  expelling  those  who  could  not  submit  to  it.) 
Anaxagoras  was  impeached  by  it,  and,  of  necessity,  condemned  ; 
for  it  could  not  be  (picstioncd  that  he  had  ‘taught  concerning 
sublime  matters,’  whicli  was  treasonable  by  the  law ;  but  after 
condemnation,  his  mild  behaviour,  and  the  influence  of  Pericles, 
easily  gained  a  softening  of  the  sentence  into  exile.* 

Another  blow  was  given  against  Pericles  through  his  friend, 
the  great  sculptor  Pheidias.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
'  sympathized  with  the  unbelief  of  the  philosoplicrs,  farther  than 
the  fact  that  he  (like  Socrates)  was  a  yodbuiUler;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  crowd  discerned  how  hard  it  was  for 
such  a  one  to  revere  the  works  of  his  own  hands.  Pv  suborn- 
ing  perjury  of  one  of  the  workmen,  Pheidias  was  accused  of 
embezzling  the  gold  placed  on  the  statue  of  ^lincrva :  and  al¬ 
though  he  easily  parried  the  attack  by  taking  the  gold  off,  and 
weighing  it,  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  the  secon¬ 
dary  charge  of  having  placed  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess, 
figures  resembling  that  of  Pericles  and  his  own  :  moreover,  as  a 
reward  to  the  perjured  informer,  the  people  (says  Plutarch) 
voted  him  exemption  from  taxes,  and  commended  Ins  person  to 
the  special  care  of  the  generals !  Since  at  this  very  moment 
Pericles  was  highly  popular,  it  is  evident  that  snch  votes  must 
have  been  carried  by  the  coalition,  through  artful  management 
and  ‘  packing  ’  of  the  assembly ;  and  this  was  by  far  the  worst 
point  in  the  little  democnicies  of  antiquity,  that  they  gave  so 
large  room  for  oligarchical  intrigue,  which  accomplished  atro¬ 
cious  crimes  under  the  colours  of  wildest  libertv.  Pheidias, 
while  in  prison,  had  new  slanders  thrown  on  him,  more  directly 
affecting  Pericles.  It  was  alleged,  that  he  had  made  his  house 
a  place  of  accommodation  for  gratifying  the  sensual  appetites  of 
Pericles,  and  received,  by  way  of  payment,  the  many  good  ‘jobs’ 
which  Pericles  found  for  him.  The  Athenians  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  most  unbridled  and  disgusting  slander  against  great 
men,  even  when  it  was  too  absurd  to  believe :  and,  perhaps, 
because  they  counted  it  mere  fun  and  nonsense,  they  felt  no 
scruple  in  encouraging  it  without  limit.  But  it  is  impossible  for 

*  This  would  probably  have  been  the  case  with  Socrates  many  years  later, 
had  he  not,  by  his  harsh  defiance  of  the  jury,  and  proud  demand  that  they 
would  reward,  not  punish  him,  exasperated  them  into  a  conviction,  that  he 
was  an  incurable  enemy  of  popular  government,  and  that  he  had  trained  up 
Alcibiades,  with  Critias,  and  others  of  the  aristocracy,  to  the  despotic  benii- 
nientb  from  which  Athens  had  so  bitterly  suffered. 
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this  to  go  on  for  months  and  years  without  r*  strong  impression 
being  produced,  and  men  at  last  begin  to  belie^e  the  echo  of 
their  own  lie. 

Pheidias  (according  to  the  account  followed  by  our  author) 
was  poisoned  in  prison  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies ;  as 
Ephialtes,  another  intimate  friend  of  Pericles,  had  been  assassi¬ 
nated  bv  them.  Tiiev  proceeded  to  impeaeh  1  ericles  himself 
for  the  ten  talents  missing  in  the  public  accounts,  hl^  which 
he  had  bribed  the  Spartan  general.  He  had  exhibited  it 
under  the  heading :  ‘  !Money  well  laid  out ;  ^  and  stiflly 
refused  all  explanation.  But  as  Athenian  acuteness  per¬ 
fectly  understood  what  intluences  could  alone  have  made 
a  Spartan  army  so  retire,  the  accusers  wholly  failed  of  their 
aim ;  and,  as  a  last  blow,  they  attacked  Aspasia,  lor  a  double 
crime ; — impiety,  which  could  easily  be  fastened  upon  her, — 
and,  (what  shows  their  confidence  that  some  of  the  mud  thrown 
by  tlie  comedians  had  stuck,)  on  the  charge  that  she,  like 
Pheidias,  had  made  her  house  a  receptacle  of  harlot  free  women 
as  a  convenience  to  Pericles  !  This  w  as  the  crisis  of  Pericles’s 
fortune.  He  determined  to  defend  Aspasia  himself,  but  was  so 
unnerved  by  the  full  perception  that  her  legal  guilt  (as  regards 
impiety)  was  clear,  that  he  could  plead  with  nothing  but  tears : 
and  his  judges  were  so  moved,  as  at  once  to  decree  that  she  w  as 
innocent,  although  (unaw  ares)  breaking  their  juror’s  oath  by  so 
doing.  His  enemies  had  now  shot  their  last  bolt :  his  leading 
opponent,  Thucydides,  sou  of  Melesias,  the  most  respectable 
man  among  them,  was  ostracized,  or  banished  for  ten  years,  and 
the  rest  shrunk  into  insignificance.  Having  divorced,  by 
mutual  agreement,  a  rich  wife  who  had  long  been  a  torment  to 
him,  he  married  his  beloved  Aspasia,  and  lived  w  ith  her  in  un¬ 
interrupted  harmony  and  singular  warmth  of  mutual  affection 
to  the  day  of  his  death;  enjoying  her  counsels  on  all  affairs 
of  moment,  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  public  or  private  fes¬ 
tivity,  and  finding  within  the  w’alls  of  his  own  happy  home  a 
relaxation  and  an  enjoyment  which  nothing  else  could  give. 
Thus  a  woman  ot  Miletus,  neither  rich  nor  noble,  wdiose  fame 
had  been  aspersed  by  the  foulest  imputations, — and  to  whom, 
as  not  being  an  Athenian  citizen,  the  Attic  huv  refused  the 
appellation  of  wifey — filled  the  soul  of  the  great  Pericles,  and 
would  have  taught  Athenian  matrons,  could  they  have  under¬ 
stood,  what  a  wile  and  mother  ought  to  be.  Such  are  the  ma¬ 
terials  lor  the  fiiscinating  book  now*  before  us.  The  author  has 
interwoven  sevcriil  fictitious  characters  with  much  skill  :  of 
w  horn  the  most  interesting  are, — the  young  pupils  of  Aspasia  ; 
Gl}cera  the  beautiful  luteplayer,  who  becomes  miserable  in  a 
life  ot  Atheuiau  dissipation  and  is  converted  (to  borrow  a  Chris- 
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tian  term)  by  a  discourse  from  Anaxagoras ;  Leostratos,  a 
rough  veterau  of  the  school  of  Cimon;  and  Glaucon,  a  young 
nobleman,  of  much  wit  and  good  temper,  who  lias  sided  with 
his  own  order,  but  refuses  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  by 
them  and  by  Cleon.  It  is  high  time,  however,  to  exhibit  by  quo¬ 
tations  the  author’s  style  of  description  and  dramatic  method. 
'NVe  begin  with  a  conversation  of  Socrates  with  a  fuller,  Phi- 
loxenos. 

*  *  And  so  thou  hast  shut  up  ihy  shop  and  put  on  the  philosopher*s 
gown,  Socrates !  I  fear  thou  hast  made  but  a  bad  exchange,  though 
indeed  1  have  been  told  that  thou  hast  the  charge  of  the  noble 
Criton’s  young  son,  and  if  so,  it  might  not  be  so  bad  a  thing.  But 
1  cannot  fancy  that.' 

‘  ‘  Why  not?’  asked  the  young  sculptor. 

‘  *  Because  the  child  is  a  mere  baby,  and  wants  a  nurse  rather 
than  a  tutor.’ 

‘  *  But  when  thou  wouldest  train  a  dog,  Philoxenos,  dost  thou  not 
begin  with  him  while  he  is  a  puppy?’ 

'  *  Yes,  but  children  are  not  puppies.  Who  ever  thinks  of  worrying 
a  baby  with  learning?  What  can  be  taught  to  a  child  only  just  out 
of  his  nurse’s  arms  ?’  . 

“Truly,  Philoxenos,  I  must  think  about  what  thou  art  saying; 
for  if  this  be  so,  I  ought  not  to  let  Criton  deceive  himself,  and  fancy 
that  I  can  do  anything  towards  the  education  of  his  son.  Thou 
shouldest  be  a  judge,  too,  in  this  mutter,  for  thou  also  hast  a  son. 
How  does  he  get  on  ?’ 

*  *  Oh,  bravely,  bravely.  Thou  wouldest  laugh  to  see  how 
gravely  he  sets  about  to  clean  the  spots  out  of  his  little  tunic,  and 
then  goes  to  his  mother  to  be  paid  for  it ;  he  knows  the  price,  too, 
as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  if  she  does  not  give  him  the  money  he  asks,  he 
threatens,  and  swears,  and  calls  all  the  gods  to  witness,  just  as  I 
should  do  myself  if  I  got  a  bad  customer.  11a!  ha  !  ha  !  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  I  heard  him  threaten  to  take  her  before  the  Thesmo- 
thetai  for  refusing  him  his  due.’ 

“And  where  did  he  learn  all  this  ?’ 

*  *  Oh,  he  has  heard  me  say  so  :  he  is  always  about  in  the  shop 
with  me.  I  like  him  to  see  how  things  are  managed,  because,  by 
and  by,  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  take 
some  of  the  weight  off  my  shoulders  when  I  grow  old.’ 

*  *  But  why  shouldest  thou  trouble  thyself  with  him  ?  Why  not 
leave  him  to  the  Carian  yonder  to  be  taught  what  is  needful  ?’ 

*  *  Why!  thou  dost  not  surely  imagine  that  yonder  fellow,  whom 
I  bought  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  grown  man,  has  learned  already 
to  understand  my  business  I  He  is  a  good  fellow  enough,  but 
stupid  and  untaught.’ 

‘  ‘  Then  thou  thinkest  that  thy  child  will  learn  something  of  the 
business  by  being  constantly  with  thee,  and  seeing  thy  mode  of 
carrying  it  on  ?* 
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*  *  Certainly  ;  that  was  the  way  that  I  learned  it  of  my  father ;  and 

he  will  do  as  I  did.  I  doubt  not.’  i  *  o  •*  » 

*  *  I  think  then  that  I  may  set  my  mind  at  rest  aboiu  Union  s 

plans.* 

*  •  Why  so  ?  What  has  that  to  do  with  my  business  ? 

*  *  Hast  thou  not  told  me  that  the  way  to  make  a  child  expert  in 
any  business  is  to  brini'  him  up  among  those  who  understand  it  well  ? 

*  *  Yes,  but  what  then  ?’ 

*  *  Why,  Criton’s  business  is  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior,  and 
he  wishes  his  son  to  be  brought  up  in  habits  which  shall  fit  him  for 
succeeding  to  his  lather  in  his  employments.  II  a  cliild  leains  to 
speak  of  a  Phrygian  slave,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  he  will 
express  himself  correctly  ?* 

*  ‘Truly,  I  did  not  think  ol  that.’ 

*  ‘And  hast  thou  not  generally  perceived  that  those  unfortunate 
people  who  have  been  reduced  by  fortune  to  but  one  degree  above 
beasts  of  burthen,  acquire  ill-habiis  from  their  mode  of  life  ?  that 
fear  makes  them  liars,  and  that  hardships  and  the  want  of  higher 
aims  make  them  gluttonous  and  selfish  V 

*  *  Yes,  ceitainly.’ 

'  ‘Then  il  children  ore  so  quick  in  catching  up  all  they  hear  and 
see,  is  there  not  danger  that  if  they  are  placed  in  a  nursery  among 
persons  whose  language  is  barbarous,  and  whose  manners  are  brutal 
and  selfish,  they  will  become  assimilated  to  the  people  they  live 
among  ?’ 

*  ‘  1  suppose  there  is,  but  yet  every  body  does  so.’ 

*  ‘  And,  perhaps,  that  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  fine 
speakers  among  us,  and  so  many,  whose  licentious  m..nners  are  a 
reproach  to  the  country.  Criton  probably  thinks  so,  and  wishes  his 
child's  first  words  to  be  pure  Attic,  and  his  first  sentiments  those  of 
a  generous  and  free  spirit.’ 

‘  ‘Truly,  Socrates,  thou  hast  a  clever  way  of  putting  things — now 
I  had  never  thought  of  all  this.’ 

‘  *  Nay,  but  thou  hadst  thought  of  it ;  for  instead  of  setting  thy 
slave  to  leach  thy  son,  thou  hast  taught  him  thyself.  Thank  the 
gods  that  tliey  did  not  give  thee  wealth  enough  to  ruin  thy  child  by 
aping  the  bad  customs  of  the  rich.’  ’ — vol.  i.  pp.  70—73. 


The  outrageous  insolence  and  wickedness  of  the  voung  aris¬ 
tocracy*  are  painted  by  him  in  colours  as  dark — and,  alas !  as 
true  -as  the  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  levity  of  the  populace. 
An  allccting  story  is  ingeniously  founded  on  a  statement  of  a 
comic  writer,  that  the  rage  of  the  Athenians  against  Megara 
was  caused  bv  the  Megarensians  having  carried  off  ‘  two  harlot- 
girls  of  Aspasia.*  He  interprets  it  as  follows.  *  A  voung  noble- 


W  hffi  hf  represents  the  more  moderate  of  the  nobles  rallying  round 
tl’ «»«ck  made  on  Aspaaia-a  well-conccived  and  better  exe- 
cuiedidea-«e  miss  the  name  of  Nicias,  orof  his  father  Niceratus  who 
must  hate  been  by  far  the  most  influential  of  this  small  party.  ’ 
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man,  named  Glycon,  pulled  off  the  veils  of  two  of  Aspasia's 
pupils,  when  they  were  walking  with  her  in  tlie  street :  upon 
which  Aspasia  ordered  the  slaves  in  attendance  to  heat  Glycon; 
a  result  which  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  Phei- 
dias,  who  himself  became  entangled  in  quarrel  with  Glycon  by 
the  haughty  refusal  of  the  latter  to  make  any  other  apology 
than  that  of  casting  on  the  ladies  epithets  of  ribaldry.  Glycon, 
in  revenge  for  the  threat  of  beating  him,  incites,  a  Megarian 
slavedealer  to  carry  off  the  two  young  ladies  and  sell  them  for 
slaves  in  Asia;  having  laid  a  plot  for  enticing  them  to  the  coast 
to  see  some  parrots,  and  authorized  the  slaver  to  carry  off  also 
GlycoiPs  own  slave — the  go-between  of  the  affair — on  whose 
person  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  found.  The  plot  is  accom¬ 
plished,  too  successfully.  Two  Attic  triremes  are  sent  in  pur¬ 
suit,  as  soon  as  the  discovery  is  made;  but  night  comes  on 
before  they  can  overtake  the  slave  ship,  which  then  escapes  by 
changing  its  course.  The  young  girls,  Lyde  and  Arete,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  honourable  Athenian  families,  on  understanding  their 
dreadful  situation,  choose  to  die  rather  than  to  live.  The  slave- 
dealer,  wishing  to  keep  them  in  good  spirits,  takes  off  their 
chains,  and  tells  them  that  they  are  to  become  queens  of  Per¬ 
sian  satraps;  so  fancying  that  he  has  softened  them,  he  at 
length  leaves  them  to  repose. 

'The  first  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  colour  the  eastern  sky  when 
the  cessation  of  the  plash  of  the  oars  told  the  young  girls  that  the 
moment  they  had  been  watching  for  had  arrived.  They  looked 
round  ;  the  captain  was  lying  wrapped  in  his  maiUle  on  the  deck  in 
a  profound  sleep ;  even  the  helmsman  was  nodding  at  his  post :  all 
was  yet  dark,  and  they  crept  silently  from  their  coverings  towards 
the  ship’s  side  :  with  noiseless  steps  they  glided  towards  the  prow, 
and  then  pausing  for  an  instant,  Lyde  pressed  her  lips  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  fair  child,  and  bound  her  robes  tightly  round  her,  taking 
the  same  precaution  herself.  ‘  Now,  Arete,’  whispered  she — ‘  a  firm 
step,  and  a  spring  without  faltering,  and  we  are  fiee — free  as 
Atlienian  maidens  should  be:  give  me  thy  hand,’ and  she  bound 
their  two  wrists  together  with  the  chain ;  then  holding  by  a  rope, 
they  mounted  the  most  projecting  part. 

*  '  Now,  dearest,  art  thou  ready  V 

'  Arel6  pressed  her  hand — it  was  her  answer :  the  slumbering 
rowers  heard  a  plasli  in  the  waves,  which  broke  their  rest  for  an 
instant,  and  the  helmsman  roused  himself ;  but  all  was  silent  again, 
and  they  sank  back  into  heavy  sleep  :  the  baik  drifted  on 

‘That  evening  some  fishermen  cast  their  drag  near  the  shore, 
beside  the  promontory  of  Sunium  ;  and  when  with  difficulty  they 
had  drawn  it  in,  were  astonished  at  finding  the  bodies  ol  two  young 
girls  entangled  in  the  net ;  their  hands  bound  together  by  a  golden 
chain ;  their  fingers  interclasped  even  in  death,  f he  dress  and 
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orQainents  spoke  them  to  be  Athenians  of  rank  ;  and  the  poor  men 
were  yet  in  consultation  what  was  to  be  done,  when  a  galley,  ap¬ 
parently  of  Athenian  build,  hove  in  sight.  They  immediately  made 
signals  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  two  of  them,  jumping  into 
another  skiff,  rowed  off  towards  the  vessel  which  had  seen  their 
signals,  and  was  now  making  for  the  shore.  It  was  one  of  those 
which  had  been  sent  from  Peira?us  the  evening  before,  and  was  that 
in  which  Pyrilampes  himself  had  embarked,  and  resolutely  pursued 
his  course  even  when  his  companion  galley  had  returned  homewards 
after  their  ineffectual  inspection  of  the  Megarean  ports. 

'  The  fishermen’s  tale  was  soon  told ;  and  Pyrilampes,  almost 
convinced  that  he  should  there  find  the  fatal  termination  of  his  quest, 
threw  himself  at  once  into  the  skiff,  and  bade  them  carry  him  to  the 
spot.  There,  on  the  shore,  lay  the  two  fair  girls,  so  gently  com¬ 
posed,  that  but  for  the  ashy  paleness  of  death  they  might  have  been 
thought  asleep  :  the  right  arm  of  Lyde  was  still  firmly  clasped  round 
the  waist  of  Arete  ;  the  arm  of  Aret^  was  round  the  neck  of  Lyde  : 
their  decently-composed  dress,  their  hair  still  braided  and  bound 
with  the  golden  fillets  which  they  had  worn  the  evening  before  ;  the 
gold  chain  still  twisted  round  their  small  wrists  ;  all  told  of  a  reso¬ 
lutely  prepared  and  peaceful  death  ;  there  had  evidently  not  been 
one  struggle  for  life.  Pyrilampes  bent  over  them  : — the  dress,  the 
features,  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  his  quest  was  over.  Many  a 
time  had  he  seen  death  in  the  field  or  on  the  \vaves — but  thus  bereft 
of  all  its  proud  circumstances,  with  only  its  sad  silence — its  marble 
beauty — he  had  not  seen  it ;  and  the  warrior  of  many  a  battle  bowed 
his  head,  and  wept  over  the  fair  flowers  that  lay  cropped  at  his  feet.’ 
— ib,  pp.  161 — 163. 

AVe  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  select  partial 
extracts,  which,  however  beautiful,  do  the  author  injustice  when 
thus  dislocated.  In  the  episode  from  which  we  have  quoted,  it 
may  be  seen  how  much  secondary  information  is  imparted  un¬ 
ostentatiously.  The  reader  sees,  without  its  being  named,  what 
cruel  leuds,  in  that  little  world,  might  grow  up  betw^een  states, 
in  consequence  of  acts  committed  by  individual  citizens,  in 
which  none  but  themselves  were  guilty:  also,  how  dreadfully  the 
slave-trade  facilitated  every  species  of  crime,  to  the  misery  of  the 
free  population.  On  the  state  of  slavery  also  the  author  has  just 
and  pointed  remarks,  for  which  we  cannot  make  room ;  to  the 
effect,  that  most  slaves  were  glad  to  be  engaged  by  their 
masters  in  a  scandalous  intrigue,  because  it  generally  Secured 
good  treatment  to  them,  else  the  master  might  chance  to  be 
betrayed  in  a  moment  of  passion.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
slaves  were  never  examined  by  the  magistrate  without  torture, 
the  master  had  not  the  least  fear  that  bribes,  or  any  calcula¬ 
tions  of  interest,  would  lead  his  slaves  to  treachery. 

Without  any  direct  allusion  to  questions  of  modern  contro- 
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versy,  the  author  imparts  principles  of  deepest  universal  im¬ 
portance,  concerning  freedom  of  thought,  uprightness  and 
straightforwardness,  and  the  evils  of  mere  j)arty.  The  chapter 
entitled  ^Practical  Man ,  in  which  a  certain  Cleohulus  maintains 
the  desirableness  of  upholding  the  religion  of  Athens  Jis  it  is, 
although  he  does  not  believe  it,  is  excellent ;  both  as  exhibiting 
the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  anticpiity,  and  exposing  a 
domineering  mischief  of  later  times,  ^^  c  can  only  extract  the 
following : — 

'  *  But  we  began  by  talking  of  belief said  Charmides,  smiling  :  *  it 
now  appears  that  thou  dost  not  believe  any  more  than  Anaxagoras 
docs  of  the  fables  told  regarding  the  gods.  Why  should  he  be 
blamed  for  avowing  the  same  thing  that  thou  thyself  dost  V 

*  *  Because  he  does  not,  like  me,  speak  it  merely  among  persons 
capable  of  understanding  it.  He  teaches  the  same  thing  to  all ;  and 
by  thus  weakening  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  superstitions,  if  thou 
wilt  have  it  so,  upon  whose  sanction  our  government  depends,  he 
hazards  the  upsetting  of  the  good  order  of  the  state.  This  is  the 
point  which  I  wish  to  ascertain  ;  for  if  he  confines  his  teaching 
merely  to  his  pupils,  as  other  philosophers  have  done,  I  do  not 
object  to  his  leading  them  as  far  as  he  pleases  ;  but  if  he  spreads  Ids 
doctrines  among  the  lower  sort,  I  think  it  will  be  attended  with 
danger,  wdiether  they  be  true  or  not :  perhaps  their  very  truth 
renders  the  risk  the  greater,  for  they  will  be  the  more  readily  im¬ 
pressed  on  men’s  minds.  But  of  this,  observe  that  I  speak  only 
hypothetically,  for  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  his  views  are  true :  I 
have  not  had  time  to  examine  them  sufficiently.’ 

‘  ‘.\nd  if,  on  examination,  thou  shouldst  find  them  to  be  true; 
wouldest  thou  then  oppose  the  making  them  public  ?’ 

*  ‘  Certainly :  I  have  already  said  that  their  very  truth  would 
increase  the  hazard.  Men’s  minds  would  be  set  afloat  after  they 
know  not  w  hat — and  the  spirit  of  change  once  infused,  who  can  tell 
where  it  would  stop  ?  Even  our  slaves  might  become  infected,  and 
begin  to  talk  about  the  common  rights  of  our  nature,  if  you  once 
persuade  them  that  all  men  have  in  them  an  immortal  and  divine 
essence  which  is  individually  distinct.’ 

'‘They  might,  certainly,’  said  Charmides,  musing:  'it  w’as  a 
danger  I  had  not  thought  of ; — and  yet,’  added  he,  with  the  warmth 
of  a  young  and  ingenuous  mind,  '  if  they  have  a  common  origin, 
they  have  those  rights.’ 

'  '  Undoubtedly  they  had*  replied  Cleobulus,  with  the  confident 
and  patronising  air  of  a  man  who,  in  mercy  to  a  discomfited  op¬ 
ponent,  will  not  push  his  advantages  too  far  :  ‘  undoubtedly  they  had; 
but  when  they  bartered  away  freedom  for  life,  it  was  their  own  choice 
to  do  so,  therefore  they  have  voluntarily  abandoned  those  rights, 
and  have  received  payment  in  the  maintenance  afforded  them.  But 
should  these  new  doctrines  inflame  their  minds  with  the  notion  that 
a  change  in  the  state  of  things' might  cancel  their  original  compact, 
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and  give  them  a  chance  of  recovering  their  former  rights,  what  would 
become  of  all  property  ?  The  free  citizens  are  not  more  than  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  lour,  at  the  utmost how  could  we  maintain 
our  position  amid  so  learlul  a  struggle  ?  Ihou  seest,  my  young 
friend,  that  the  question  is  a  more  perplexed  one  than  tliou  hadst 
imagined,  and  it  is  better  to  bear  a  little  wrong,  whose  extent  we 
know,  than  to  run  alter  novelties  wdiich  may  produce  much  greater 
evils.* 

*  Charmides  was  silent :  he  thought  of  the  various  rnanual  labours, 
executed  by  slaves ;  figured  to  himself  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
which  a  servile  insurrection  might  cause,  and  began  to  think  that 
the  philosopher  might  perhaps  be  imprudent  in  his  too  hasty 
endeavours  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind,’ — ib.  pp.  180 — 182. 

*  *  Whither  away,  Charmides  ?’  said  Ariphron  :  *  what  problem 
hast  thou  in  thy  head  that  puzzles  thee  ?  lor  thou  lookest  not  a  little 
grave  and  perplexed.* 

*  *  We  are  going  to  hear  Anaxagoras,’  replied  the  son  of  Pheidias : 

*  and  Cleobulus  here  has  been  making  so  many  objections  to  his 
plan  of  teaching  the  truth  publicly,  that  he  has  almost  staggered  me: 
come  with  us,  and  tell  us  what  you  think.’ 

*  '  Willingly  ;  for  in  fact' that  was  our  intention  even  before  we 
overtook  you.  We  were  both  so  disgusted  at  Hermippos’s  supper 
parly  the  other  night,  that  we  determined  to  m»ke  a  trial  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  see  whether  it  would  affoid  us  a  little  better  amusement; 
so  Arislon  and  1  were  on  our  way  to  enrol  ourselves  among  the 
pupils  of  Anaxagoras,  and  perhaps  also  of  Aspasia,  for  we  are  curious 
to  hear  her.’ 

'  *  1  do  not  like  this  plan  of  suffering  females  to  appear  in  public 
on  ordinary  occasions,’  said  Cleobulus:  ‘without  arguing  the 
question  in  a  moral  point  of  view — for  I  leave  those  considerations 
to  those  whose  especial  profession  it  is — as  a  statesman  I  object  to 
it.  You  see  what  h«\s  been  the  consequence  :  women  are  physically 
too  feeble  to  protect  themselves :  they  are  exposed  to  outrage  as 
soon  as  they  enter  into  the  haunts  of  men,  and  then  the  state  is  en¬ 
tangled  in  quarrels,  as  is  the  case  now  with  regard  to  Megara.  To 
maintain  our  honour  we  are  obliged  to  take  strong  measures,  and 
probably  a  fresh  war  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  disregard  of 
wholesome  customs  by  two  young  girls.  I  do  not  complain  of  these 
things  as  in  themselves  wrong — probably  no  action  is  in  itself  either 
right  or  wrong  ;  but  I  complain  of  the  want  of  judgment  which  has 
attempted  changes  before  society  was  prepared  for  them.’ 

*  Charmides  was  again  perplexed  :  he  could  easily  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  right  from  the  wrong,  but  this  appeal  to  expediency 
embairassed  him,  and  the  tone  of  candour,  accompanied  by  a  grave 
conviction  ol  the  lorce  of  his  own  arguments,  which  distinguished 
Cleobulus  s  conversation,  made  him  distrust  himself,  and  made  him 
long  lor  some  one  to  aid  him  in  answering  pleas  which  he  felt  but 
could  not  prove  to  be  futile.’ 

•  ‘  I  do  not  know  any  more  dangerous  person,’  continued  Cle- 
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obulus,  in  the  same  tone  of  perfect  conviction,  *  than  this  kind  of 
speculatist ;  without  any  of  the  practical  knowledge  which  would 
enable  him  to  correct  his  views,  he  pursues  some  wild  theory  which 
sounds  plausible,  and  entangles  himself  and  his  followers  in  inextri¬ 
cable  dilhculties  before  he  is  aware  of  it.  Tliey  are  forced  then  to 
recur  to  practical  men  ;  but  it  is  generally  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evil  entirely.’  * — ib.  pp.  183 — 185. 

From  the  coiicliisioii,  wc  extract  one  more  illustration  of  the 
author’s  sentiments : — 

*  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  streets  of  Athens  saw  a  very 
different  scene,  as  a  gay  party,  with  dance  and  song,  conducted 
Aspasia  as  a  bride  to  the  house  of  her  illustrious  husband  ;  and  at 
long  tables  spread  in  the  Agora,  the  armourers  with  Metrodoros  at 
their  head,  mingled  with  the  other  heliastai,  sat  as  guests  at  the 
feast  which  celebiated  the  nuptials  of  the  loveliest  woman  and 
greatest  man  of  the  age,  till  shout  and  song  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night  long  after  the  usual  hour  for  repose. 

*  Never  was  there  a  cloud  upon  that  auspicious  union,  till  the 
hand  of  death  dissolved  the  tie.  From  the  hour  of  their  marriage, 
the  wedded  pair  were  indeed  what  they  were  created  to  be,  and 
Pericles  found  in  Aspasia  the  help  which  his  heart  sought.  With 
her  his  political  plans  were  matured,  his  orations  were  composed  ; 
in  his  campaigns  she  accompanied  him  ;  when  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  office  at  home,  she  shared  and  lightened  his  cares. 
Never  did  he  leave  his  home  in  the  morning  without  clasping  her  in 
a  fond  embrace,  never  did  he  return  without  a  similar  greeting.  One 
son,  tlie  heir  of  his  father’s  talents,  crowned  their  union,  and  the  af¬ 
fectionate  husband  and  father  lived  to  receive  from  the  grateful 
attachment  of  the  Athenian  people,  as  a  reparation  for  the  wrong 
they  had  done  him  in  a  moment  of  ill  humour,  the  reversal  of  the 
law  which  forbade  foreign  marriages  :  his  son  was  enrolled  in  his 
father’s  ward  by  the  name  of  Pericles,  and  Aspasia  was  received  on 
the  footing  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 

*  The  triumph  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  stained  by  no 
personal  revenge ;  the  ostracism,  which  carried  no  dishonour  to  his 
adversary,  removed  Thucidides  from  Athens;  and  the  conscience  of 
others,  rather  than  any  act  of  Pericles  himself,  led  them  to  withdraw 
also  ;  but  no  instance  of  vindictive  feeling  on  his  part  is  recorded. 
No  less  god-hke  in  his  forgiveness  of  injuries  than  in  his  power  of 
mind,  he  disdained  to  remember  his  wrongs,  and  his  measures  had 
no  personal  object.  I’erhaps  in  his  resolution  never  to  leave  Aspasia 
behind  him,  even  when  his  military  duties  called  him  away  from 
Athens,  might  be  traced  a  recollection  of  the  fate  of  Pheidias,  but 
that  was  all. 

‘  Tlie  record  of  human  life  is  far  more  melancholy  than  its  course; 
the  hours  of  quiet  enjoyment  are  not  noted  ;  the  thousand  graces  and 
happinesses  of  social  life,  the  loveliness  of  nature  meeting  us  at 
every  step,  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  resulting  from  health  and  a  pure 
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air,  the  bright  sun,  the  starry  firmament — all  that  cheers  man  on  his 
road  through  his  probationary  state,  that  warms  the  heart  arid  makes 
life  pleasant,  is  omitted  in  the  narrative,  which  can  only  deal  with 
facts ;  and  wc  read  of  disappointment,  and  sickness,  and  death,  and 
exclaim  *  Why  is  man  born  to  sorrow  ?’  He  is  not  so  :  years  of  en¬ 
joyment  brace  the  soul  for  the  grief  when  it  comes  j  and  when  it 
does  come,  it  comes  mixed  with  so  many  alleviating  circumstances 
for  those  who  do  not  willfully  reject  all  the  lesser  pleasures  which 
the  loving  Father  of  all  his  works  has  with  so  tender  a  care  scattered 
at  our  feet,  that  even  the  grief  is  far  less  in  the  reality  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  relation. 

‘  The  reader  has  here  the  record  of  a  part  of  a  man’s  life,  and 
death  must  close  it ;  yet  the  path  towards  the  grave  was  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  strewed  with  abundant  flowers,  and  but  few  thorns.  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  nevertheless,  that  after  having  traced 
the  course  of  an  individual  through  years  of  happiness,  we  stand 
beside  his  death- bed,  and  see  the  spirit  withdraw  from  the  arena 
where  it  has  struggled  and  triumphed,  even  though  we  know  that  it 
withdraws  only  to  receive  the  victor’s  crown ;  and  we  cannot  lake  a 
last  leave  of  Pericles  without  a  sigh.  It  is  ev  ident  that  even  the  im¬ 
partial  writer  who  left  us  his  history  for  *  an  everlasting  memorial’ 
had  some  such  feeling  ;  for  he  dwells  on  the  virtues  of  the  great 
Athenian  statesman  with  the  affection  of  a  personal  friend  ; — indeed, 
he  might  have  been  such, — and  seems  to  enjoy  the  thought,  that  he 
could  hand  down  to  posterity  a  true  character  of  one  so  much  and 
so  undeservedly  maligned  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.’ — vol.  ii. 
pp.  273—275. 

^^e  should  not  do  justice  to  our  feelings  concerning  this 
‘Talc  of  Athens/  if  wc  did  not  express  our  belief  that  the 
nerusal  of  it  stimulates  the  noblest  and  best  affections  of  the 
heart.  It  will  make  the  young  and  thoughtless  wiser,  and  it 
will  freshen  up  right  sentiment  and  high  aspiration  in  those 
who  already  stand  on  the  same  level  as  the  writer.  In  his  ex¬ 
culpation  of  Aspasia,  w  e  heiu*tily  rejoice ;  and  freely  confess  that 
he  has  opened  to  us  various  new  and  happy  trains  of  thought 
thereby.  A\  hether  she  was  really  and  altogether  so  discerning, 
so  noble,  so  glorious  as  his  rich  fancy  has  depicted,  is  difficult 
for  a  cautious  critic  to  decide.  He  himself  pretends  only  to 
have  probably  restored^  as  an  artist  from  the  fragments  of  a 
building,  the  history  which  has  come  down  mutilated  and  mis¬ 
represented  :  and  as  such  we  can  thankfully  accept  it.  That 
the  imputations  cast  by  the  ancients  upon  Aspasia  are  vile 
mventions  ot  low  or  malignant  minds,  would  be  nearly  certain 
from  the  fact  that  Plutarch  refers  to  no  authorities  but  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  gross  and  false  comedians,  whose  testimony  he 
himself  rejects  with  grave  disapproval :  while  her  connexion 
with  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  ought  to  be  a  full  vindication  of 
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her  proceedings.  But  when  we  have  to  lament  that  even  our 
best  writers  continue  to  this  day  to  give  historical  weight  to  the 
malignant  grossness  of  an  Aristophanes,  we  eannot  wonder  if  a 
Plutarch  or  a  Diodorus  arc  occasionally  led  astray  hv  like 
influences.  We  farther  rejoice  in  the  vindication  of  Euripides, 
short  as  it  is,  in  the  graceful  fiction  before  us.  Some  of  the 
great  German  scholars  would  seem  to  have  so  thrown  their 
hearts  into  Grecian  art  and  Grecian  mythology,  as  actuallv  to 
be  shocked  at  Euripides’s  pulling  in  pieces  the  indecent  or  cruel 
tales  which  passed  as  religion,  and  exhibiting  their  ancient 
heroes  and  heroines  in  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature. 
Even  in  Dr.  W.  Smith’s  excellent  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
Mythology,  we  find  a  learned  writer  questioning,  ‘  whether,  in 
the  absence  of  a  fixed  external  standard  of  morality,  it  w^as  not 
most  dangerous  to  tamper  with  what  might  supply  the  place  of 
it,  however  ineffectually,  through  the  medium  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  &c.,  &c.’  This  would  be  plausible,  if  any  high  morality 
had  been  pretended  by  the  Greek  religion,  or  heroic  talcs :  but 
the  fact  is  precisely  the  contrary.  As  in  modern  Hindostan,  so 
in  ancient  Greece,  the  morality  of  the  people  was  weighed  down 
by  a  religion  decidedly  inferior  to  the  common  conscience. 
How  Christians,  (in  the  laxest  sense  of  the  word,)  can  write  as 
they  do  concerning  Greek  mythology,  often  amazes  us,  when 
we  set  side  by  si(le  the  invectives  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
against  idolatry ;  who  must  be  mad  fanatics,  if  the  Greek  wor¬ 
ship  deserved  to  be  looked  at  with  any  equanimity.  Yet  calm 
historians  bear  w  itness  that  out  of  the  Hebre\v  Prophets  sprang 
all  the  spiritual  eminence  of  the  Jewish  people;  and  the  same 
philosophers  who  palliate  the  odiousness  of  Hellenic  superstition 
are  often  found  extolling  and  justifying  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of 
Mahommed.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  beauty  of  Greek 
sculpture  has  seduced  men  who  otherwise  deserve  cadmiration, 
into  a  niost  undue  respect  for  a  system,  which  the  more 
thoughtful  part  of  the  Greeks  could  not  res])ect ;  and  we  must 
repeat  our  thankfulness  to  the  author  before  us,  that  he  so  man¬ 
fully  tears  off  the  veil,  to  exhibit  the  ugliness  of  this  falsely 
called  worship. 

In  his  pages  also,  Anaxagoras  and  some  earlier  philosophers 
receive  a  praise  seldom  awarded  them.  Modern  literjiti  indeed 
have  become  aware  of  the  high  merit  of  Anaxagoras,  but  the 
facts  have  not  been  brought  out  for  popular  knowledge.  That 
in  the  preaching  of  some  of  these  remarkable  men  there  was  a 
moral  power  is  evidenced  by  the  authentic  accounts  of  profligates 
arrested  in  their  career,  and  permanently  rescued  iuto  a  life  of 
virtue ;  cases  which  though  few,  are  well  attested.  The  author 
has  skilfully  adapted  this  to  the  aflecting  story  of  the  fair 
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(ilvcera;  in  which  also  lie  probes  to  the  bottoui,  what  it  is  that 
makes  marriage  a  holy  and  honorable  state ;  and  teac  ics  ns 
readers  to  look  through  forms  into  their  substance;  and  wlnie 
valuing  our  own  happier  jiolitical  position,  not  to  mistake  and 

despise  those  who  are  less  favoured. 

Ilut  the  question  finally  remains  :  are  we  to  take  our  histoii- 
cal  view  of  Pericles,  from  the  portrait  which  the  authoi  holds 
up  to  us?  And  here  we  are  forced  to  say, — that  we  stii\e  in 
vain  to  convince  ourselves  that  he  even  approximates  to  the 
truth.  Pericles  indeed, — compared  with  the  selfish,  profligate 
or  wickcii  nobility,  against  whom  in  his  later  life  he  had  to 
struggle,  or  with  the  demagogues  who  succeeded  him,  was  an 
excellent  and  noble  person.  In  this  contrast,  we  oclieve, 
Thucydides  the  historian  contemplated  him,  and  inevitably 
formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  him,  intelieetually  and  morally. 
Tiic  breach  between  Pericles  and  Cimon  had  been  entirely 
healed,  and  Thucydides,  a  kinsman  of  Cimon,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  of  the  opposite  party  to  Pericles ;  nor  is  his  evi¬ 
dence,  in  Pericleses  favour,  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwilling 
concession  extorted  bv  truth.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  ns 
that  Thucydides  himself  is  another  Pericles;  only  strijit  of  all 
cUxpienee,  and  therefore  probably  little  fit  for  jniblic  life  at 
Athens.  That  he  most  unduly  overrates  the  political  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  Pericles,  lies  on  the  surface  of  his  own  annals. 
Many  times  he  comments  on  the  stupidity,  languor,  selfishness, 
and  even  cowardice,  which  the  Laccdiemonians  displayed  in  the 
Peloponnesian  w  ar,  and  says  that  they  proved,  ‘  most  convenient 
enemies  this  could  not  have  been  foreseen  :  and  had  they 
acted  with  such  vigour  as  might  have  been  expected ; — had 
Archidamns  or  his  colleague  been  a  Brasidas  or  an  Agesilaus; 
— the  empire  of  Athens  would  have  been  destroyed  in  tlic 
second  year  of  the  war.  \ct  Thucydides  gives  Pericles  credit 
for  having  foreseen  that  Athens  was  strong  enough,  •  easily  to 
get  the  better.'  Again,  nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  from 
his  own  account,  than  that  the  ilreadful  plague  in  the  second 
year  which  brought  the  city  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  (as  he 
sa\s,)  permanently  corrn|)ted  the  morals  of  the  nation, — was 
caused  by  Pericles  himselt ;  who  forced  the  people  into  war, 
sorcU  against  their  will,  and  urged  upon  them,  as  a  necessary 
rtsnlt,  to  migiate  promiscnonsly  into  the  citv  and  its  long  walls. 
Yet  the  historian  docs  not  sec  that  this  at  all  takes  olf  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  statesman  ’.—Again,  Pericles  held  the  chief 
military,  as  well  as  civil,  rule;  and  in  this  character  kept  down 
talents  superior  to  his  own.  It  would  seem  that  the  bloo  V 
battle  of  lanagra  fought  by  the  Athenians  against  the  Lacedffi- 
mouiaus,— through  the  obstinate  follv  of  the  party  of  Pericles, 
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while  Cinioii  was  under  ostracism, — liad  damped  liis  courage  its 
rej^ards  all  direct  conilict  with  S[)artan  troops.  l)\n*in^  the 
first  inroad  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  ^reat  war  which  l)c^an 
twenty-six  years  later,  he  jmsitirely  |>revented  the  Athenians 
from  sallying  to  repel  them;  and  thereby  depressed  their  s|)irits 
exceedingly,  lie  had  learned  that  the  Athenian  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  however  great  their  bravery,  were  not  traineil  well 
enough  to  compete  with  those  of  Sparta.  True:  hnt  was  this 
the  only  sort  of  war  known  to  him?  Myronides  had  shockingly 
massacred  a  Corinthian  battalion,  under  advantage  of  gronml, 
by  a  force  of  mere  slingers ;  and  Pericles  had  not  been  long  iu 
his  grave,  ere  Demosthenes  defeated  a  powerful  Spartan  army 
and  brought  nearly  three  hundred  alive  to  Athens,  by  a  su- 
])erior  body  of  arehers  and  other  light  troops.  Iphierates  after¬ 
wards  showed  that  target eers,  (or  men  with  small  shields,)  eonld 
vanquish  the  cumbrous  soldiers  of  Lyenrgns.  If  Pericles 
resolved  to  force  his  ])eople  into  war,  he  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  to  light  for  the  land  of  Attica:  but  he  was  not:  and 
in  consequence,  nothing  but  gross  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  Sparta,  saved,  for  a  time,  her  great  rival. 

]bit  we  must  slightly  recapitulate  the  life  of  Pericles.  The 
chronology  of  many  of  the  events  is  nneeitain,  and  we  arc  not 
persuaded  by  the  ingenious  author  before  ns  that  he  has  brought 
them  into  a  correct  union;  while  undoubtedly  he  so  arranges 
them  as  to  give  plausibility  to  his  high  estimate  of  the  Athenian 
statesman.  So  much,  however,  is  clear,  (^imon  was  more  of  a 
(jireck  than  of  an  Athenian.  His  polities  were  those  of  Aris¬ 
tides  or  Isocrates.  He  desired  to  unite  (Jreeee  against  Persia. 
His  measures,  and  only  his,  would  have  kept  Athens  and  Sparta 
in  political  amity  ;  while  they  did  not  hinder  Athens  from  immea¬ 
surably  outstepping  her  eonq)etitor.  Every  year  that  the  good 
understanding  continued,  Athens  waxed  stronger  and  stronger, 
but  S[)arta  remained  stationary.  ^A  masterly  inactivity,'  to 
borrow  a  transatlantic  phras(‘,  as  regards  Lacedaunon,  was  the 
true  policy  for  Athens :  and  this,  Cimon  ])nrsned.  And  with 
what  result?  The  op[)osite  ]>arty,  with  whom  Pericles  acted, 
though  perhaps  he  was  not  yet  acknowledged  as  its  leader,  im¬ 
peached  Cimon  for  love  of  the  Lacedtemonunis !  and  bi'inished 
him  for  ten  years.  Tliis  deed  was,  in  our  belief,  that  which 
proved  fatal  to  all  attempts  at  (Jrccian  union,  and  for  it  Pericles 
bears  a  large  responsibility.  Onr  author  wishes  ns  to  believe 
that  the  unfortunate  iealousv  of  the  Laccda'inonians  alone 
thwarted  I'erieles  in  a  great  scheme  of  union  for  (ireecc.  We 
think  he  has  made  more  of  the  scheme  than  it  deserved,  espe¬ 
cially  since  he  has  transposed  its  place  in  time  by  some  fifteen 
or  more  years ;  but  if  otherwise,  when  to  love  the  Lacedaemo- 
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nians  had  been  made  a  crime  in  the  most  distinguished  *  ge¬ 
neral  of  Athens.-when  he  had  been  recalled  from  banishment 
only  after  liis  volunteering  to  fight  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
where  one  hundred  of  his  comrades  fell  round  his  armour,— how 
could  Lacediemon  assent  to  a  scheme  which  made  Athens  the 
centre  of  Grecian  power?  Cimon,  w  e  think,  deserves  the  credit 
which  our  author  assigns  to  Pericles  :  we  could  also  wish  that 
it  had  occurred  to  him  to  rescue  Llpiiiice,  sister  of  Cimon,  from 
the  foul  stain  which  the  scandal-lovers  poured  upon  her;  if,  in¬ 
deed,  all  the  tales  of  CimoiPs  early  profligacy  arc  not  equally 
slanders.  Ihit  to  proceed,  when  Gimon  had  been  ostracized, 
Pericles  acted  the  part  of  a  thorough  demagogue,  treating  the 
treasury  of  the  allies  as  a  convenient  supply  for  the  poor  of 
Athens*  and  bribing  these  out  of  the  public  money,  since  his 
own  fortune  would  not  suflice  for  it.  His  great  admirer  Plu¬ 
tarch  distinctly  remarks,  that  (what  is  equally  true  of  Caesar) 
while  competing  for  power  he  was  a  lavish  demagogue,  but  that 
when  he  had  won  it,  he  became  highminded  and .  aristocratical 
in  his  dealings  w  ith  the  people.  The  author  would  attribute 
this  to  Aspasia’s  excellent  influence  on  him,  but  it  has  another 
far  more  obvious  explanation. 

We  must  however  here  notice  a  point,  in  which  we  tliink 
the  author  has  unwittingly  been  unjust  to  Pericles.  On  the 
authority  of  Plutarch,  he  believes  that  he  carried  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  which  inflicted  not  only  illegitimacy,  but  slavery,  on  all 
Athenian  citizens  whose  mothers  w  ere  foreigners  ;  and  that  by 
it  nearly  5(XK)  free  persons  were  actually  sold  into  bondage  ! 
So  atrocious  a  deed  is  scarcely  credible.f  But,  w  aiving  the  atro¬ 
city  of  it, — Plutarch  tells  us  (ch.  21))  that  the  three  sons  of  Cimon, 
named  Lacedit'inonius,  Thessalus  andEleius,  w  ere  born  of  an  Ar¬ 
cadian  mother :  all  these,  then,  must  have  been  sold  into  bon¬ 
dage?  But  no:  he  himself  observes,  that  Pericles  sent  Lacediemo- 
nius  with  only  ten  ships  to  Corevra,  (sO  late  as  b.c.  432),  and  w  as 
thought  to  have  wished  to  discredit  him  by  giving  him  so  small 
a  force.  1  his  w’as  about  three  years  before  the  imagined  re¬ 
peal  of  his  own  law  in  favour  of  his  son  by  Aspasia.  Tangled 
as  the  subject  is,  we  confess  that  we  feel  no  conviction  that  fo- 


6  cannot  tell  whether  the  author  deliberately  holds  to  the  vulgar 
tale  concerning^  the  humiliating  peace  which  Cimon  forced  Artaxerxes  to 
mak<^  It  18  rejected  (we  think  justly)  by  our  foremost  scholars. 

t  Since  the  above  was  wriiten,  we  see  that  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  and  Mr. 
Clinton  reject  Plutarch’s  tale  as  incredible.  The  latter  wishes  to  alter 
iTpa»ij(Tae,  irere  soUf  to  a7rrj\a0i;<rai>,  were  ejected.  Even  then,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  in  so  violent  a  measure,  which  must  have  affected  the  higher  or 
wcH.thier  classes  in  large  pro^iortion.  May  not  the  truth  have  been,  that 
none  but  citizens  pure  of  both  jiarents  icere  allowed  to  partake  in  the  gift  of 
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reign  niotlicrs  were  exposed  to  any  legal  disqualification  in  those 
times ;  although  spiteful  comedians  or  orators  were  always  glad 
to  ding  the  name  of  M’oreigner’  or  ‘bastard’  on  one  wliose 
blood  was  not  purely  Atbenian.  In  passing,  we  cannot  help 
observing  how  Cimon,  by  tbe  very  names  given  to  his  sons,  lu- 
dicateil  his  sympathy  with  all  Cl  recce,  and  his  desire  that  it 
should  be  a  single  whole. 

Tlie  war  of  IVricles  against  Samos  is  defended  by  our  author 

on  grounds  wliich  do  not  satisfy  ns ;  though  we  (piite  allow  that 

they  were  good  enough  lor  common  Athenians — good  enough, 

possibly,  for  'riiucydides,  who  seems  to  sec  nothing  wrong  here, 

more  than  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  merely  say,  such 

wars  arc  (piitc  inconsistent  with  the  just  and  simj)le-mindcd 

views  attributed  bv  the  author  to  Pericles.  Nor  can  Athenians 

% 

have  been  wanting,  who  held  that  which  we  regard  as  a  sounder 
judgment ;  when  Plpinicc,  sister  of  Cimon — a  woman  of  nuis- 
culinc  mind,  it  seems — publicly  reproached  Pericles  ‘for  losing 
the  lives  of  brave  citizens  in  a  war,  not  against  IMiccnicians  and 
^ledes,  but  in  subduing  an  allied  and  kindred  state.’  The  duty 
of  Athens,  as  leader  of  the  confederacy,  was  to  stop  private  and 
civil  wars,  to  mediate  between  fierce  factions,  and  to  enforce 
reasonableness  on  both.  Hut  Pericles  acted  towards  Samos  as 
our  political  Protestants  have  tried  to  act  towards  Ireland;  viz., 
to  set  up  as  masters  what  they  regard  as  the  English  party, 
and  depress,  eject,  or  slaughter  the  opponents.  According  to 
Thirlwall,  the  result  of  this  war  was,  that  Athens  used  the  trea¬ 
sure  of  tlie  allies  as  her  own ;  if  so,  now  must  have  commenced 
the  vast  expenditure  on  public  buildings  at  Athens,  which  our 
author  ])uts  somewhat  earlier.  He  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  these  buildings  were  a  moral  curse  to  Athens. 
These,  and  not  the  much  caluuiniated  ‘sophists’  or  philosophers, 
dei)auched  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  To  enrich  themselves 
with  yVr.s7V//^  gold,  taken  l)y  open  war,  hurt  no  man’s  conscience. 
The  barbarian  was  believed  to  be  prey,  as  lawful  to  a  (ireck 
as  the  game  of  the  mountains  or  the  feathered  fowl.  Hut  all 
felt  that  Greeks  had  rights  towards  Clreeks,  and  especially  that 
the  money  of  allies,  at  first  frc'cly  contributed,  could  not  be 
justly  exacted  by  compulsion,  and  then  used  lor  the  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  state.  No  Athenian  could  become  proud 
of  the  buildings  of  Pericles  without  imbibing  a  crooked  mo¬ 
rality;  and  this  is  observable  throughout  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
where  those  who  maintain  that  ‘  might  makes  right  habitually 
refer  to  tbe  example  ot  the  city  herself,  as  an  unansweiable 
argument ;  since  otherwise  it  would  be  rccpiisite  to  condemn  her 
as  a  public  robber. 

Lastly,  none  can  pretend  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
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forced  Pericles  into  the  fatal  war  with  Sparta,  which  wrecked 
for  ever  the  hopes  of  permanent  good  in  Greece.  All  parties 
hilt  he  were  averse  to  it.  Sjiartu  was  strongly  indisiioscd  :  the 
Athenian  people  dreaded  it  exceedingly.  He,  and  he  alone,  is 
responsible  for  tlie  unjust  attack  on  Potidica,  and  tlie  unjust 
interference  hetneen  (\)rcyra  and  (Corinth.  He  it  ^^as  ulio  re¬ 
fused  the  least  concession  to  ^lejrara,  on  j^rounds  ^^llich  ougjht 
never  to  be  used,  except  by  a  state  which  is  ])urely  and  perfeetly 
in  the  ri^dit ;  viz.,  that  if  a  little  were  yielded,  more  would  be 
asked,  llv  such  false  ])atnotisni,  and  fatal  obstinacy,  this  ac¬ 
complished,  able,  and  in  many  respects  virtuous  man,  gave  the 
most  fatal  of  all  blows  ever  given  to  the  happiness  ot  rising 
Cireece:  nevertheless,  on  his  deathbed  he  took  credit  to  him¬ 
self,  for  having  never  caused  aii  Athenian  citizen  to  wear 
mourning !  So  vain  was  he  of  his  unenterprising  generalship, 
and  so  blind  to  the  sanguinary  tendencies  of  his  statesmanship. 

Hut  we  have  written  enough.  In  conclusion,  we  must  ob¬ 
serve  that  our  author’s  English  is  pure  and  racy — not  like  that 
of  some  fashionahle  novelists — and  remains  equally  simple  and 
natural,  through  the  many  brilliant  passages  with  which  it 
abounds. 


Art.  IV. —  1.  A  History  of  the  British  Freshwater  A /gee,  including  descrip^ 
tions  of  the  Desmideee  and  Diatomacea,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
plates,  illustrating  the  various  species.  By  Arlbur  Hill  Hassull. 
In  '2  vols.  pp.  4G2.  London  :  iligl.ley.  1S45 
‘2.  Vhycologia  Brittannica  ;  or,  a  History  of  British  Sea-weeds  By  Wil¬ 
li. on  Henry  Harvey,  M.D.,  M.H.  l.A.  No.  1.  London:  Reeve. 
1840. 

Tins  is  a  seasonable  book;  and  the  author  has  not  only  set 
about  his  task  in  a  right  spirit,  but  carried  it  through  with 
commendable  diligence.  It  appears  at  a  time  when,  after 
much  loose  and  scattered  observation,  mixed  with  a  fair  propor- 
ti(»n  of  critical  and  scientific  rescarcli,  it  has  become  expedient 
to  gather  up  the  fragments,  to  test  theories,  and  to  bring  both 
experiments  and  generalizations  so  completely  into  one  view,  as 
to  gain  an  adxantageous  position,  both  for  ascertaining  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  cryptogamic  science  in  one  of  its  inosAntrieate 
departments,  and  for  taking  a  fresli  start  in  progressive  dis- 
co^en^  In  works  of  this  kind,  made  up  of  much  and  minute 
detail,  It  can,  hoiycver,  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  a  severe 
and  searching  criticism  must  detect  errors  both  circumstantial 
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and  speculative.  There  arc  many  departments  of  natural 
science  in  which  it  seems  a  neccssurv  condition  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  that  it  can  rarclv  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt ;  and  this  inherent  dilliculty  presses  hard  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  volumes  before  us:  but  time  and  space  fail  us  for  so 
extensive  an  iiupiiry,  and  with  this  preliminary  caution  we  must 
limit  ourselves  to  such  f^cneral  intimations  as  may  justify  our 
favourable  estimate  of  Mr.  llassaU’s  work. 

Feuv  sections  of  natural  science  are  so  unpromising  as  this. 
The  motley  scum  of  the  standin*'  pool,  the  dark  slime  that 
makes  our  pardeii  walks  unsij^htly  and  our  woodland  path  un¬ 
certain,  the  dregs  that  otfend  the  sense  in  the  ditch  or  drain, 
supply  a  large  portion  of  its  material.  \\  e  take  u[)  w  hat  seems 
to  be  little  else  than  a  confused  and  accidental  mass ;  and  w  hen 
we  have  so  far  conquered  our  annoyance  as  to  venture  on  mani¬ 
pulation,  we  find  that  there  is  before  us  a  distinct  and  marvel¬ 
lous  organism,  ehicHy  of  fil)rous  structure,  passing  through 
the  regular  stages  of  growth,  maturity,  and  reproduction,  and 
presenting,  throughout  its  changes,  phenomena  which  make  us 
halt  in  our  conclusions,  and  leave  us  doubtful  to  what  definition 
of  cy.istenec  we  arc  to  refer  their  forms  and  movements — 
w’hctlier  they  are  the  result  of  vegetable  irritability,  or  of  animal 
life.  These  startling  appearances  are  illustrated  at  eonsideral)le 


length  and  with  much  distinctness  by  Mr.  llassall  in  his‘  Intro- 


duetion,\nnd  in  his  remarks  on  the  (yharaecic:  we  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  repel  the  suspicion  that,  close  and  apparently  complete  as 
may  be  the  researches  of  such  sharp-sighted  observers  ns 
Yaucher,  Unger,  and  Varley,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done 
before  we  can  approach  the  determination  of  so  diflicnlt  and 
complicated  a  question.  Details  of  such  subtle  and  elusive  cha¬ 
racter  as  those  belonging  to  the  present  investigation,  reepdre 
the  severest  testing.  Reiterated  experiment,  by  men  of  differ¬ 
ing  view  s,  can  alone  settle  the  question;  and  even  after  every 
difticultv  seems  to  have  been  fairlv  met,  and  main  facts  satis- 
factorily  established,  it  w  ill  excite  no  surprise  in  the  experienced 
observer,  if  it  should  be  found  in  the  event,  that  some  critical 
circumstance  has  been  overlooked;  that  some  unexpected  varia¬ 
tion  interferes  with  the  general  course  of  movement  or  transi¬ 
tion,  and  tlnat  the  entire  labour  of  explanation  and  construction 
has  to  be  recommenced.  M  e  cannot  think  that  the  time  has 
yet  arrived  when  a  decisive  opinion  may  be  safely  given.  In 
one  respect  ^Ir.  llassall  seems  to  have  failed  in  supjilying  suf¬ 
ficient  material  for  determining  even  the  present  state  of  these 
complicated  (juestions :  he  has  not  given  their  history ;  and 
without  this;  in  other  words,  without  ascertaining  w  hat  has  been 
done,  and  in  what  manner,  up  to  the  present  time;  without  a 
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minute  specification  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  know- 
letlite  1ms  been  olitaiucd ;  it  is  impossible  to  gam  a  right  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  science  in  its  actual  state :  results  are  not  enough 
for  accurate  inforniation.  Our  author  apologises  tor  tins  (leli- 
cienev,  and  proiniscs  to  set  all  right  in  a  second  edition 
fear  that  this  may  not  he  quite  satisfactory  to  the  purchasers  ot 

^**Mr.  Ilassall  has,  in  one  instance,  advantageously  allowed 
himself  to  pass  over  the  strict  geographical  limits  of  his  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  point  of  some  historical  interest, 
respecting  which  there  has  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  a  good 
deal  of  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  speculation.  So  far  back 
as  1823,  the  celebrated  Ehrenberg  had  observed  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea,  a  singular  phenomenon,  whicli  led  him  at  once 
to  the  very  obvious  explanation  of  its  distinctive  name.  In 
that  year  he  was  residing  at  Tor,  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mount  Sinai. 


‘On  the  lOth  of  December/  he  writes,  ‘  I  then  saw  the  surprising 
phenomenon  of  the  blood-red  colouration  of  all  the  bay  which  forms 
the  port  of  that  city.  The  high  sea,  witliout  the  boundary  of  the 
corals,  preserves  its  ordinary  colour.  The  short  waves  of  a  tranquil 
sea  bring  upon  the  banks  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  mucilaginous 
matter  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  sand,  in  such 
a  manner  as  that,  in  the  course  of  a  good  half  hour,  all  the  bay,  with 
the  receding  tide,  is  surrounded  with  a  red  border  of  many  feet  in 
depth.  1  removed  from  the  water  some  specimens,  with  glasses,  and 
carried  them  to  a  lent  which  1  had  near  the  sea.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  colouration  was  due  to  little  tufts,  scarcely  visible,  often 
greenish,  and  sometimes  of  an  intense  green,  but  for  the  most  part  of 
a  deep  red;  the  water  upon  which  they  floated  was  always  colour¬ 
less.  This  very  interesting  phenomenon,  sufficient  to  afford  a  reason 
for  the  etymology  of  the  name  which  this  sea  has  received,  (an 
etymology  up  to  the  present  time  always  buried  in  complete  obscu- 

rity,)  attracted  all  my  attention . During  many  days,  I 

observed  also  the  colouring  matter  with  the  microscope  J  the  tufts 
were  formed  of  little  bundles  of  filaments  of  an  oscillatoria ;  they 
were  fusiform  and  elongated,  irregular,  having  rarely  more  than  the 
diameter  of  a  line,  and  were  contained  in  a  sort  of  mucilaj^inous 
sheath.* 


llic  instance,  however,  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  the  phenomenon  exhibited  itself  on  a  scale  somewhat  too 
Imiited  lor  general  inference.  Rut  it  has  been  more  recently 
observed,  over  a  breadth  of  surface  which  gave  ample  evidence 
that  the  singular  etlect  witnessed  and  explained  by  Ehrenberg, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  shores  of  a  secluded  bay,  but 
that  It  ranged  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Erythnean  sea,  as 
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to  account  entirely  for  its  ancient  ilesijj;nation.  oripnally  applied 
to  a  much  greater  marine  supertieies  than  that  which  Ts  shut  in 
by  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  Evenor  Dupont,  a 

^  distinguished  advocate  of  the  Isle  of  Mauritius,’  on  his  voyage 
to  Europe,  by  what  is  called  the  ‘  overlamr  passage,  made  il  his 
especial  business  to  look  out  for  all  appearances,  permanent  or 
accidental,  that  might  atlbrd  any  illustration  of  the  distinctive 
term.  The  results  of  his  persevering  observation  shall  be  given 
in  his  own  lively  and  expressive  language. 

'The  8th  July  last  (1843),  I  entered  into  the  Red  Sea,  by  the 
strait  of  Babelmandel,  upon  the  steam-boat  the  Atalanta,  belonging 
to  the  Indian  company.  I  demanded  of  the  captain  and  the  ollicers, 
who  for  a  long  time  navigated  in  these  latitudes  (parages),  what  was 
the  origin  of  this  ancient  name  of  the  Red  Sea;  if  it  was  owing,  as 
some  have  pretended,  to  sands  of  that  colour,  or,  according  to  otlieis, 
to  rocks.  None  of  these  gentlemen  could  reply  to  me  ;  they  never, 
they  said,  remarked  anything  to  justify  this  denomination.  1  ob¬ 
served  then  for  myself,  as  we  advanced  ;  whether  the  ship  approached 
by  turns  the  Arabian  coast,  or  the  African  coast,  the  red  was  in  no 
part  apparent.  The  horrid  mountainous  barrieis  which  border  the 
two  banks  were  uniformly  of  a  blackish  brown,  except  when  in  some 
places  the  appearance  of  an  extinct  volcano  had  left  long  white 
streams.  The  sands  were  white,  the  reefs  of  coral  were  white  also  ; 
the  sea  of  the  most  beautiful  cerulean  blue.  1  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  discovering  rhy  etymology. 

'  On  the  15th  July,  the  burning  sun  of  Arabia  awoke  me  suddenly 
by  shining  all  at  once  from  the  horizon,  without  spot,  and  in  all  its 
splendour.  1  turned  myself  mechanically  towards  the  window  of  the 
poop  to  seek  a  remnant  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  night,  before  the 
ardour  of  the  day  had  devoured  it.  What  was  my  surprise,  to 
behold  the  sea  tinted  with  red  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  I  Behind 
the  ship,  upon  the  deck,  and  on  all  sides  1  saw  the  same  pheno¬ 
menon.  I  interrogated  the  ofTicers  anew.  The  doctor  pretended 
that  he  had  already  observed  this  fact,  which  was,  according  to  him, 
produced  by  the  fry  of  fish  floating  on  the  surface.  The  others  said 
that  they  did  not  recollect  having  seen  it  before.  All  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  should  attach  such  interest  to  it.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  I  should  say,  that  its  surface  was 
covered  with  a  compact  stratum,  of  but  little  thickness,  but  of  a  fine 
texture,  of  a  brick  red,  slightly  tinged  with  rouge  ;  sawdust  of  this 
colour— of  mahogany,  for  example — would  produce  very  nearly  the 
same  effect.  It  seemed  to  me,  and  I  said  at  the  time,  that  it  w'as  a 
marine  plant.  No  one  seemed  of  my  opinion  ;  so,  with  a  pail  tied 
at  the  end  of  a  rope,  I  was  able  to  gather,  with  one  of  the  sailors,  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  substance  ;  this,  with  a  spoon,  I  introduced 
into  a  white  glass  bottle,  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  better  pre¬ 
served.  The  next,  day  the  substance  had  become  of  a  deep  violet, 
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and  the  water  had  taken  a  pretty  pink  tinge.  Fearing  that  the 
iinmeision  would  hasten  the  decomposition  instead  ol  preventing  it, 

1  emptied  the  contents  of  the  bottle  upon  a  piece  of  cotton  (the  same 
winch  1  remitted  to  you).  Tlie  water  passed  through  it,  and  the 
substance  adhered  to'the  tissue.  In  drying,  it  became  green,  as  you 
actually  saw  it.  1  ought  to  add,  that  on  the  loth  duly,  we  were  by 
the  side  o(  the  town  ol  Cosscir  ;  that  the  sea  was  red  the  whole  day  ; 
that  the  next,  the  Kkh,  it  was  tlie  same  until  near  mid-d.iy,  the  hour 
at  winch  we  found  ourselves  belbr^  lor,  a  little  Aiabian  village,  the 
palms  of  which  we  perceived  in  an  oasis  on  the  border  ol  tlie  sea, 
below  the  chains  of  mountain  which  descend  from  Sinai,  even  to 
the  sandy  shore.* 

Wc  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  give  a  brief 
but  emphatic  recommendation  of  Dr.  llarvey^’s  Phycologia.  It 
is  at  once  seientitic  and  artistic ;  wc  cannot  recollect  that  we 
have  at  anv  time  inspected  a  work  of  more  perfect  execution. 
Dr.  G  rcville’s  volume,  iudepeudently  of  its  iueoinplcteuess,  is  a 
work  of  science  rather  tliau  art:  Dr.  Ilarvev’s  is  botli.  The 
first  number  is  exijuisitc  ;  and  if  wc  seem  to  detect  a  little  less 
handiwork,  and  somewhat  inferior  delicacy  of  texture  in  the 
later  plates,  wc  are  glad  to  recollect  that  we  have  been  made 
fastidious  by  the  earlier  examples,  and  to  believe  that  such 
scrupulous  elaboration  has  been  rendered  impracticable  by  an 
increasing  and  urgent  demand. 


Art.  V. — History  of'  the  Eighteenth  i'entury,  and  of  the  Nineteenth, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  trench  Empire.  If  Ith  particular  reference 
to  Mental  ('ultivation  and  Progress.  By  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Privy 
Councillor  and  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Translated,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  D.  Davison, 
M.A.  Twovols  London:  1813-4. 

Professor  Schlosser  enjoys  a  European  reputation,  and  his 
history,  wc  arc  told,  has  excited  great  attention  on  the  Con- 
tincnt.  It  has  already  appeared  in  a  French  and  Dutch  trans¬ 
lation.  Tlie  author  exhibits  throughout  a  deep  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  subject,  unfolds  manv  new  views,  and 
draws  Ins  general  conclnsions,  in  a  manner  indicative  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  true  philosopher.  The  theme  is  certainlv  an  in- 
tcresting  one.  Scarcely  any  period  in  the  history' of  the 
world  al  ords  such  scope  for  deep  contemplation  as  the 
ughtcenth  century.  It  was  emphatically  an  age  of  transition. 
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*  soinotimes  gradual  and  peaootui,  and  soiuetiincs  rapid  and  re- 
volntionarv,  iVoin  the  still  lin^erinj;  usaj^es  and  institutions  of 
the  middle  ai>;es,  to  the  full  light  ami  liberty  of  the  present 
day.  The  progress  is  continuous  in  our  own  century,  not¬ 
withstanding  occasional  drawbacks,  pointing  onward  to  a 
period  of  still  freer  institutions,  of  greatly  increased  knowledge, 
of  higher  degrees  of  mental  refinement  and  moral  culture.’ 

This  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  useful  and  im¬ 
portant,  inasmuch  as  the  author  stands  aloof  from  the  two 
great  parties  which  almost  share  between  them,  the  literary 
world  in  (lerniany.  Hence  his  opinions  are  likely  to  be  the 
more  straightforward,  and  uttered  with  the  greater  freedom. 
He  treats  literature,  for  the  most  part,  only  as  it  bears  upon  life 
and  morals,  and  the  English  more  incidentally  (though,  l)y  tlie 
bye,  sometimes  a  little  too  severely,  we  think,)  than  the  French 
and  derm  an.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  authors  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  pursues  a  plan  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  imitate, 
only  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  the  few'  pages  to  whicli  we  are 

limited — He  selects  such  authors  onlv  as  at  once  indicated  a 

* 

great  change  in  the  modes  of  thought  and  morals  of  the  peo}>le, 
and  exercised  an  imj)()rtant  influence  in  promoting  and  con¬ 
firming  that  change.  His  great  object,  we  are  informed,  and  as 
we  soon  discover,  is  to  draw  a  true  picture  of  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  age,  and  to  show’  in  what  respects  and 
through  what  intrumentalitv  the  men  and  the  literature  of  one 
country,  acted  upon  and  affected  those  of  another.  As  re¬ 
spects  his  treatment  of  English  literature,  ^  the  novelty  and  in¬ 
terest  consist,  especially  in  the  new  results  w  hich  arc  deduced,  in 
the  new*  connections  which  are  pointed  out,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  literature  of  England  is  shown  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  that  of  France,  and  the  elfect,  w  hich,  in  its  turn,  it 
produced  both  in  France  and  in  (rennany, — effects  w  hich  are 
still,  not  only  visible,  but  w  hich  characterise  the  whole  prevail¬ 
ing  literature  of  Europe.’ 

The  attentive  student  of  history  w  ill  not  have  failed  to  oh- 
serve  that  as  there  arc  two  essentially  distinct  classes  of  the 
human  family,  when  considered  w  ith  reference  to  the  question 
of  civilization,  so  there  will  necessarily  be  a  real  difference  be- 
tween  the  history  of  nations,  which  may  be  said  to  be  stationary, 
and  that  of  those  w  hich  arc  progressive,  that  is,  between  the 
history  of  the  oriental  nations,  such  Jis  (Miina,  Japan,  India, 
ancient  Egypt,  I’ersia,  and  the  early  tinu's  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  of  the  Western  States,  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  modern  history.  Of  course  these  two  different 
species  of  history,  require  a  different  method  of  tniatinent. 
At  first  view’,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  middle  ages,  injis- 
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imich  Hs  the  principles  iiilierent  in  the  political  and  social 
arrangements  of  a  stationary  state,  retained  their  ascendency 
in  Kurope  till  towards  the  fourteenth  century,  ini^dit  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  employed  lor  that  of  the 
primitive  aj^es  and  of  the  Last,  did  it  not  appeal,  that,  in 
the  fixed  and  benumbed  condition  of  the  middle  a^es,  theic? 
was  a  secret  strivinjj^  after  proj^ress,  of  which  no  trace  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Last.  In  both,  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
served  to  hold  the  state  and  the  intellijijcncc  of  the  people  in  a 
condition  of  nou-projrression.  On  this  general  principle,  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  demands  a  continual  refer- 
ciice  to  those  considerations  and  circumstances,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  it,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  mutual  relation  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  internal  culture  and  the  external  political 
changes  of  the  people  and  kingdoms  of  Lurope ;  otherwise,  all 
notions  of  the  relation  of  our  times  to  antiquity  and  to  the 
middle  ages,  must  remain  imperfect  and  distorted.  His  essen¬ 
tial  point  our  author  keeps  carefully  in  view,  while  he  traces  the 
course  of  the  moral  and  literary  history  of  Europe,  during  the 
period  he  has  undertaken  to  treat  pf. 

In  the  jircsent  work  Schlosser  confines  himself  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy,  (only  incidentally  introducing  the  political 
arrangements,)  of  the  English,  French,  and  Germans;  but 
recommends,  in  order  that  we  may  fully  comprehend  these  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  origin,  to  fix  our  attention  first  exclusively  upon 
Italv ;  because  it  was  there  that  the  German  nations  which  had 
destroyed  the  Uoman  empire,  first  shook  themselves  free  from 
their  prejudiecs,  and  from  the  fetters  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was 
their  proximity  to  Rome  that  contributed  in  so  great  a  mea¬ 
sure,  to  open  their  eyes.  Hence,  a  general  change  had  been 
progressive  in  Italy  since  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 


‘  In  reference  to  modern  history,’  he  obser\’es,  *  we  start  from  the 
principle,  that  the  literature  of  Italy  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
middle  ages  contained  in  itself,  mixed  in  chaotic  confusion,  all  the 
different  elements  of  modern  culture  and  civilization  and  of  modern 
politics.  \\  e  there  find  the  Byzantine  garnish,  together  with  the 
remains  of  classical  antiquity,  the  new  Eastern,  or  Arabic,  along 
with  the  ancient  Orientalism  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  with  Christianity  in  general ;  and  still 
further  the  Northern,  Cierman,  Celtic,  and  its  various  transforma¬ 
tions  in  the  poetry  and  the  traditions  of  the  old  Gaulish  dialects  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  of  the  Bretons  and  Normans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Catalonians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Provence.  About  the  same 
time  the  chaos  of  these  sometimes  mutually  attracting,  and  some¬ 
times  repelling  materials  began  to  resolve  itself,  and  all  assumed  a 
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new  modern  form,  resemblinsr  ihe  .  . 

ries  of  administration,  'lonstitntions  eovernn lem"  ‘  r 

cul  economy  were  formed  in  Italy  ’  ^  police,  and  politi- 

cul  rules;  and  ,ve  fi..rin 

tury,  numerous  court  poets  rhetonVi’  ^  ^  ^i^teeuth  ecu- 

as  means  to  form  the  bases  of  oerm-meV.t  •'‘“.'•‘'luies  serviiii,. 
this  time  that  the  French  mon  ir..!.  •  i  ^  ''Oeieties.  It  was  jii 
selves  amoiiL'  the  Italian  miiu-.-  ^ ^‘•'''"'"<'<1  to  force  them- 
splcnilonr  to  their  city  of  Fuis  \viii!'|'  b'i'e  the  same 

classical  literature  had  al  eadv  T 

capitals.  Henceforward  ti.e  lievv  It  ll'i- m 

in.  el, ,0, 1  f„,.  i,.  , .e, ;  “i»  nn.inle 

In  the  second  section  of  his  Int.'  i  •  *  •  ' 

ratnreof  Kiiropetilltheendoftlii'  .  '  "•  "  hieh  the  lite- 

treatetl,  Sehh.iser  tXrtl^o  ^ 

tore  which  were  first  formed  am.,,,.'  thV  Sm  i-o  I  ‘‘ 

then-  nitlnenee  upon  the  liter,,t,,,x.  of  F,-am-r-,nd 

well  as  the  course  which  Sosnisi,  as 

tlistin'etion  to  that  of  Italy  Si  ' ,  .  took  in  eontra- 

that  ‘tactics,  s^te'v  tLe^ 

chati-e  and  its  laws,  mannfiictnrtl  imliirtrv 

tcrn,i,,olo.'ye,,"ph.ved  in  i Iiese'  1  as  fh<: 

the  fifteenth  centnrv.’  The  lr(-ertemhaiei^''f*ti’ •'don;'  to 
•arc  ami  eivili^atiJn,  in  reli '  ,ms 

place,  and  at  the  heginni,,;,  <'fthe'i,a‘e,de^t'h 

Alps  l,v  Fr  ,2  he  IW  m  f  *.  •'  ‘''c 

n,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  France  hv  I  ..nis  <i  ’ 

ncl7«  , 

Holland  r  ’ ■'•‘"•archical  court  life  into 
"d  .  (/ci-many,  and  other  .listricts  of  the  north  of  Knro  , 

of  Louis* tlm  f\lln'tce^fr^f  Lranec  in  tbetime 

FiuHisli  •  f  found  Its  wav  into  the  circles  of  the 

LmehLm^^^^^^  the‘Secoud,  and  in  a  short 

lu^  throughout  Lur’opc,  and  d(‘tcrinined  the 

I.' 
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cliRFRctcr  of  the  former  Imlf  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his 
introdnetorv  chapter  on  the  condition  of  literature  in  Englfind 
Rud  Kninee  nt  the  end  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  our  tiuthor 
well  observes : — 

*The  literature  of  the  French,  from  the  time  of  Richelieu,  was  in 
one  point  of  view  altogether  national,  full  of  pomp  and  splendour,  of 
wit  and  declamation,  lull  ol  wantonness  and  a  practical  understanding 
of  life  f  with  very  few  exceptions,  heartless  and  without  humour,  but 
in  the  other  point  of  view,  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  adapted 
by  the  learned  men  in  h  ranee  to  tlie  rules  of  the  ancients,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  starting  from  this,  it  was  improved  and  made, 
riiis  new  literature  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  prosperity  before 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  school  philosophy,  couched 
in  admirable  language  (Mallebranche,  Pascal),  eloquence,  which 
was  fitted  to  the  national  character,  the  regular  drama,  and  a  poetry 
modelled  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  had  all  reached  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  attain  ;  who¬ 
ever,  in  future,  wished  to  gain  splendid  renown  as  a  writer,  must  seek 
another  path  to  rcjiutation;  and  this  introduced  an  entirely  new 
literature  and  philosophy  of  life  into  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  new  wisdom,  this  enlightenment  and  su¬ 
periority  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  church  and 
state,  had  been  earlier  formed  in  Holland  and  England,  and  was  so 
much  the  more  eagerly  received  in  FTance,  in  proportion  as  the  fa¬ 
naticism  of  the  French  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  parliaments  had  em¬ 
bittered  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men.  *  *  *  *  We  have 

elsewhere  alluded  to  the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  struggle  against 
church  and  state  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  we  shall  here  only 
add  some  remarks  upon  the  changes  in  English  literature  since  the 
times  of  Cromwell.  The  atfectalion  of  piety  and  of  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  which  reigned  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  both 
in  writings  and  in  life,  and  which  introduced  a  wholly  absurd  and 
ridiculous  tone  and  language  into  conversation,  begat  a  strong  re¬ 
pugnance  in  the  public  mind  to  such  hypocrisy,  and  awakened  an 
inclination  for  natural  Ireedom  ;  this  degenerated  into  extreme  licen¬ 
tiousness  in  the  time  ol  Charles  the  Second.  The  tone  and  language 
of  the  Restoration  w’ere  frivolous,  because  biblical  forms  of  language, 
and  real  or  pretended  religiousness  of  life  fell  into  utter  contempt 
along  with  the  republic  and  the  republicans,  among  whom  this 
manner  prevailed.  On  his  restoration,  Charles  the  Second  brought 
with  him  the  morals  and  usages  ol  the  times  of  the  Fronde,  and  the 
wanton  tone  of  the  memoirs  and  novels  of  the  time  immediately 
lollowing,  and  these  prevailed  in  England  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign  Ihe  re-instating  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  old  form,  which 
unmediately  followed  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  the  continuance 
o  t  osc  crjing  abuses  connected  with  the  hierarchy,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  o  them  under  \\  illiam  the  Ihird,  even  after  the  expulsion  of 
Jumesthe  Second,  drew  the  attention  of  all  thinking  and  able  men 
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to  the  subject,  duci  caused  them  to  ultuck  this  wliolly  rigid  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system,  and  along  with  it,  incidentally,  Christianity  itsell.’ 
— vol.  i.  pp.  *20 — *22. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  sevciiteciith  centiirv,  Hobbes  had  brought 
forward  his  new  system  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  in 
support  of  the  military  dominion  of  absolute  power.  This 
writer  paved  the  way  for  the  bold  scolfers  at  all  spiritual  and 
temporal  dominion,  and  in  some  sort,  gave  countenance  to 
the  demands  of  a  free  people  against  the  pretensions  and 
claims  of  their  rulers.  With  him  may  be  joined  Harrington 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  as  political  writers,  who  surpassed  the 
boldest  French  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About 
the  same  time  that  the  French  school  of  licentious  literature 
was  extending  its  discipleship  in  England,  appeared  the  new 
philosophy  of  Ijocke,  whose  doctrine  of  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation,  of  retlection  and  calculation,  as  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  the  means  of  applying  it,  came  at  length 
to  pervade  the  whole  system  of  external  life,  the  rapid  deve¬ 
lopment  of  w  hich,  and  the  multiplication  of  w  ants  and  conve¬ 
niences,  were  thereby  not  a  little  promoted.  The  universitii^s 
and  their  teachers,  indeed,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  Locke,  with 
wdiose  system  the  orthodoxy  of  traditionary  faith  could  be  ill 
made  to  agree.  In  the  year  1703  there  was  a  meeting  of  tlic 
heads  of  the  universitv  of  Oxford  to  censure  the  ‘  Essav  on  the 
Human  Understanding,’  and  to  forbid  the  reading  of  it.  Besides 
this,  every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  the 
‘  Dunciad,’  where  he  speaks  of — 

‘  Each  staunch  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 

Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke.’ 

There  were  others,  however,  about  this  time,  such  as  Boyle 
and  Le  Clerc,  wdio  ventured  to  go  still  further  than  Locke  in 
the  paths  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  Boyle  brought  together 
every  thing  which  the  ancients  and  moderns  had  said  against 
the  prevailing  system,  and  essayed  to  prove  that  the  sujicrstitions 
and  tendencies  to  belief  in  miracles  in  his  time,  were  absurd 
remnants  of  barbarism.  The  doctrines  which  liad  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  developed  in  England,  were  cautiously  introduced 
by  Boyle  and  I^e  Clerc  among  the  Dutch  and  French,  w  ho  at 
length  received  and  universally  disseminated  them.  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcr- 
bury  had  made  a  bold  attach  upon  Christianity;  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury  directed  his  w  it  and  satire  against  the  hierarchy  decrees  of 
councils  and  confessions  of  faith  of  the  clergy.  As  writers 
to  he  classed  in  the  same  category,  and  either  coeval  with,  or 
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not  Um\;  snhscciuent  to  Shaftesbury,  wc  may  meutiou  Collins, 
Tindal,  Chubb,  Maiuleville  and  Morgan.  Tolaiul  began  his 
attack  upon  Christianity  at  a  rather  earlier  period.  Ills  most 
celebrated  work,  '  (liristianity  not  mysterious,'  appeared  in 
IC’dlO,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
almost  as  much  persecuted  as  in  Kugland.  Of  the  injury  some¬ 
times  inflicted  on  the  cause  he  wish  to  support,  by  noticing 
ill-founded  and  vulgar  assaults,  a  striking  instance  is  afforded 
in  the  case  of  Toland: 

‘Tolaiul,’  observes  Schlosscr,  ‘conducted  himself  very  iinskil- 
bdly;  he  was  often  vulgar,  and  gave  way  so  completely  to  his 
humour  aiul  his  momentary  impulses,  that  his  attack  would  have 
passed  over  altogether  unheeded,  if  a  number  of  other  men,  for  the 
most  part  of  good  reputation,  had  not  at  the  same  lime  entered  the 
lists  against  a  theology  and  philosophy  which  had  become  antiquated, 
and  which  was  nevertheless  violently  forced  upon  every  man  by 
wicked  governments  aiul  heartless  aristocracies,  in  order  to  hold  the 
people  in  dependence  by  means  of  the  hierarchies  and  sophists. 
•  •  11  net,  Mosheim,  and  other  learned  and  pious  men,  by  their 

dt'lence  of  Christianity  against  his  attacks,  first  directed  the  attention 
of  all  those  to  roland,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  age  excited  against 
Christianity.’ — vol.  i.  p.  24 

Our  author  b(‘stows  several  sections  of  his  first  chapter  on 
the  Knglish  writers  we  have  named,  as  well  as  on  lloliugbroke, 
Arbuthuot,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  &c.  That  on  Boling- 
broke  is  an  able  and  discriminating  essay,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
professes  to  sum  up  his  literary  aud  philosophical  character. 
We  agree  with  Sehlosser,  that  ‘a  solid  work  upon  the  life  and 
writings  of  Holingbroke,  by  an  Enijlishman,  is  yet  a  great 
desideration.’  ’fhe  Memoirs  bv  Cooke  are  altogether  unsatis- 
factory  even  as  regards  his  political  life,  and  the  theme  is  yet 
open  to  some  writer  of  eompetent  talents  aud  impartiality. 

Having  treated  of  the  literature  aud  philosophy  of  England 
down  to  a  certain  period  in  the  eighteenth  ccnitury,  our  author 
devoti's  his  second  chapter  to  the  literary  cultivation  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  French,  or  rather  the  mental  culture  and 
improvement  of  the  higher  classes  of  Europe,  from  1715  till 
something  beyond  the  lialf  of  the  century.  The  first  name  se¬ 
lected  for  discussion,  as  behniging  to  this  era,  is  that  of  Voltaire, 
w  ho  brought  into  literature  tlic  tone  and  mental  energy  of  the 
highly  eulogised  and  clever  societies  of  the  last  days  of  Eonis  xi  v. 
It  is  well  know'll  that  \  oltaire  and  his  associates,  in  the  early 
times  of  their  career,  played  a  double  game,  and  our  author 
fails  not  to  notice  it.  1  here  was  an  vsotoric  and  an  CiVoteric 
di>etrine;  each  member  of  their  society  played  two  characters; 
the  one  within  the  circle,  for  his  own  pleasure;  the  other  out- 
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ujirdly,  and  for  the  people.  In  secret,  tliey  wrote  abusive  son^s 
aj^ainst  the  kinjr  and  nobility  ;  in  pid)lic,  they  eon)pos(‘d  poems 
in  praise  of  Louis,  and  in  celebration  of  the  feast  ot  the  \  irj^in 
Marv.  ^  It  lu'ver  oeenrred  to  any  one,  that  the  wantonness 
and  the  scorn  of  polite  and  fashionahh'  lonnirm’s  would  ever 
r(*ach  the  ()p|)ressed  and  labouring  people,  who  were  held  in 
bonds  of  degradation  and  slavery  by  the  priesthood,  the  public 
otlicials  and  nobility  ;  it  seemed  l)ey()nd  tlu^  hope  or  [)ossi- 
hility  of  deliverance  from  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny;  and 
therefore  these  people  did  homajjje  in  private  to  the  very  thinj^s 
which  they  publicly  persecuted  w  ith  nnrelentinjj:  severity.' 

The  enlijj;htenment  which  N'oltaire  announced,  as  well  as  that 
which  Bolin^broke  and  his  friends  advocated  in  Kurland,  was 
wanting  in  the  solid  foundations  which  secure  an  editiei*  against 
overthrow’.  Every  reformation  intended  to  be  real,  hrm,  and 
lastinjr,  must  be  founded  upon  severe  and  strict  morality. 

I  listory  as  well  as  human  natun*  furnishes  abundant  evidence, 
that  without  morality  and  a  hi^h  zeal  lor  truth,  all  attacks  upon 
existim^  systems  can  only  lead  to  mischief,  ^iothinj;  can  he 
eiVected  for  reformation  when  the  eonduet  and  principles  of  the 
reformers  themselves  are  not  free  from  selfishness,  and  from 
the  emptv  vanity  ot  mean  or  courtly  so\ds.  Voltaire  c;\me  to 
Luf^land ‘in  and  dining  his  temporary  sojourn  here  till 

1721),  the  brothers  Walpole,  one  of  whom  had  completely  pme 
over  to  the  French  school,  were  at  the  head  of  national  alVaiis. 
Durinj'  his  stay  in  En^dand  and  immediately  afterwards,  he 
reached  the  very  summit  of  his  F.uropean  itmiowu,  and  became 
the  national  idol  of  the  French.  '1  hat  tact  is,  that  his  journey 
to  En^dand  was  attended  with  conse(iuenees  scarcely  dreamt 
of  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  France.  In  the 
latter  conntrv  there  was  a  want  ot  all  that  lej;al  order  which 


constitutes  the  rii^htlnl  ^’iiardian  ot  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
aj^ainst  the  brntjil  insolence  and  oppression  ol  the  great.  As 
appears  from  his  ‘  English  Letters,'  Voltaire  lied  from  a  country 
in  w’hich  despotism  put  down  the  law',  and  supeu’stition  super¬ 
seded  religion,  and  took  ndugc  tor  a  time  in  a  land  ol  Ireedom. 
The  times  seemed  ripe  lor  such  a  renovator  as  this,  and  he 
came  forth  to  fnllil  his  mission  of  destructiveness.  AVe  are  told, 
that  the  ])ions  cardinal  Flenry  experienced  to  his  horror  what 
lionis  the  Fifteenth  afterwards  felt  and  could  never  pardon, 
that,  notwithstanding,  and  in  spite  ot  all  his  state-prisons  and 
.Jesuits,  his  hired  mercenaries  and  otlicials,  an  organ  of  the 
po))nlar  voice  and  of  the  spirit  ol  the  age  had  sounded  ;  before 
which,  sooner  or  later,  the  monarchy  and  the  court  woidd  he 
obliged  to  give  wav.  Bv  the  publication  of  his  Jjiighsh 
Liitters,'  \  oltaire  introduced  into  fiance  the  religions  philo- 


sophv,  the  literature,  and  views  ol  life  entertained  at  that  time 
in  our  own  country,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now 
sought  to  introduce  there  tlie  opposite  views  fiom  Gcimanj ; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  readier  reception,  and  excited  the  greater 
attention,  because  ^lontesijuicu  had  already  awakened  the 
|>eople,  and  turned  their  regards  from  the  system  pre\  ailing  in 

France,  to  a  mania  lor  England. 

Alontesejuieu  was  not  unconscious  of  the  oppression  and 
misery  of  the  last  years  of  Louis  the  FourtcentlFs  reign ;  and 
w’ith  a  strong  feeling  ol  disaj)probation,  had  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  his  contemporaries.  Subsequently,  he  witnessed 
the  times  of  the  regency  and  of  its  demoralization  ;  and  wishing 
to  speak  his  mind  to  the  people,  he  chose  the  form  ol  the  novel 
as  most  suitable  to  his  genius.  Voltaire  liad  directed  his 
poetical  satire  against  superstition  and  the  priesthood ;  ^Mon- 
tesquieu  took  the  more  political  side  of  the  subject,  and  kept  in 
view  ministerial  despotism,  and  w  ant  of  respect  lor  the  law  and 
legal  forms.  AVe  are  now  alluding  to  his  ‘  Persian  Letters,^  w  Inch 
may  be  regarded  in  some  respects  as  more  important  than  any 
writing  of  \ Oltairc’s,  inasmuch  as  ‘they  enter  into  almost  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  expose  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  every¬ 
thing  w  hich  was  absurd  or  unnatural  in  their  institutions,  w  hich 
the  i)Coplc  were  accustomed  to  admire,  and  the  courts  and  go¬ 
vernments  to  praise,  as  the  highest  perfection  of  fortune  and 
wisdom.'  lleforc  the  appearance  of  the  ‘  Persian  Letters,'  no 
one  had  ventured  to  blame  the  church  and  the  government  in 
prose,  (satirical  poetry  liad  been  the  usual  channel,) — and  his 
work,  therefore,  assumed  a  si)ecial  importance,  and  Ins  boldness 
excited  astonishment,  lie  therein  depicts  the  iulluence  of  the 
female  sex,  and  ])reparcs  his  readers  for  his  new’  tlieory  deduced 
from  the  example  of  Ihigland,  of  the  true  nature  of  modern 
constitutions,  the  theory  of  a  religion  without  a  priesthood,  and 

of  a  monarchv  without  bavouets. 

•  » 

‘  In  some  of  these  letters’,  observes  Schlosscr,  ‘  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  udministration  and  the  relation  of  luxury  and  industry  to 
civilization,  are  discussed,  the  germs  of  that  philosophy  are  visible 
which  has  since  pervaded  the  whole  ol  tlic  French  people ;  but 
which  had  at  first  slowly  and  unobserved  given  an  entirelv  new 
colour  to  literature.  ’Ibis  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  influence  of  Voltaire  and  of  Montesquieu.  These  two, 
who  were  tlie  greatest  writers  of  the  nation,  both  availed  themselves 
of  poetry  and  morals,  of  the  forms  of  confidential  correspondence  and 
songs,  in  order  to  place  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  hold  up  to  the  public 
contempt,  the  meanness  and  degradation  of  courtly,  flattering,  and 
mercenary  writers.  1  hose  alone  can  judge  how  important  a  smvice 
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this  was,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  literature  at 
that  time.’ — vul.  i.  p.  133. 


AVe  i)ass  by  those  writers  iu  the  French  lanj^uagc,  who,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  protected  by  Frederic 
the  Second,  as  well  as  the  ‘  learned  Coteries  in  Paris,’  the 
French  theatre,  and  the  early  Clennan  philosophers  and  writers, 
to  each  of  which  topics  our  author  has  devoted  a  section  of  his 
work,  and  arrive  at  some  of  the  manifestations  of  Ihiglish  and 
French  literature  and  philosophy  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
century. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  general  character 
of  whose  writings  is  well  known,  we  are  led  to  the  historian 
llume,  who  was  guided  in  the  composition  of  his  great  work, 
according  to  his  own  express  declaration,  by  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  his  Parisian  friends,  the  exclusive  so-c;dled  philosophers. 
‘  It  will  be  readily  seen  besides,  that  this  age  reipiircd  a  species 
of  history  (luite  difierent  from  the  former ;  and  that  after  \'ol- 
taire  and  Bolingbroke  and  Montesejuieu  had  spread  the  light  of 
a  sounder  criticism,  or  bold  negation,  over  the  dead  masses  of 
historical  knowledge, — dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  soj)histry,  must 
necessarily  be  called  in  to  aid,  if  the  distinguished  public  which 
liad  been  instructed  by  their  writings  was  to  be  addressed.'  If, 
however,  we  judge  from  the  incredibly  small  circulation  which 
his  work  at  first  obtained,  we  must  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 


Hume  was  somewhat  too  early,  at  least  in  England,  with  a  his¬ 
torical  work,  manifesting  such  bold  scepticism,  such  keen  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  art  of  using  facts  for  the  purpose  of.building  up  a 


particular  system.  To  account  for  this  limited  circulation,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  [)rinciples  of  the  new  philosophy 


which  the  work  promulg.ated,  had  not  yet  much  descended 


below'  the  literary  aristocratic  coteries  in  Ihigland,  of  whom 
Ilume,  no  less  than  his  brother  philosophers,  Voltaire  and 


Montesquieu,  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader  and  the  organ.  Of 
the  tw  o  latter,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  they  were  at  the  head 
of  the  history  of  the  formulas  of  wisdom,  w  hich  r(‘gulatcd  the 
life  of  the  distinguished  and  educated  society  of  Europe. 

^lontesquicu’s  journey  to  England,  and  his  close  intimacy  with 
Englishmen,  produced  a  considerable  influence  upon  his  writings 
posterior  to  the  ])ublication  of  the  ^  Persian  Letters,’  and  espe¬ 
cially  upon  his  ‘  S])irit  of  Laws.^  ith  regard  to  this  latter 
work,  some  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  second  (edition 
arc  worth  mentioning.  It  appc'ars  that  all  w  ho  were  infhuuiced 
by  an  enlightened  i>atriotism,  and  were  concerned  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  their  countrymen,  w  hether  En¬ 
glish,  Frencli,  or  Italfans,  assisted  and  supported  the  author  by 
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their  counsel,  rihI  siijjfi^estcd  iiltenitions  find  innproicnicnts.  The 
*  Spirit  of  Ijjiws,^  therefore,  as  we  now  have  it  (for  the  second 
edition  is  to  be  rej^arded  as  the  proper  work),  may  be  in  some 
measure  considered  as  the  result  of  tlic  labouis  of  m«in\  friends 
of  modenite  freedom,  who  wished  for  a  change  of  the  pi  ailing 
])olice  and  government  regulations.  It  w  iis  not  n  ere  \  ^  ^  , 

and  destructive,  like  the  productions  of  \  oltjure  and  liis  scliool, 
nor  sought  to  depart  altogether  from  what  was  historical  and 
real,  like  Kousscau  and  his  followers. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author  through  any  analysis 
of  this  remarkable  work— remarkable  at  least  for  that  age— and 
shall  only  further,  therefore,  observe  upon  it,  tliat  Montescpiicu 
found  an  opponent  in  (Vevier,  a  man  of  solid  learning,  but  no 
philosopher,  who  had  gained  great  and  deserved  reputation  by 
his  learned  historical  eolleetions.  The  labours  of  Crevier,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  ceased  to  interest,  while  the  work  of  Montescpiieu,  for 
thirty  years  after  its  appeaninec,  was  regarded  fis  a  genend 
manual  of  political  and  worldly  wisdom.  In  Germany  and 
Fniucc  its  immediate  eflect  was  comparatively  insignificant, 
M'hilc  in  England  a  foreign  book  has  rarely  worked  more  strongly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  stfite,  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  and 
even  n|)on  legislation.  The  ease  of  Gibbon  shows  most  distinctly 
the  influence  which  it  had  in  England  upon  the  treatment  and 
application  of  history. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  llousseau,  we  must  endeavour 
to  convey  to  the  reader  in  a  few  words  some  notion  of  his  cha- 
ra(!ter  and  principles.  To  these  our  author  has  devoted  a  long 
section  of  his- fourth  chapter,  but  we  can  only  touch  upon  the 
principal  heads  of  his  able  analysis.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  time  of  which  we  lire  speaking  was  one  of  passion, 
and  movement  and  transition  ;  and  it  is  the  dictate  of  experience 
that  in  such  times  the  first  of  these  (jualities  generally  carnes 
the  predominance,  and  hence,  whoever  takes  a  middle  course, 
or  remains  neutral,  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the  more 
passionate  and  zealous  spirits  of  the  age.  This  is  iu  part 
the  reason  why  Voltaire  and  his  school,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
belt,  llolbach,  and  llclvetius,  who  were  for  pulling  down  what 
\>as  ()»d,  Mere  more  readily  listened  to  than  jMontescpiieu 
and  Uousseau,  mIio  were  for  erecting  a  new  moral  structure, 
and  recpiired  a  \ast  force  of  virtue  from  a  demondized  and 
SI. If-secking  generation.  However  visionan”  and  absurd  the 
views  of  society  as  held  by  Kousscau  might  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  principles  of  life  were  of  a  higher  and  purer 
order  than  those  entertained  by  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  born  at  Geneva,  and  received  his  early  education  in  a 
\  rotestaiit  republic,  iii  which,  at  that  time,  morality,  and  do- 
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inestic  happiness,  were  maintained.  The  edects  of  tliis  early 
discipline  never  entirely  forsook  him,  though  threat  temptations 
hesc't  his  path,  more  especially  after  the  notice  taken  of  him 
hy  Diderot,  \  oltaire,  and  their  friends.  Those  salutary  impres¬ 
sions,  donhtless,  mainly  contributed  to  disgust  him  with  what 
he  saw  and  experienced,  and  rendered  it  ‘  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  pace  wifli  the  parasites  and  talkers  of  the  great  world,  of 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  the  so-ealled  philosophers  of 
genius  at  that  time  consisted.’  After  many  adventures,  this 
(icncvesc  self-taught  scholar,  who  had  gone  over  from  l*ro- 
testantism  to  the  Romish  church,  and  had  returned  to  Pro¬ 
testantism  again,  came  to  Paris  about  the  year  1715.  While 
there  he  contributed  some  musical  articles  to  the  Kncyclopiedia, 
and  attempted  a  reply  to  a  prize-(|ucstion  which  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  academy  of  Dijon,  when  a  complete  change  in  the 
whole  cast  of  his  thinking  and  life  suddenly  took  place.  We 
need  not  be  surprized  at  this.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
siitlicientlv  account  for  it.  Schlosser  treats  the  character  of 
this  singular  man  throughout  with  great  fairness  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  we  will  give  his  allusion  to  this  affair  in  his  own 
words : — 

*  No  one  will  deny  that  the  ideas  which  Uoiisseati  conceived  and 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  prize-cpiestion  proposed  by  the  acadetny 
of  Dijon,  guided  his  whole  future  life  and  labours,  and  became  to 
him  truth,  even  if  we  grant  to  his  opponents  and  accusers  that  these 
ideas  were  at  first  taken  up  and  defended,  in  order  to  excite  greater 
attention  by  a  clear-sighted,  ingenious,  and  elo(|uent  illustration  and 
support  of  a  principle  opposed  to  the  common  opinion.  Rousseau 
not  only  propounded  the  principle,  which  classes  scholars  with 
sophists,  and  against  which  the  whole  writing  world,  decorated  with 
their  academical  uniform,  rose  up  in  arms, — he  not  only  propoundcil 
this  principle,  but  preached  it  in  all  his  writings,  with  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  an  apostle  of  his  own  and  of  a  true  conviction  ;  but  he 
carried  out  his  ideas  even  to  folly,  into  life,  and  freely  sacrificed  for 
their  maintenance,  what  men  in  general  most  eagerly  seek  for.  Tliis 
last  circumstance  distinguished  him  most  favourably  from  the  Parisian 
philosophers,  who,  like  their  master,  were  all  good  men  of  the  world, 
and  sought  by  diplomacy  and  sophistry  to  give  currency  to  their 
opinions  ;  but  always  veered  according  to  the  wind  of  the  prevailing 
fashion. 

‘  The  academy  of  Dijon  had  proposed  a  learned  (picstion  upon  the 
influence  of  the  revival  of  ancient  literature  upon  morals.  Rousseau 
took  a  philosophical  view  of  the  (piestion,  and  answered  it  with  such 
eloquence,  clearness,  and  power,  and  in  such  language,  that  the 
academy,  without  concurring  in  the  main  in  his  opinion,  crowned 
his  re[)ly  as  a  master-piece  of  elocpicnce  and  art.  Kousseau  had 
turned  the  question  of  the  academy,  as  if  they  had  asked,  whether 
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men  in  general  are  morally  improved  by  a  scientific  edacation,  and 
to  this  question  he  replies  in  the  negative.  *  It  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  how  much  the  world  was  astonished  at  the  applause  and  the 
academical  prize  which  were  awarded  this  treatise.  vol.  i.  pp. 
288,  289. 

Hut  this  was  uot  all.  The  same  academy  gave  him  an  oppor^ 
tuuitVy  shortlv  alterwards,  ol  lurther  illustiatiiig  his  new' 
thoughts,  by  proposing  another  question  upon  the  causes  of  the 
inequality  of  men.  In  reply  to  this  question,  he  took  occasion 
to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  civilization  of  mankind  must 
he  regarded  as  its  degeneracy.  This  prize  treatise  is  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  substance  of  all  Rousseau^s  future 
writings.  The  idea  which  reigns  throughout,  tlie  phantom 
which  his  lively  fancy  has  embodied,  unhappily  led  astray  the 
noblest  minds  of  the  French  revolution,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
weighty*  practical  errors.  The  conclusions  which  a  discon¬ 
tented  generation,  embittered  with  its  present  condition,  must 
arrive  at,  and  did,  indeed,  naturally  draw*  from  the  works  of 
Rousseau,  are,  that  the  condition  of  society  among  men,  is  an 
unnatural  one  ;  that  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties  and  powers  arc  disadvantageous  ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  physical  well-being,  when  no  thought 
of  intellectual  life  is  awakened,  is  the  normal  condition,  and 
every  departure  from  it  degeneracy. 

The  paradoxical  reveries  of  this  extraordinarv  visionary,  may 
now,  be  reckoned  only  as  among  the  ‘  things  that  w*ere ;  ^  and 
we  have  not  space  or  inclination  to  follow*  his  subtle  demon¬ 
strations,  or  to  compare  his  speculations  w  ith  historical  facts 
and  daily  experience.  Hut  as  he  did  some  good  in  his  day,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  w  hat  that  chiefly  was.  In  "cer¬ 
tain  particidars,  his  intlucncc  has  not  been  small.  Mistaken 
as  he  wsis,  on  many  points,  he  really  felt  w  hat  he  w  rote ; — and 
thus  by  his  eloquence,  his  great  powers  of  delineation  and 

^ '  y  out  h,  was  able  to  attack  the  more 

etlw-tiially,  the  degenerate,  artilicial,  sinful  life  of  a  great 
capital,  and  tlic  licentiousness  of  his  celebrated  friends,  who, 
strong  in  their  sophistical  arts,  upheld,  and  even  praised 
e\ci\  species  of  immorality,  and  shamelessness,  as  unpre¬ 
judiced  views  of  things,  and  as  marks  of  genius.  He  was 
the  man  who  brouglit  into  fashion  that  appearance,  at 
hast,  of  nature  and  simplicity,  which  we  now  more  gene¬ 
rally  witness  in  the  polite  world.  In  regard  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  ciuldrcu,  too,  he  was  the  first  to  broach  a  great 
alteration,  and  hence  an  improvement.  In  this  and  some  other 
thing*  his  mtliieiiec  has  been  more  c.vtciisive  than  has  been 
generally  acknowledged.  The  whole  previous  imd  ancient  mode 
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of  traininoj  children  and  youth,  the  inanncr  of  life,  the  arnin^e- 
inents  of  the  domestic  circle,  tlie  severity  of  parents  towards 
their  children,  their  monarchical  and  patriarchal  relation  with 
respect  to  them,  the  distance  at  which  the  yonn^  were  kept, 
and  the  outward  reverence  which  they  were  ohlij^ed  to  show’, — 
all  this,  when  compared  with  the  idyllic  and  simple  pastoral 
relations  w  hich  Uonsscan  described,  seemed  so  burdensome  and 
inconvenient,  that  it  quickly  disappeared,  and  people  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  In  consistency  with  his  plans 
Schlosser  f?oes  on  to  describe  the  careers  of  Diderot,  llelvetius 
and  D’Alembert,  and  concludes  his  first  volume  with  a  chapter 
on  Germany,  in  which  he  traces  the  influence  of  the  new  s|)irit 
upon  Placemen,  I  nivcrsities,  ’Phcolojry  and  Lcarninjj:.  After 
closing?  the  first  part  of  the  w  ork  with  some  admirable  disserta¬ 
tions  on  the  most  renow ned  writers  of  Germanv,  as  Michaelis, 
Sender,  Wieland,  AVinkelmann,  Herder,  Lavatcr,  Lessiii", 
Klopstock,  and  others,  in  which,  we  think,  h('  is  somewhat  too 
severe  on  the  iiterarv  character  of  (lottschcd,  whom  he  omits 
no  opportunity  to  denounce  and  ridicnle,  he  commences  ‘  Part 
the  Second’  w  ith  the  novelists  and  humourists  of  Knj^land ; 
devotinj'  one  section  to  the  orijxin  and  history  of  the  so-called 
Ihij'lish  MUuc  Stockinj^s  ;’  and  discussing  in  another,  and,  we 
conceive,  with  justness  and  candour,  the  relative  and  absolute 
merits  of  our  historians,  Kobertson,  Hume,  and  Gibbon. 

Ill  the  course  of  Sehlosser’s  work  we  have  had  to  notice  mon^ 
than  once  his  dislike  of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  Lord 
lirougham.  In  treatinj;  of  the  political  Ihijxlish  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  time  of  the  American  war,  he  commences  with 
this  ])assa"e,  the  ])urport  of  which  w  e  may  subscribe  to  as  not 
wholly  inapplicable  or  unjust. — 

*  A  judgment  with  regard  to  their  s|)caking  and  style  may  be  left 
to  Lnglisli  writers;  wo  must,  however,  express  a  strong  teeling  of 
disapprobation,  at  what  has  been  said  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
‘Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Tliird.’  Ihis  celebrated 
advocate  has  pushed  his  ability  to  make  black  white,  and  white  black, 
and  to  persuade  the  public  that  it  is  so,  somewhat  loo  far.  He 
ventures  to  praise  Lord  North,  on  account  of  his  shameless  assurance 
and  his  fluent  parliamentary  speaking;  he  dares  to  commend  the 
stale  and  miserable  wit,  which  he  mixed  up  with  transactions,  in 
w’hich  the  weal,  or  w’oe,  of  millions  was  involved,  and  to  find  some 
marks  of  genius  in  that  indifference  with  w  hich  he  himself  jested 
upon  his  ow'n  liabitually  returning  disposition  to  sleep  during  the 
parliamentary  debates  Tins,  indeed,  can  surprise  no  one  from  a 
man  like  I^ord  Brougham,  beeause  he  even  praises  Burke  in  such  a 
strain  as  purposely  never  to  allow'  himsoll  to  remark  that  nature, 
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a  simple  and  correct  style,  brevity,  conciseness,  and  simplicity,  have 
any  value;  that  a  good  speaker  should  avoid  far-fetched  phrases, 
banish  all  bombast,  and  never  introduce  tedious  learning,  or  vveari- 
some  and  artificial  knowledge,  collected  merely  for  show.  — vol.  ii. 
p.  87. 

Sclilosscr  concludes  the  English  portion  of  his  work  with 
Franklin,  rcsnincs  the  French  part  with  an  account  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists  and  Economists,  and  closes  the  second 
volume  with  a  continued  reference  to  German  literiiturc  and 
philosophy,  in  relation  to  public  and  domestic  life,  to  the  tone 
of  society,  and  prevailing  customs.  This  last  portion  of  his 
labours  we  consider  the  most  able,  instructive,  and^  profound ; 
more  particularly  the  sections  on  German  liistory,  journalism, 
and  political  economy.  In  that  which  relates  to  the  writers  of 
F]ngland  and  France  in  the  second  ])art,  there  may  not  be  much 
that  is  ne>v  or  striking;  and  as  regards  what  lias  reference  to 
modern  Germany,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  thing  like 
justice  to  it  in  tlie  compass  of  a  few  pages,  and  our  space  is 
already  exhausted.  Ihit  should  the  author  favour  us  with  an 
additional  volume  or  two,  as  the  translator  intimates  in  his 
preface,  we  shall  be  glad  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
these  topics,  which  brevity  has  compelled  us  for  the  present  to 
omit. 


Art.  VI. — Remains  of  the  late  Rct\  John  Morcll  Mackenzie^  A,M.;  triih 
a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  Pp.  clix — 20*2,  sm.  8vo. 

As  this  volume  has  been  printed  merely  for  private  circulation 
among  the  lyiends  and  acipiaintances  of  the  lamented  individual 
whose  remains  and  biography  it  contains,  it  is  not  one  which  as 
critics  we  are  entitled  altogether  to  drag  before  our  bar.  Dis¬ 
posed,  however,  as  we  are  in  all  ordinary  cases  to  respect  the 
limits  of  our  lawful  province— within  which,  in  good  truth,  we 
find  in  these  all-WTiting  days  (juite  enough  to  do— r-we  must  in 
till  case  before  us  make  an  exception  from  our  usual  practice. 
The  deep  interest  attaching  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Mackenzie— 
the  extensive  reputation  with  which  his  name  is  associated, 
especially  among  the  members  of  that  religious  body  with  which 
he  stoiKl  couuccted— the  singular  combination  of  excellencies 
by  vvhich  he  was  adorned,  and  the  detail  of  which  as  presented 
in  the  volume  before  us,  is  so  well  calculated  to  substantiate  the 
estimation  in  which  the  traditions  of  his  friends  have  caused 
him  to  be  held— as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  lar-er  part 
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of  tliesc  ^  Reiiiains,’  convince  ns  tliat  mc  sliall  afford  a  sincere 
^ratitieation  to  onr  readers,  by  laying  before  them  as  copious  an 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  as  our  space  will  pennit. 
A  temptation  like  this  we  have  not  found  ourselves  able  to 
resist ;  and,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  our  authority  we  have  issued 
a  writ  of  latitat  against  this  lurking  subject  of  the  critical 
realm,  and  have  caused  him  to  appear  in  court.  It  is  not  our 
intention,  however,  to  i)roceed  against  him  by  the  usual  pro¬ 
cess  of  trial  and  sentence ;  our  object  is  simply  to  have  him  so 
presented  at  our  bar,  as  that  all  who  frecpient  our  court,  may 
become  well  accpiaintcd  with  him,  and  reap  the  advantage  which 
the  examination  of  such  a  subject  is  calculated  to  convey. 

The  ^  Biographical  Sketch’  with  which  the  volume  before  ns 
commences,  bears  the  signature  (l.d.C.,  and  is  followtal  by  a 
delineation  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  subject  of  it  to 
which  are  ai)pendcd  the  initials  11.  U.  We  believe  we  violate 
no  secret,  and  convey  no  information  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  when  we  sav  that  the  former  initials  are  those  of  i\lr. 
(leorge  Godfrey  Cunningham,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  latter 
those  of  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  of  Birmingham.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  enjoyed  much  of  the  intimacy  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and 
the  tribute  w  Inch  they  have  respectively  otfered  in  tliis  volume 
to  the  memory  of  their  departed  friend  is  alike  honourable  to 
him  and  to  them.  Mr.  Cunningham’s  memoir  is  a  pleasing 
narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  Mr.  ^lackenzie’s  life,  inter¬ 
spersed  w’ith  faithful  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  moods  and 
manners  of  his  friend,  as  these  were  called  forth  by  peculiar 
circumstances  or  displayed  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 
Mr.  Rogers’s  sketch  is  a  full  length  portrait,  full  of  beautiful 
and  discriminative  touches;  though  not  more  so  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  eloquent  biographer  of  Howe,  and  the  skilful 
analyst  of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Edwards. 

Following  the  guidance  of  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  the  following  particulars  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
history  and  character. 

John  ^lorell  Mackenzie  was  the  fourth  son  ot  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  ^Ir.  Symonds, 
of  Kidderminster  ;  and  was  born  at  (jodmanchester  in  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  on  the  2  fth  of  October,  1800.  Characterized  from 
infancy  by  great  amiability  of  temper,  singular  vivacity  and 
docility,  and  unusual  beauty  of  person,  he  enjoyed  the  atfections 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  speedily  repaid  the 
attentions  of  which  he  was  thus  made  the  subject.  His  paternal 
aunt  describes  him  as  ‘  a  gracious  and  a  giited  creature,’  and 
adds,  ‘  a  more  engaging  being,  one  who  passed  with  less  con¬ 
tamination  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  youth,  there  could  not 
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he.*  To  his  zeal  for  learning;,  also,  even  at  this  early  period  of 
his  existence,  his  biographer  bears  testimony  : 

*  Ills  thirst  for  information,  and  the  rapulity  with  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  it,  were  early  manifested  by  his  contriving  to  learn  his  letters, 
and  make  considerable  progress  in  reading,  before  he  had  received 
anv  regular  tuition.  His  mother  describes  him  as  walking  about 
with  his  primer,  eagerly  asking  every  one  he  met  whether  such  and 
such  letters  did  not  form  such  and  such  words.  From  the  time  he 
had  mastered  his  letters,  he  was  seldom  to  be  found  without  a  book 
in  his  hand,  lie  read  rapidly  as  well  as  eagerly,  and  anew  book 
was  at  any  time  happiness  enough  for  the  child,  ora  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  with  the  companions  of  his  sports  for  his  attention  during  the 
rest  of  tlie  day.  It  was  carried  about  with  him, — made  his  com¬ 
panion  at  meals,  and  ofltimes  laid  under  his  pillow.  His  aunt,  JMrs. 
Hemming,  remembers  his  having  a  keen  discussion  with  his  nursery 
maid  on  the  practicability  and  reasonableness  of  his  being  allowed  to 
lie  u|)on  his  bed  and  enjoy  his  book  while  she  was  washing  and 
dressing  him.’ — pp.  vi.,  vii. 


When  ten  years  of  age  he  exchanged  the  tuition  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  circle  for  that  of  a  public  school,  >vliere  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages.  At  first  bis  progress  was 
but  tanly,  but  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  shortly 
aftemards  under  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  ‘  a  conscientious  and  successful  teacher*  in  the  neigh- 
bonrluHid  of  (lodnianchcster,  his  progress  became  rapid  and 
steady.  When  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was 
iHMiioved  to  a  private  school  at  Radley  Hall,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  actively  .engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  classical  and  mathematical  studies.  *  He  was 
able  before  he  left  to  read  Xenophon  and  Homer  with  tolerable 
facility,*  and  had  made  such  progress  in  the  exact  sciences  as  to 
find  algebra  *  very  amusing*  and  to  like  the  third  book  of  Euclid 
‘  even  more  than  Latin  and  (ireek* — a  preference  of  which  lie 
very  soon  after  repented  so  sincerely,  that  in  more  mature  life 
the  mathematical  sciences  formed  almost  the  solitary  exception 
to  the  encyclopiedical  range  of  his  studies.  Two  years  after 
this  were  spent  by  him  at  a  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hem¬ 
ming,  at  Kiinholton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  w’here*  he  continued 
to  display  the  same  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  the  same 
apHtude  for  study ;  hut  where  he  became  so  much  the  slave 
^  o  one  of  those  fond  delusions  which  so  often  cheat  our  fancy 

r'  ^  deemed  wise  to  remove  him 

from  Kiinlmlton,  and  place  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Halley,  at  St.  Neots.  Here  he  ‘also  enjoyed  the  invalu- 
ahle  aihantagas  ot  liis  mother's  prudent  counsels  and  affec¬ 
tionate  guardianship ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  good 
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principles  and  a  vigorous  understanding,  his  mind  became  gra- 
dually  tranquillized,  and  regaining  its  elasticity,  renewed  its 
usual  habits  of  industry  and  rapid  acquisition. 

Up  to  this  period  no  evidence  had  been  given  that  his  mind  had 
come  under  the  power  of  divine  truth  ;  and  though  he  w  as  well 
aware,  how^  gratifying  it  would  be  to  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
would  he  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  his  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  feeling  constrained  him  to  renounce  ail 
thoughts  of  engaging  in  such  a  w  ork,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he 
was  not  possessed  of  the  first  and  most  lu'cessary  (jualification 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  important  functions.  Having  in¬ 
timated  this  decision  to  his  friends,  it  was  suggested  that  he 
should  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  legal  profession  ;  but  as  insur¬ 
mountable  difliculties  occurred  in  the  way  of  this  suggestion,  he 
was  for  a  season  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
direction  of  his  active  energies. 

*  At  this  crisis,  it  pleased  CJod  powerfully  to  arrest  his  attention 
under  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Halley,  w'hich  awoke  in  him  ago¬ 
nizing  convictions  of  sin  and  personal  demerit.  Tor  a  brief  season 
he  w'as  deeply  exercised  by  doubts  and  fears,  and  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Spirit  prevailed  and  put  to 
flight  the  *  obstinate  questionings  ’  which  had  perplexed  him  ;  in  the 
cross  of  Clirist  he  beheld  the  means  of  the  sinner's  reconciliation  to 
God  ;  his  mind  received  its  decisive  impulse,  and  his  resolution  was 
thenceforth  formed  to  pursue  that  career  on  w’hich  he  had  already 
partially  entered,  and  dedicate  his  future  life  to  the  ministry  of  the  gos¬ 
pel, — a  course  of  action  which  he  never  afterwards  relinquished  lor  a 
moment.  We  can  lay  no  fuller  or  more  satisfactory  account  of 
MoreU’s  conversion  before  our  readers.  But  when  we  call  to  recol¬ 
lection  the  early  soundness  of  his  underslanding, — the  rigour  with 
which  he  ever  scrutinized  his  own  conduct  and  motives, — and  the 
solemn  declaration  made  by  him  on  his  ordination  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  with  reference  to  this  juncture  in  his  life, — we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  had  now  become  the  subject  of  the  renewing  energy  ol  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  that  in  resolving  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry, 
his  leading  inducement  wars  *  to  promote  the  glory  ol  Ciod  and  to 
save  the  souls  of  men.* — p.  xvi. 

Immediately  upon  this  happy  change  of  mind,  Mr.  Miickcnzic 
joined  the  church  under  the  care  of  ^Ir.  Halley,  and  very 
shortly  afterw  ards  he  became  a  student  in  the  theological  aca¬ 
demy  at  AVymondley,  then  under  the  tutorship  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  ^lorcll,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hull;  there  he  remained  for 
the  usual  term  of  four  years,  prosecuting  those  studies  which  in 
such  institutions  are  generally  prescribed  for  those  w  ho  are  seek¬ 
ing  preparation  fur  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and,  combining 
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witli  these,  come  others,  to  which  not  only  such  institutious 
arc  strancers,  hut  which  we  suspect  are  seldom  touiid  amongst 
the  engagements  of  young  students,  even  m  the  most  learned 
of  our  colleges.  To  have  read  through  all  the  plavs  ot  Sophocles, 
i)art  of  those  of  Kuripides  and  .Kschylus,  Pindar,  Plato  s  lie- 
public,  Aristotle’s  Uhetoric  and  Poetic  Longinus,  Juvenal,  ler- 
sins,  Lucan,  (Mcero  dc  Oratorc,  Tacitus  s  Annals,  &c.-— to  ha\c 
read  through  the  whole  works  of*  Ockham,  and  several  ot  those 
of*  Acjuinas  and  Scotus,  besides  the  writings  of  metaphysicians 
and  moralists,  more  easy  of*  access,  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the 
theological  studies  and  preaching  exercises  of  the  academ\%  in¬ 
dicates  a  mind  of  such  extraordinary  activity  and  powers  in  one  so 
young,  that  were  not  the  fact  well  authenticated,  it  would  be 
almost  incredible.  With  his  correspondence,  during  the  period 
of  his  residence  at  Wymondlcy,  a  considerable  part  ot  the 
volume  before  us  is  filled;  and  as  it  furnishes  not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  tlie  whole,  we  shall  draw  somewhat  copiously 
upon  it,  in  tlie  way  of  extracts.  His  own  words  will  best  illus¬ 
trate  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time;  while  they  will  also 
convey  to  the  reader  a  most  pleasing  idea  of  the  mingled  vivacity, 
acuteness,  and  tenderness,  by  Avhich  lie  was  so  conspicuously 
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—  — ^  — 

’fhe  following  is  from  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  late  Dr.  Ad¬ 
dington,  of  llristol,  dated  ‘  Wymondlcy  House,  Jan.  24, 182G’ : — 

‘  Alter  spending  a  most  delightful  vacation  at  home,  I  have  again 
resumed  iny  academic  pursuits.  1  am  reading  the  (Ireek  tragedies 
with  Mr.  11.  and  Thucydides  by  myself.  The  farther  I  advance  in 
the  pursuits  ol  Grecian  literature,  the  more  I  am  delighted,  and — 1 
hope — improved.  Brougham,  in  his  inaugural  discourse  delivered 
at  Glasgow,  strongly  recommends  the  attentive  study  of  those  un¬ 
rivalled  models  of  composition  wliich  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  has 
bcfpieuthed  to  posterity.  Ihis  opinion — especially  as  it  regards  the 
Greek  orators,  to  whom  he  principally  referred— is,  1  think,  correct, 
and  well  worthy  ot  the  ado[)tion  ot  all  public  speakers.  I  finished 
the  plays  ot  Aeschylus  last  session,  and  1  scarcely  know  how  to  speak 
of  tlmm  in  nioderate  terms.  1  hough  deficient  in  dramatic  propriety, 
the\  exhibit  a  daring  sublimity  and  majesty  of  conception  w’hich — 
at  least  in  m\  opinion  has  never  been  transcended.  Some  of  the 
(diorusses  would  sutfer  little  trom  a  comparison  w  ith  the  finest  burst 
e\cn  of  Shakspeare.  In  the  *  Persac*  he  gives  a  description  of  the 
sea  tight  ot  Salamis,  which  throws  the  reader  back  two  thousand 
years,  and  makes  him  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat.  No  merely 
human  conpiosition  ever  seized  more  strongly  upon  my  mind.  The 
poet  I  esen  cs  to  \ou  first  the  stillness  of  the  preceding  evening, 
intcmiptcd  occasionally  by  the  dash  of  the  Persian  oar.  But  when 
the  h«t  beam  of  the  nmrmng  kindles  in  the  east,  the  war-cry  of  the 
ree  s  is  raise  on  high.  Ihe  crash  ol  the  brazen  prows, — the 
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fierce  and  momentous  struggle  for  empire  on  the  one  side,  and 
freedom  on  the  other, — are  vividly  described,  till  at  length  the  paean 
of  victory  cleaves  the  heavens.  The  whole  scene  is,  1  think,  the  most 
animated,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  passage  that  1  ever  read. 

‘  These  literary  pleasures,  however,  and  the  consciousness  that  I 
am  endeavouring  to  prepare  myself  for  future  usefulness,  are  the  only 
enjoyments  1  possess.  From  the  exquisite  delights  of  social  and 
domestic  life  1  am  wholly  excluded.  1  am  almost  as  completely  iso¬ 
lated  as  if  I  were 

‘  A  godly  eremite, 

Such  as  on  lonely  Alhos  may  be  seen.* 

How  often  do  I  recall  the  few  but  happy  days  I  spent  with  you,  and 
my  dear  aunt,  a  twelvemonth  ago  !  John  Bunyan  tells  us  that  the 
‘  Valley  of  Ease  ’  was  very  small,  and  the  pilgrims  soon  passed 
through  it.  The  idea  is  no  less  true  than  beautilul.  If  all  my  time 
passed  along  in  as  happy  and  unclouded  a  manner  as  it  did  at  your 
delightful  home,  I  should  be  too  enamoured  of  life,  too  unwilling  to 
leave  it.  A  *  few  sunny  spots  ’  smile  in  the  wilderness  of  life;  sunny 
indeed,  but  few  !  Yet  I  must  not  sulfer  myself  to  spend  my  time  in 
looking  back  with  fond  regret  upon  the  past,  instead  of  preparing 
myself  for  the  high  and  holy  duties  of  the  future.  My  impression  of 
the  difliculty  of  the  undertaking  in  which  1  have  embarked  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  If  it  were  a  matter  which  required  nothing 
more  than  the  strenuous  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy.  But  there  are  *  principalities  and  powers, 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high 
])laces.*  Against  these  invisible,  yet  powerful  and  malignant  foes, 
the  weapons  of  earth  are  impotent  and  useless.  Vet,  my  dearest 
uncle,  it  is  consolatory  to  remember  that  there  is  likewise  ‘  the  whole 
armour  of  God,’  whose  heavenly  force  is  irresistible.  When  I  think 
of  the  feeble  instruments  which  the  Omnipotent  condescends  to  em¬ 
ploy,  I  feel  comforted  and  invigorated.  If  the  profession  I  have 
chosen  be  arduous  and  responsible,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
noble  and  godlike  that  a  created  being  can  engage  in.  If  I  am 
indeed  a  faithful,  humble,  and  zealous  minister  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  then  am  I  a  fellow-labourer  with  martyrs  and  apostles  and 
evangelists,  a  co-operator  with  the  seraphim  of  glory,  and  even  with 
the  Redeemer  and  Intercessor  himself.  The  wliole  universe  seems 
to  smile  upon  the  faithful  servant,  and  also  to  frown  upon  ‘  the  hire¬ 
ling.’ — pp.  8 — 10. 

Writing  to  the  same  kind  and  innch-loved  relative,  under 
(late  ^  Afarcli  10,  1827,^  he  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

‘  It  has  often  struck  me  that  it  will  form  no  inconsiderable  part  ol 
the  happiness  of  the  future  state,  to  unravel  the  mysteries  that  per¬ 
plex  us  in  this  infancy  of  our  existence.  My  mind  kindles  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  the  shades  and  mists  that  surround  us  in  this  world 
rolled  away  from  the  prospect  of  an  emancipated  spirit,  and  the 
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wisdom,  Iiarmonv,  and  benevolence  of  tl.e  Divine  administration  re¬ 
vealed  in  unclouded  light.  e  shall  look  back  with  something  like 
luslonibhiucnt  at  the  dimness  and  imperfection  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge,  and  exult  in  the  solution  of  those  moral  enigmas  which  now 
defy  our  keenest  penetration.  And  there  is  aaiul  solemnity  in  the 
consideration  of  the  future  anguish  ol  those  who  here  reject  the 
salvation  of  God,  on  account  ot  apparent  diflTicuUies  which  will  then 
1)0  removed, — who  stumble  at  nivsteries  w’hich  w’ill  then  be  *  clear 
ns  the  ethereal  firmament.’  But  "this  is  too  terrible  an  idea  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 

*  In  divinity  I  have  read  since  I  saw  you,  llow’e  s  ‘Blessedness  ot 
the  Righteous,’  ‘  Self-dedication,’  and  ‘  Redeemer’s  Tears  wxpt  oyer 
lost  Souls.’  They  arc  all  of  them  pregnant  with  interest  and  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  first  of  them  is  a  perfect  repertory  of  grand  and 
magnificent  thoughts.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
incomparable  author  must  have  ascended  to  the  paradise  on  high, 
and  heard  the  anthems  of  worshipping  seraphim,  belorc  he  wTote  this 
extraordinary  treatise.  If  you  have  not  read  it,  you  will  call  this 
assertion  wild  hyperbole;  if  you  have,  you  w'ill  probably  think  it 
not  mueh  above  the  sobiicty  of  truth.’ — ib.  pp.  17,  18. 

Ill  some  of  these  extracts,  and  still  more  in  some  of  tlic  letters 
we  have  not  cited,  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  and  depression 
w  hich  mingles  painfully  with  the  otherwise  bright  and  buoyant 
stream  of  the  writer^s  thoughts  and  feelings.  On  this  head  his 
biographer  has  some  admirable  remarks,  which,  in  justice  both 
to  him  and  to  his  subject,  we  must  cite. 

‘  It  is  evident  (says  he)  from  the  passages  already  quoted,  and  many 
others  occurring  in  his  coirespondeiice,  that  he  w  as  often  visited  by 
very  sad  and  desponding  feelings  of  another  class,  arising  from  other 
sources  than  the  speculative  dilficulties  which  so  frequently  consti¬ 
tute  the  peculiar  trial,  and  call  forth  the  grave  contemplativeness  of 
the  wcll-inlormod  Christian,  and  which  might  easily  have  been 
pushed  to  a  latal  extreme  in  the  mind  of  a  highly  imaginative  and 
susceptible  youth  unsupported  by  the  higher  resources  o(  intelligence 
an(l  piety.  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  deification  of  the  w'orld  with 
which  the  majority  ol  young  men  are  chargeable,  while  the  dreams 
and  illusions  ol  life  arc  yet  unscathed  and  unbroken,  is  calculated  to 
produce  inore  disastrous  results  than  feelings  such  as  those  which 
wc  find  loi  a  length  ol  time  indicated  in  Morell’s  correspondence. 

hile  I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  desire  to  know,  much  less  to  re¬ 
peal,  all  the  private  sorrows  by  which  his  young  heart  was  assailed, 
ha\c  no  idea  that,  in  giving  such  frequent  expression  to  the  pen- 
si>e  melancholy  ol  his  soul  ns  Morell  has  done  in  his  earlier  letters, 
he  was  prompted  by  anything  falsely  fastidious,  or  by  that  pride  of 
imaginary  grid  which  leads  some  young  men  to  pronounce  them- 
stdves  extremely  miserable,  as  Wordsworth  has  it, 

*  *  In  luxury  of  disrespect 
To  their  own  prodigal  excess 
Of  too  familiar  happiness.’  ’ 
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He  was  not  one  who  strains  himself  to  look  at  every  thing  from  an 
unnatural  point  of  view.  There  is  a  simple  earnestness  and  force  in 
the  above  and  many  similar  passages  winch  convinces  us  that  they 
were  dictated  by  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  sickening  and  troubled 
spirit,  grown  only  too  lamiliar  with  ‘  those  moods  of  premature  gloom 
and  speculation  which  so  often  cloud  the  dawn  of  illustrious  man¬ 
hood,’  and  brooding  over  sorrows  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  keep 
locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  sensitive  heart.*  But  while  the 
grace  of  God  maintained  his  religious  faith  unshaken,  there  were 
materials  stout  and  solid  enough  in  his  mental  constitution  to  resist 
the  evils  by  which  his  susceptibilities  were  now  assailed;  and  deso¬ 
late  and  unsupported  as  his  condition  appeared  to  be,  he  remained 
‘  true  to  himselt.’  llis  present  experience  doubtless  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  wholesome  discipline  to  his  mind,  and  served  to  develop 
and  mature  in  him  some  of  the  higher  elements  of  character  whicli 
might  otherwise  have  been  less  prominent  and  decided.  It  is  cheer¬ 
ing  and  instructive  to  mark  in  those  familiar  letters — which,  as  alford- 
ing  an  interesting  and  undisguised  insight  into  his  mind  and  feelings 
at  this  period,  we  have  given  nearly  entire — that  resolute  temper, 
that  native  force  and  elasticity  of  character,  which  remainctl  with 
him  in  every  situation,  and  enabled  him  successfully  to  grapple  with 
some  of  the  sternest,  saddest  realities  of  practical  hie  ;  and  above  all, 
how  the  buoyant  spirit  of  Christian  conlidence  still  showed  itself  un¬ 
conquered,  even  amidst  the  thickening  gloom  of  woildly  cares 


*  ‘  turning  the  dusky  veil 

Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own.’  pp.  xlvii.* 


-xlix. 


Mr.  Mackenzie  left  AVynioiulley  in  1S:29;  and  in  the  sann* 
year  entered  the  nniversitv  of  Glasgow  at  the  connncncement  of 
the  winter  session,  lie  devoted  himself  to  (ircek  and  logic, 
under  professors  Sandford  and  Biiehaniin ;  and  at  its  close 
he  carried  away  the  first  prize  in  the  logic  class,  and  the  third 
in  the  Greek  —  distinctions  all  the  more  valuable  that  they 
were  gained  notwithstanding  the  formidable  competition  of 
some  of  the  ablest  students  then  at  Glasgow.  Betnrning  from 
college,  the  summer  and  autumn  were  spent  partly  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  at  St.  Neots,  and  partly  at  Leicester, 
where  he  assisted  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mitchell  for  some  weeks. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  he  was  again  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  joined  the  moral  philosophy  and  senior 
mathematical  classes.  ‘  In  the  latter  class,'  says  his  biograjiher, 
Mie  exhibited  respectable  proficiency;  but  the  former,  as  well 
from  the  nature  of  the  studies  it  prescribed,  as  from  the  eminent 
abilities  of  professor  !Mylne,  peculiarly  interested  him.  He  ap- 
])lied  himself  to  the  business  of  the  class,  and  took  the  first 
prizes  in  it  with  that  easy  superiority  of  genius  which  rendered 


super 

*  Sir  E,  Bulwer  in  Life  of  Schiller, 
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competition  liopelcss.^  A  third  session,  that  ot  1831  32,  com¬ 

pleted  h  is  attendance  at  the  nniversity ;  it  nas  devoted  to 
natural  pliilosophy,  and  to  preparation  for  passing  the  exa¬ 
mination  ])re8crihed  for  those  who  wonld  take  the  degree  of 
M.  v.  Having  secured  this  object,  he,  before  leaving  Scotland, 
sought  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had  been  somewhat  impaired 
bv  Tds  winter  labours,  by  visiting  the  sublime  and  impressive 
scenery  of  the  Western  llighhmds.  Of  this  tour  lie  gives  the 
following  brief  but  animated  account  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
l)r.  Addington  : — 

‘  On  the  hist  day  of  April,  1  set  out  with  a  fellow-student  on  a 
short  excursion  into  the  Highlands.  We  climbed  Benlomond, — went 
through  (ilcn-Croe  and  Glen-Kinlass  to  Cairn-Dhu,— rowed  our¬ 
selves  down  Loch-Fyne  to  Inverary,  and  saw  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
castle  and  grounds, — circumnavigated  Loch-Lomond, — walked  ten 
miles  on  the  banks  of  Loch-Katrine, — explored  the  Trosachs,  and 
visited  Ellen’s  Isle, — footed  it  to  Callender  along  the  shore  of  Loch 
Venachar, — went  to  Hracklinn  Bridge, — and  finally  separated  at 
Donne,  he  marching  off  to  Stirling  on  his  way  to  some  relations  in 

Fife,  and  1  proceeding  to  Dunblane  to  spend  a  w  eek  with  Dr.  W - 

and  his  family.  As  for  describing  wdiat  I  saw’ and  felt,  the  attempt 
would  be  quite  ridiculous.  Even  the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake  ’  had  not 
prepared  me  for  any  thing  so  transcendently  beautiful  and  glorious. 
For  seveial  nights  after,  my  dreams  were  so  crowded  w’ith  scenes  of 
fairy  loveliness  and  aw  ful  grandeur,  that  I  woke  in  the  morning  ex¬ 
hausted  rather  than  refreshed.  Even  now  1  cannot  give  myself  up 
to  the  thought  ol  those  heavenly  scenes  without  feeling  my  cheeks 
beginning  to  flush.  While  we  were  on  the  top  of  Benlomond,  after 
a  fidl  blaze  of  sunshine  which  lighted  up  every  feature  of  that  unde¬ 
scribed,  indescribable  scenery,  a  magnificent  snow’-storm  sw’cpt  over 
the  mountain  and  the  lake  beneath,  and  finally  was  lost  among  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side.  After  this  came  slowly  rolling  up  an 
enormous  volume  of  \yhitc,  cloudy  vapour,  the  sight  of  which  w’as 
really  awful.  On  the  Ihursday,  we  had  a  delightful  Elysian  morn¬ 
ing  for  rowing  about  Loch  Katrine ;  and  all  that  Paradisaic  scenery 
seemed  arrayed  in  its  most  glorious  beauty  to  receive  us.  I  can’t 
help  sa\ing  that  that  morning  was  spent  in  the  third  heaven.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  write  another  syllable  about  it,  when  the 

ihoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,^ 

would  scarcely  be  adequate  to  the  subject.  After  spending  a  most 
delighiful  "eek  at  Dunblane,  1  sailed,  or  rather  set  out  in  a  steam- 
packet  from  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  last.  We  arrived  at  Blackwall 

in  orly-six  hours-one  ot  the  quickest  passages  they  had  ever 
made.  — Ih.  pp.  8*2,  S3.  »  o  j 

In  the  sprin;:  of  ^Ir.  ^[ackcn/.ic  settled  at  I'oole,  as  co- 
(.Hstor  «,tl,  tl.e  Ucv.  '1 .  Durant.  Ills  ordiuatiou  took  place  on 
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the  10th  of  April ;  ami  in  this  important  sphere  of  hihonr  he 
contiimed  with  much  happiness  to  liiinsclf,  and  not  without 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  for  four  years,  lie  left  it  in  1837, 
to  hecomc  co-pastor  with  the  late  Mr.  Ewinji:,  of  the  Conj^rc^a- 
tional  church,  mectin*^  in  Nile  Street  Chapel,  (Jlasj^ow.  From 
this  church  he  received  an  unanimous  invitation,  in  April  of 
that  year,  and  his  induction  to  the  oHice  of  pastor  took  place  on 
the  3rd  of  August  following.  In  this  new  and  enlarged  sphere 
of  action,  he  was  not  long  of  securing  the  approbation  of  judi¬ 
cious  and  thoughtful  hearers,  and  he  was  encouraged  from  time 
to  time  by  indications  that  Cod  was  making  the  message  pro¬ 
claimed  by  liim  useful  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

• 

‘  Xo  one  (says  his  biographer)  capable  of  appreciating  real  talent 
could  listen  to  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  preaching  without  feeling  strongly 
the  contrast  between  his  fine  learning,  his  rich  anJ  varied  powers  of 
expression,  his  disciplined  energy  of  thought  and  creative  power  of 
imagination,  and  that  species  of  declamation  which,  while  it  makes 
the  least  possible  demand  on  the  reasoning  i)owers,  and  is  wide  apart 
from  anything  like  good  and  correct  taste,  so  often  passes  current 
with  the  multitude  for  eloquence.  1 1  is  style  of  preaching  presented 
eloquence  arrayed  in  the  chaste  habiliments  of  good  taste,  never 
swelling  into  extravagance  or  turgid  verbosity,  but  putting  to  (light 
all  associations  of  feebleness  and  inadequacy.  A  sentiment  seemetl 
to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  he  did  not  suHiciently  accommodate 
himself  to  his  audience  ;  tliat  he  was  apt  to  indulge  in  critical  and 
abstract  discussions,  and  evinced  too  great  fondness  for  the  more  de¬ 
bated  ])oints  of  theological  science,  'fins  may  have  been  tlie  ob¬ 
jection  of  those  who  could  not  deliver  up  their  minds  to  the  speaker, 
l)ut  allowed  themselves  to  be  repelleil  by  tlie  weight  and  energy  of 
his  reasoning  and  reflection  ;  lor  while  his  discourses  were  always 
admirable  lor  the  force  of  thought  and  close  consecutive  reasoning, 
they  were  more  than  usually  intelligible,  from  the  clearness  of  his 
argumentation  and  the  precision  and  transparency  of  his  language. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  though  rarely,  his  richly  stored  mintl  gave  birth 
to  trains  of  thought,  and  illustrations  as  natural  as  thought  itself  to 
him,  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  which  were  in  close  adai)tation  only 
to  the  cultivated  taste  and  thoughtful  intellect.’ — pp.  ci.  cii. 

lu  the  summer  of  1838,  Mr.*  Mackenzie  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Joanna  Oordoii  Trotter,  younger  daughter  of  the 
late  (icneral  Trotter — a  iiniou  wliieli,  whilst  it  brought  him  an 
increase  of  worldly  means,  ministered  to  him  a  still  higher 
degree  of  happiness  from  the  society  of  om^  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached,  and  whose  affectionate  kindness  lie  strongly 
felt.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  ot  tuition  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  (ilasgow,  connected  with  the  Congre- 
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i^ationul  cliiirclics  of  Scotland,  lor  the  duties  of  this  office  he 
wjis  einincntlv  titled ;  and  they  were  also  extremely  congenial 
to  his  own  tastes  and  habits.  His  hiographci,  after  leniaiking 
tliat  *  a  wiser  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  goes  on  to 
state  his  qualifications  for  the  office. 

‘  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  learning  was  at  once  sound  and  affluent.  On  all 
the  elementary  branches  of  Biblical  science  he  possessed  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  facilities  of  a  ripe  and  exact  scholar  ]  and  in  those  ic- 
sources  of  copious  and  varied  erudition  which  impart  so  much  grace 
and  life  to  scholastic  prelections,  but  which  only  a  tenacious  memory 
aiul  clisciiminativc  taste  can  command,  he  was  perhaps  without  a 
rival  among  scholars  of  his  years  and  standing.  Ihese  qualities  and 
qualificatioiH  were  under  the  controul  of  an  understanding  of  first- 
rate  powers, — at  once  vigorous,  profound,  and  comprehensive  ;  and 
the  whole  was  tempered  with  fervent  piety,  without  which  the  most 
profound  and  vaiied  learning,  in  union  with  the  most  brilliant  talents, 
will  not  make  a  judicious  scriptural  critic.  His  views  of  w  hat  was 
essential  to  a  sound  education  for  the  ministry  were — as  might  have 
been  expected — of  a  very  enlarged  and  scholar-like  kind;  and  he 
freely  admitted  that  he  held  notions  on  this  subject  which  he  know 
would  in  some  (piartcrs  be  condemned  as  absurdly  extravagant.’ — 
p.  cxi. 


In  this  honourable  and  useful  service  ^Ir.  Mackenzie  was 
actively  employed,  himself  inereasingly  delighted  with  his 
occupations,  and  gathering  ^  golden  opinions^  from  all  who 
observed  him  in  his  work — when  it  pleased  a  mysterious  Provi¬ 
dence  suddenly  to  call  him  to  his  reward  in  a  better  world. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  1813,  he  left  Leith  by  the  steam  packet, 
for  Hull,  intending  to  visit  his  parents  at  Bedford,  where  he 
was  advertised  to  preach  on  the  23rd.  AVhen  leaving  home,  he 
seemed  to  be  under  some  sort  of  presentiment  of  calamity  ;  for, 
alter  taking  leave  ot  his  wife,  he  returned  again  and  again  to 
repeat  his  farewell,  and  at  last  tore  himself  away  from  her  with 
a  marked  sadness  that  seemed  anticipative  of  evil.  Alas  ! 
ere  another  day  had  passed,  the  sad  tidings  had  reached  his 
partner  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  she  should  see  his  face  no 
more  upon  earth.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  vessel  had 
struck  upon  the  (loldstone  rock,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  had 
gone  to  the  bottom,  carrying  to  a  watery  grave  all  wdio  Avere  on 
bt»ard,  with  the  exception  ot  six.  Between  the  striking  of  the 
\essel  and  her  going  down,  the  internal  was  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  How  this  was  employed  by  Mackenzie, 
let  his  biographer  tell. 


W  bon  last  soc*n  by  one  of  ibo  few  survivors,  he  was  engaged  in 
prn\or  on  the  (iuaitci-deck.  *  I  heard,’  he  says,  **  the  minister  who 
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WAS  on  boanl  [Mr.  Mackenzie]  call  lo  those  arouml  him,  that  as 
there  was  no  hope  ol  safety,  they  should  engage  in  prayer,  lie  then 
began  to  pray,  the  rest  of  the  passengers  kneeling  around  him.  He 
was  as  cool  and  collected  as  1  am  now ;  and  the  others  were  praying 
too,  but  his  voice  was  raised  above  the  rest.’  Such  is  the  state¬ 
ment  given  by  a  party  of  the  name  of  llaillie,  one  of  six  men  who 
contrived  to  keep  themselves  afloat  untd  five  o’clock  of  the  morning, 
when  they  were  picked  up  by  tlie  Martello  steamer,  on  her  passnge 
from  Hull  to  Leith.’ — p.  cxxxiii. 

The  remarks  which  folloNV  are  so  just  and  impressive,  that  w  e 
must  (piote  them  entire. 

‘  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  last  moments  are  thus 
known  to  have  been  occupied  not  only  set  the  stamp  of  sincerity  on 
his  Christian  profession,  but  signally  illustrated  the  true  force  and 
genuine  beauty  of  his  character.  He  was  by  nature  as  well  ns  grace 
a  strong-minded,  brave-hearted  man;  yet  it  is  more  easy  lo  conceive 
than  to  express  the  conflicting  emotions,  the  hurried  and  vivid  re¬ 
membrances  of  home  and  friends,  which  must  have  rushed  upon  Ids 
soul  in  that  bitter  moment,  when,  with  life  beating  strong  in  his  pulses, 
the  full  extent  of  the  impending  danger,  and  the  awful  consciousness 
of  inevitable  death  revealed  itself  to  him.  Hut  faith,  that  faith  wliicli 
it  was  the  grand  object  of  his  life  to  maintain  and  diiruse,  gifted  him 
with  a  fortitude  mightier  than  all  the  terrors  which  surrounded  him. 
His  God  had  spoken  to  him  the  words,  ‘  Peace,  be  still ;’  and  while 
his  feelings  were  gushing  forth  to  those  far  away,  with  unsubdued 
energy  of  mind,  and  a  voice  unfaltering,  he  coinmilled  himself  and 
all  around  him  to  that  Saviour  who  is  the  only  hope  of  perishing 
sinners.  A  more  touching  picture  of  Christian  heroism  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  It  was  a  sight  for  glorified  spirits  to  look  down  upon 
with  admiration,  and  its  memory  is  as  consolatory  as  touching.  It 
was  the  realization  of  a  wish  early  expressed  by  him,  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  sisters  from  Wymondlcy  :  ‘O  that  we  couUl  all  of  us 
detach  ourselves  from  the  world,  and  feel  ready  at  a  moment’s  warn- 
ing  to  give  up  our  spirits  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  made  them  !’ 
We  have  no  record  of  his  last  words:  we  can  imagine  only  the  solemn 
energy  and  thrilling  pathos  of  that  prayer  uttered  for  himself  and 
others  as  death  increased  upon  them.  Hut  who  shall  say  that  his 
last  firm  and  persuasive  accents  may  not  have  been  blessed  to  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  some  who  knelt  around  him  in  that  sad 
and  fearful  scene ;  and  that  on  the  day  when  the  dispensations  of  a 
righteous  and  unerring  Ihovidence  are  vindicated,  and  the  whole 
counsels  of  Heaven  fulfilled,  it  may  not  be  found  that  his  latest  were 
his  most  useful  moments  on  earth  ?  Wo  know  that  their  influence 
has  been  widely,  and,  we  trust,  permanently  felt;  and  whatever 
results  may  flow  from  them,  it  is  no  moan  solace  to  the  grief  of  friends 
to  be  assured  that  he  maintained  his  claims  on  their  admiration  and 
regard  to  the  last ;  that  his  dying  moments  were  worthy  the  last 
scene  of  such  a  life ;  and  that  by  universal  consent  it  is  allowed  that 
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in  that  fatal  wreck  there  perished  a  TRULY  good  and  great  man.* — 
ib.  p.  cxxxiii — cxxxv. 

Of  Mr.  llogcrs'  estimate  of  the  intellectual  eliaraeter  of  his 
friend,  we  can  j^i'  c  uo  extraets,  simply  because  it  is  one  of  those 
entire  and  j,^em-like  sketches  that  do  not  admit  of  being  exhi¬ 
bited  in  specimen.  M  e  wish  our  limits  would  admit  of  our 
giving  the  whole  of  it ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Our  brief  re¬ 
maining  space  must  be  consecrated  to  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  ^Ir.  Mackenzie,  on  the  death  of  friends, 
and  breathing  sentiments  to  which  his  own  departure  gives 
peculiar  impressiveness  and  interest. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  uncle  Addington,  he  thus 
writes ; — 

*  It  comforts  me  greatly  to  think  that  my  dear  uncle’s  matured 
preparation  for  eternity  will  be  to  you,  as  it  is  even  now  to  me,  a 
source  of  unfailing  consolation  and  thankfulness.  Oh  !  how  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  good  man  teaches  us  the  value  of  the  soul,  and  the 
preciousness  of  that  faith  which  made  him  ‘  die  in  the  Lord!’  To 
you,  my  dear  aunt,  it  will  be  a  sacred  privilege  to  remember  how'  he 
walked  with  Ciod,  trusting  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  praying 
with  all  prayer  in  the  Spirit.  Such  recollections,  too,  are  not  only 
privileges  of  comfort,  but  privileges  of  admonition.  They  show  us 
the  way  of  righteousness  more  clearly  ;  and  invite  us  to  be  ‘  followers 
of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience  are  now  inheriting  the 
promises.’  They  are  strong  attractions  heavenwards.  The  pain  that 
is  mingled  with  them  will  not  endure  for  ever;  but  the  blessings 
which  they  bring  grow  dearer  and  more  precious  every  hour.  May 
the  great  Comforter  give  you  to  experience  their  richest  influence!’ 
— pp.  139,  1 10. 

T’lie  following  arc  from  letters  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
]Mr.  Ewing : 

*  How  shall  I  express  the  feelings  with  which  I  received  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  dear  Mr.  Ewing’s  decease  ?  I  had  left  home  early  in  tlie 
forenoon,  to  attend  a  lecture  in  Edinburgh,  and  therefore  did  not 
see  the  inlimaUon  till  the  evening.  But  as  I  was  walking  through 
the  streets  ot  Edinburgh,  an  individual,  whom  I  did  not  know,  ac¬ 
costed  me  by  name,  and  told  me  all  at  once.  You  may  conceive— 
what  I  cannot  describe — the  shock  which  such  a  communication 
gave  to  me.  Often  as  1  had  been  compelled  to  think  that  the  de¬ 
parture  of  our  beloved  and  venerated  friend  could  not  be  very  far 
distant,  1  had  never  realized  it  as  actually  near ;  least  of  all  had  I 
tliought,  when  I  saw  him  so  lately  at  Leith,  that  I  saw  him  for  the 
last  time  in  life.  He  then  seemed  stronger  and  more  cheerful  than  I 
had  hoped  to  find  him.  But  ‘the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.’  Tor 
AiV  sake,  my  dearest  friend,  we  cannot  lament  the  change.  Surely, 
amidst  all  the  natuial  and  irrepressible  sorrowings  of  our  own  hearts. 
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wc  cannot  help  rejoicing  at  the  vast  aiul  everlasting  gain  which  one 
so  dear  has  now  obtained.  The  days  ofsutTering  and  the  ‘  wearisome 
nights  ’  are  over.  The  fears,  anxieties,  dejections,  and  troubles  of 
that  tender  spirit,  are  all  healed  and  gone  for  ever.  That  voice, 
which  we  have  so  often  heard  trembling  and  broken  with  excess  of 
feeling,  will  hencclorth  be  employed  only  in  singing  the  praise  of 
God  amidst  the  joys  of  eternity.  The  heart  which,  like  Kli’s,  so  often 
'  trembled  for  the  ark  of  the  Lord,'  will  now,  with  ‘  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places,*  be  filled  with  holy  and  rapturous  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  glorious  things  which  await  the  church  of  the  Kedcemer. 
The  Sabbaths  on  earth — in  which  he  was  so  prone  to  labour  beyond 
his  strength— arc  now  exchanged  for  *  the  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  ol  (Jod,*  where  his  servants  serve  Him,  and  see  his  face, 
and  *  grieve  and  sin  no  more.’  To  our  beloved  friend,  then,  the  day 
of  death  was  better  than  the  day  of  his  birth  ;  and  we  may  well  ‘com¬ 
fort  one  another  with  these  words.’ — pp.  loti,  ir>7. 

‘Yes,’  he  again  wrote  to  his  aunt  Addington,  ‘there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  heaven  in  the  belief  that  a  beloved  friend  is  there  ! 
Pain,  weakness,  sorrow,  fear,  temptation,  doubt,  sin,  death,  the 
second  death  itself,  all  sunk  to  an  infinite  depth  below  the  blessed 
dwelling-place  of  those  who  died  in  the  Lonl;  and  glory  sucli 
as  the  imagination  of  our  hearts  can  never  here  conceive,  their 
certain  portion  for  ever  I  The  ‘  few  and  evil  days  ’  are  well 
exchanged  for  the  Sabbath  ol“  eternity.  That  rest,  moreover, 
remains  for  uU  the  people  of  God  ,  for  us,  therefore,  if  we  are  cleav¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord  witli  purpose  of  heart.  So  that  we  are  going  to  those 
who  have  been  born  into  immortality,  though  they  cannot  return  to 
us.  And  which  were  better  ? — to  bring  a  blessed  spirit  down  to 
mortality  and  sinfulness  again  ;  or  ourselves  to  press  forward  with 
alacrity  and  patience,  fulfilling  our  course,  and  looking  lor  the  ‘  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward  V  The  apostle  has  answered  for  us,  when  he 
calls  the  final  resuscitation  of  the  saints  ‘a  better  resurrection  ’  than 
that  which  restored  their  darling  children  to  the  Shunamite,  and  the 
widow  of  Sarepta.  'flicse,  my  dear  aunt,  are  ‘  words  ’  with  which 
wc  may  well  ‘  comfort  one  another.’  May  ‘  God  who  comforteth 
those  that  arc  cast  down,’  and  (Mirist  who  came  ‘  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn,’  and  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  name  is  ‘the  Comforter,’  support 
and  bless  you  more  and  more,  even  to  the  end  I’ — pp.  1<)  I, 

Wc  ctiiniot  conclude  this  brief  notice  without  adding  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  onr  hope  that  this  volume  may  yet  be  given  to  the 
public.  AVc  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  *of  every  student  of 
theology  at  onr  colleges. 
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Art.  VII.  1 .  Imu'ic  :  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Reason¬ 
ing.  Hv  Joliii  Leccliniaii,  A..M.  2i»d.  Lduioii,  tnlurgeJ  and 

improved.  Glasgow :  J.  .Maclehosc.  PP- 
2.  Exercises  in  Logic :  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  tn  Colleges. 
liv  J.  T.  Cirav,  IMi.  1).  London:  laylor  and  W  alton.  pp.  1 18. 


]SfR.  Lekc II man’s  unpfctcudinj^  voliiuic  coutiiiiis  us  Luge  un 
iiinouut  of  matter  as  mauy  u  goodly  octavo ;  and  the  student 
mIio  makes  himself  master  ot  its  eoiiteiits  will  have  attaiued^uo 
iiicousiderablc  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  logic.  Ihe 
author  has  not  aimed  at  producing  an  original  work,  but  rather 
at  presenting  the  combined  and  condensed  results  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors.  ‘It  is  intended/  Mr.  Lcechniau  tells  ns, 
‘as  a  convenient  introduction  to  this  branch  ot  knowledge,  and 
is  more  particularly  suited  for  those  who  are  entering  on  the 
study  of  mental  philosophy.  It  traees  the  history  ot  the  science 
of  reasoning  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time;  it 
unfolds  its  fundamental  principles  and  rules,  accompanied  with 
appropriate  illustrations :  and  points  out  at  considerable  length, 
its  application  to  practical  purposes.’ 

A  student  who  wishes  for  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  subject 
will  not  content  himself  with  any  compendium,  how'  excellent 
soever,  but  will  have  recourse  to  original  writers,  and  make  his 
own  compendium.  But  for  those  who  desire  to  confine  their 
logical  studies  to  a  single  volume,  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  book 
likely  to  be  more  suitable  and  useful  than  the  volume  before  us. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  work,  however,  was  not  sutliciently 
urgent  to  disarm  criticism,  as  to  the  style  of  its  execution;  and 
we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  award  to  Mr.  Leechman’s  perform¬ 
ance  uiKjualitied  praise.  Ilis  attempt  to  refute  the  views  of  the 
last  distinguished  writer  on  logic, — ^Ir.  J.  S.  Mill,  does  not 
appear  to  us  at  all  successful.  In  our  review  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
great  work,  we  pointed  out  at  some  length  what  we  ventured  to 
consider  the  errors  of  his  theory  of  syllogism,  and  also  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  \\  hateley’s.  M  e  shall  not  therefore  enter  on  the  subject 
here,  farther  than  to  observe,  that  in  a  real  syllogism,  the  con¬ 
clusion  follows  from  the  premises  conjointly,  not  from  either  of 
them  alone ;  and  that  while  ^Ir.  Leechman,  or  any  other 
logician,  persists  in  regarding  as  a  real  syllogism  such  a  trtxin  of 
t  longht  as  :  ‘  All  men  arc  mortal ;  the  l)ukc  of  M  cllington  is  a 
man  ;  therefore  the  Duke  ot  Wellington  is  mortal:’  he  will  find 
m  evade  the  charge  of  petitio  prindpii  urged  bv 

Mr.  Mill.  And  the  defective  view  of  the  dUttnn  de  omui,  which 
brings  m  the  notion  of  classification,  (see  p.  81,)  is  almost  sure 
to  lead  to  the  use  of  such  trifling  mock-examples.  AVe  are 
much  surprized  that  after  studying  (aswc  presume  he  has  done,) 
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^Fr.  Mill’s  elaborate  work/  Mr.  Lccchniaii  should  ‘^ivc  such  an 
account  of  Imluction  as  that  contained  in  his  chapter  on  Mhc 
rroviiice  of  TiO^dc.’  Induction,  we  arc  j^ravcly  assured,  is  not 
a  process  ot  infcrcjicc,  but  a  *  process  of  investipat  'wOy  by  which 
we  do  not  ‘  draw  conclasionsf  but  ‘  obtain  new  facts/  C’an  any 
clear-headed  man  really  satisfy  himself  by  such  verbal  mystilf- 
cation?  The  very  (piestion  to  be  settled,  is,  whether  tlje*‘ pro¬ 
cess  of  investigation,  by  which  we  obtain  new  facts,’  or,  more 
correctly,  infer  general  propositions  from  particular  ones,  be  not 
as  truly  a  process  of  reasoning  as  syllogistic  deduction.  We 
could  not  have  imagined  that  the  writer  of  this  chajder  had 
ever  seen  Mr.  Mill’s  volumes. 

We  must  add,  that  Mr.  Lecchman’s  style  u'oidd  admit  of 
improvement,  (dearness  and  accuracy  are  of  the  first  moment 
in  treating  such  a  sid)jcct;  and  too  many  of  the  seuteuc(‘s  are 
wanting  in  one  or  both  of  these  (pialitics.  e.  t/.  ‘  The  categories 
were  given  as  a  comi)lete  enumeration  of  everything  that  can 
be  cxj)rcssed  without  composition  and  structure.’  (p.  I  F.)  '  It 

must  be  evident,  that  whatever  is  allirmatively  predicated  of 
another  must  express  some  relation  that  it  bears  U)Jhat  object/ 
(p.  15.)  liistauccs  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

I'll*,  dray’s  little  volume  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  used  as  a 

class-book,  accompanied  by  the  instriictious  of  an  able  teacher. 

And  this,  we  presume,  is  what  the  author  aimed  at,  rather 

than  a  complete  treatise.  The  explanations  arc  very  concise, 

but  in  general  clear  and  accurate.  The  examples  are  numerous 

and  well-chosen.  The  author  expresses,  as  his  guiding  ])rin- 

ciple,  the  conviction,  'that  a  practical  skill  in  logic  can  only  be 

attained  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  its  rules.’  In  this  we 

fully  concur:  and  we  think  such  a  work  as  this  was  much 
*1'  * 

wanted.  The  plan  and  general  execution  arc  excellent ;  but 
several  minor  points  appear  to  us  to  need  ri'visiou.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  '  dontradictories’  (])p.  d,  2(1)  seems  defective.  The 
positive  idea,  'to  deserve  ?7/,’ is  surely  not  ecpiivalcnt  to  the 
negative  one, '  not  to  deserve  well.’  The  subject  ot  '  generaliza¬ 
tions  should,  it  seems  to  us,  be  treated  of  before  speaking  of 
genus  and  sj>eeies,  and  predicablcs ;  and  a  section,  or  chapter, 
should  be  given  on  classification,  indicating  the  different  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  and  arbitrary  classification.  !Most  books  on 
logic  tend  to  confound  the  two ;  whcrcjis  it  might  easily  be 
shown  that  the  observance  of  this  distinction  is  essential  to  a 
sound  system  of  logic.  We  could  wish  something  said  of  the 
relation  of  subaltern  propositions,  under  which  head  the  mock* 
spttof/isins  before*  alluded  to  would  be  discussed.  Indeed,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  substitution  of  ])ropositions  merits  much 
more  attention  than  is  commonly  given  to  it.  In  his  reference 
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to  induction,  Dr.  Grav  takes  tlie  common,  and  as  we  cannot  but 
think  incorrect,  view.'  He  docs  not  distinguish  cleaHv  between 
the  process  of  induction,  and  a  deductive  argument  founded  on 

an  induction.  .  i 

We  throw  out  tliesc  hints  with  a  view  to  a  second  edition, 

which  this  useful  little  volume  will  doubtless  command.  We 
may  add,  that  in  that  case,  the  author  would  do  well,  we  think, 
to  i^'onsidcr  his  solution  of  the  hour-and-minntc-hand  puzzle. 
It  is  most  singular  that  he  should  think  he  has  succeeded  in 
putting  it  into  a  syllogistic  form,  when  his  so-called  major 
premiss  ends  with  ‘  for,  etc.,  etc.’  Which  ‘  etc.,  etc.,’  if  it  stand 
for  anything,  must  stand  for  the  whole  puzzle,  only  in  a 
gencrai  form.  The  solution  adopted  by  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  us 
the  correct  one. 


Art.  Vlll.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  Count 
Grammontf  ]Vith  numerous  Ailditions  and  Illustrations,  as  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Also  the  Personal  History  of  Charles,  including 
the  King's  own  Account  of  his  Escape  and  Preservation  after  the 
Puttie  of  Worcester,  as  dictated  to  Pepys.  And  the  Boscobel  Tracts, 
Or,  Contemporary  Narratives  of  His  Majesty*s  Adventures,  from 
the  Murder  of  his  Father  to  the  Restoration.  London:  Ilenrv  C. 
Wohw.  IS4G. 


Mil.  UoiiN  lias  done  wisely  ill  not  iiicdiuling  the  ‘  Memoirs  of 
Count  Clraminout/  in  his  ‘  Standard  Library.^  It  would  have 
hern  better  not  to  have  printed  the  work  at  all,  at  least  in  the 
cheap  and  attractive  style  in  which  it  is  here  supplied.  lu 
form  and  price,  the  volume  is  ])rcciscly  similar  to  those  of  the 
‘  Standard  Library,’  the  only  dillcrence  being  in  the  colour  of 
the  binding.  1  lie  gencrai  circulation  of  such  a  work  can  do  no 
good.  It  is  not  a  book  lor  the  many,  and  is  specially  uiisuitcd 
to  the  young.  Ihe  gracctiilucss  ot  its  style,  the  vivacity  of  its 
sketches,  and  the  delusive  charm  which  it  throws  over  the  frivo¬ 
lities  and  N  ices  it  depicts,  renders  it  one  ot  the  worst  books  iu  our 
langn.ige,  for  general  nse.  \\  e  could  name  others  more  gross 
111  tlicir  st\le,  and  less  reserved  iu  their  delineations,  which,  iu 
our  judgment,  aic  comparatively  innocuous.  The  verv’  qualities 
which  attract  and  please,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  Gibbon, 
by  a  disreputable  oblivion  of  the  moral  sense,  described  these 
.  tmoirs  as  a  classic  work,  the  delight  of  every  man  and 
woman  of  taste,  only  strengthen  our  objection  to  their  being 
put  into  a  wider  circulation  than  their  historical  value  renders 
expedient.  Mr.  Bohn  was  aware  of  this  objection,  though  not 
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fully  apprized  ot  its  force,  and  therefore  admits  in  "narded 
terms,  that  it  is  ‘too  inueh  einbued  with  the  leaven  of*C'harles 
the  Seeoiurs  days  to  suit  the  severer  code  of  tlie  ])rcsent  a‘-e.’ 
lie  has  consecincntly  printed  it  in  a  separate  series  under  a 
distinct  title,  deeming  its  exclusion  somewhat  prudish,  yet 
deferring  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  expediency  of  the  Vase. 
‘The  imblisher  feels,Mie  tells  ns,  ‘  that  the  subscribers  to  his 
Staiuhird  liibiaiy,  alter  ha\inj^  been  led  on  bv  such  samples 
of  intentions,  as  the  works  of  Robert  Hall,  Roseoe,  Schlej^el  and 
Sismondi,  with  the  prospect  of  others  of  the  same  slerlin*’* 
character,  have  a  rij^ht  to  count  upon  his  not  alterinj;  the  tone 
of  that  series  by  includinji:  anythin^^  which  mav  not  unhesitat- 
inj.dy  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  fastidious;  and  they 
have  some  evidence  of  his  wish  to  deserve  such  confidence  by 
the  course  now'  pursued.^ 

Now  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  historical  value  of 
the  work,  tliouj^h  we  believe  this  to  have  been  ^neatly  overrated. 
In  this  respect  the  ^Memoirs  have  their  worth.  They  reilect  the 
character  of  the  court  of  Charles  11,  with  more  fullness  than 
any  other  work  of  the  period,  shew*  us  the  interior  of  royal  life, 
and  prove  how'  much  our  morality  and  relij^ion  had  gained  by 
the  Restoration.  It  is  a  sad  and  revolting  spectacle  which  fs 
delineated,  wherein  all  the  worst  features  of  our  nature'  have; 
prominence,  and  the  brighter  and  redeeming  ones  arc  rarely 
visible.  The  Count  himself,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  training, 
was  a  fitting  type  ol  the  class ;  anel  the'  se'cnes  he  dc'scrilx's  were 
Knglamrs  elisgrace  anel  curse.  The  divines  who  speak  and 
preach  e)f ‘the  blessed  restoratieui,*  may  read  his  Memoirs  with 
advantage,  but  the  generality  of  reaelers  have  no  ex'e'asion  for, 
and  can  derive  no  benefit  from,  the  criminal  amours  anel  heart¬ 
less  pertiely  which  they  eletail.  The  ‘  ]\lemoires  ele  (Iramme)nt,’ 
says  Mr.  llallam,  ‘arc  known  to  every  boely,  and  are  almost 
nnieiue  in  their  kind,  not  only  for  the  grace  of  thear  style  and 
the  vivacity  ot  their  pictures,  but  for  the  happy  ignorance  in 
which  the  author  sccmis  to  have  live'el,  that  any  one  of  his 
readers  could  imagine  that  there  are  such  things  as  virtue  and 
principle  in  the  world.  In  the  de'lirieun  of  themghtless  volup¬ 
tuousness  they  resemble  some  of  the  memoirs  about  the  end  of 
fjouis  the  FiftccntlFs  reign,  and  somewhat  later;  though  T 
think,  even  in  these,  there  is  generally  some  effort,  here  and 
there,  at  moral  censure,  or  some  atfectation  of  sensibility.* 

To  the  historical  student  the  work  was  already  accessible,  and 
the  interests  of  morality  and  of  healthful  literature,  would  have 
been  best  consulted  by  no  effort  being  made  to  give  it  more 
extensive  currency.  We  have  Ix'cn  constrained  to  say  thus 
•  Constitutional  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p. 
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nnioh  from  our  sincere  desire  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Rolin’.s 
‘  Standard  Li»)rnrv/  and  liopc  we  shall  not  have  occasion  a-ain 
to  iirefer  a  similar  complaint.  Nominally  t  le  present  volume 
does  not  bclonj;  to  this  senes,  and  we  shall  be  to  find 

that  its  eircnlation  presents  no  temptation  to  the  publisher  to 
repeat  the  exneriinent.  A  biographical  sketch  ot  Antony 
Hamilton,  the  brother-in-law  of  Count  (irammont  and  the 
author  of  his  Memoirs  is  appropriately  prefixed.  The  work 
itself  is  probably  but  little  known  to  our  readers,  and  we  may 
therefore  add  that  the  first  visit  of  the  Count  to  England  was 
during  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  of  Mhoni  he  speaks  as, 

‘  eipudly  famous  for  his  crimes  and  his  elevation/  a  ‘  man,  whose 
ambitidn  had  opened  him  a  way  to  sovereign  power  by  the 
greatest  crimes.'  This  language  was  perfectly  natural  to  a 
courtier  of  Louis  \iv,  though  it  will  probably  now  awaken  only 
u  smile.  We  are  not  surprized  to  learn  that  the  Chcvalivi- 
speedily  returned  to  France  having  as  we  are  informed  Lacqnircd 
nothing  by  tliis  voyage,  but  the  idea  of  some  merit  in  a  profli¬ 
gate  man,  and  the  admiration  of  some  concealed  beauties  he 
liad  fouml  means  to  diseover.'  His  second  visit  was  about  two 
years  after  the  Restoration  when  he  informs  us  ^  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  among  them,  (the  courtiers,)  but  an  emulation  in  glory, 
politeness  and  virtue.'  There  is  little  of  historical  value  in  the 
work,  and  we  shall  therefore  dismiss  it  with  a  brief  extract  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  he  appeared  on  his  first 
introduction  to  Court.  It  is  from  an  eve  witness,  and  as  sub- 
siMpicnt  events  proved,  is  minutely  accurate. 

'  Tlio  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  to  Charles  the  Second,  now 
made  his  tii>t  appearance  in  his  father’s  court  :  his  entrance  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world  was  so  brilliant,  his  ambition  had  occa.sioncd  so  many 
considerable  events,  and  the  particulars  of  his  tragical  end  are  so  recent, 
that  it  were  needless  to  ])roduee  any  other  traits  to  give  a  sketch  of  his 
character,  Hy  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  he  appeared  to  be  rash  in 
his  undertakings,  irresolute  in  the  execution,  and  dejected  in  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  in  which,  ait  least,  an  undaunted  resolution  ought  to  equal  the 
greatness  of  the  attempt. 

His  figure,  and  the  exterior  graces  of  his  person  were  such,  that 
nature,  perhaps,  never  formed  anv  thing  more  complete ;  his  face  was 
extremely  handsome  ;  and  yet  it  was  a  manly  fiice,  neither  inanimate 
nor  etteimnate  ;  each  feature  having  its  beauty  and  peculiar  delicacy  : 
he  had  a  wonderful  genius  for  every  sort  of  exercise,  an  engaging  aspect, 
and  an  air  of  grandeur  ;  in  a  word,  he  possessed  every  personal  ad¬ 
vantage;  .mt  then,  he  was  greatly  deficient  in  mental  accomplishments. 
He  had  no  sentiments  hut  such  as  others  inspired  him  with  ;  and  those 
who  hrrt  insinuated  themselves  into  his  friendship  took  care  to  inspire 
him  with  none  hut  such  a.s  were  pernicious.  The  astonishing  beautv  of 
hi>  outward  form  caused  universal  admiration  :  those  who  before  were 
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looked  upon  as  haiulsoiiie,  were  now  entirely  forgotten  at  court  ;  and  all 
the  gay  and  bcautihil  of  the  fair  sex  were  at  his  devotion.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  beloved  by  the  king;  hut  the  universal  terror  of  husbands  and 
lovers.  This,  however,  did  not  long  continue  ;  for  nature  not  having 
endowed  him  with  (pialitications  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  heart, 
the  fair  sex  soon  perceived  the  defect. — pp.  ‘2!14,  ‘295. 

The  other  eoiiteuts  of  the  volume  are  far  more  valuable. 
They  consist  of  a  personal  history  of  Charles  ii.,  compiled  from 
various  authorities ;  the  king’s  account  of  his  escape  after  the 
battle  of  \VorcT‘ster,  as  dictated  by  himself  to  Pepys;  and  the 
Boscobel  tracts,  written  by  Thomas  Blount,  illustrative  of  the 
same  period,  which  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  scarce 
liistorical  ])amphlets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  of  these 
three  is  worth  perusal,  and  a  few  extracts  from  the  second  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  pre¬ 
ceded  this  narrative.  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch 
force,  having  i)assed  the  English  border,  advanced  rapidly 
towards  Worcester,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Cromwell,  with 
a  determination  to  bring  him  Jis  speedily  as  possible  to  a  decisive 
engagement.  I'his  occurred  on  the  celebrated  3rd  of  September, 
and  the  ho[)Cs  of  the  son  were  extinguished,  as  those  of  the 
father  had  been  at  Nasebv.  llis  personal  safety  became  imme¬ 
diately  his  sole  object.  He  w  as  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  a 
large  reward  was  otfered  for  his  apprehension,  and  vigilant  foes, 
whom  it  was  ditHcult  to  evade,  tracked  his  course.  In  such 
circumstances  escape  appeared  hopeless ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
honour  to  the  English  character  that  though  his  person  was 
recognised  by  many,  he  was  betrayed  by  none.  Having  dis¬ 
guised  himself  ‘in  a  country  fellow’s  habit,  with  a  pair  of  ordi¬ 
nary  grey  cloth  breeches,  a  leathern  doublet,  and  a  green  jerkin,’ 
he  first  resolved  to  make  his  way  on  foot  to  London,  but  after¬ 
wards  changed  his  mind,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Severn,  in 
hope  of  reaching  Swansea,  and  thence  proceeding  to  France.  A 
narrow  escape,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given,  was 
experienced  at  this  early  stage. 

*  So  that  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Richard  Pendcrcll  and  I  took 
our  journey  on  foot  towards  the  Severn,  intending  to  pass  over  a  fcriy, 
hidf-way  between  Bridgenorth  and  Shrewsbury.  But  as  we  were  going 
in  the  night,  we  came  by  a  mill  where  1  heard  some  people  talking 
(Memorandum,  that  I  had  got  some  bread  and  cheese  the  night  before 
at  one  of  the  PendereH’s  houses,  I  not  going  in),  and  as  w’e  conceived, 
it  was  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  country  fellow 
desired  me  not  to  answer  if  any  body  should  ask  me  any  questions, 
because  I  had  not  the  accent  of  the  country. 

‘  .lust  as  we  came  to  the  mill,  we  could  see  the  miller,  as  1  believed, 
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•ittiui;  Ht  the  mill  door,  he  being  in  white  clothes,  it  being  a  very  dark 
night.  He  called  out.  ‘Who  goes  there?’  Upon  which  Richard 
Pcnderell  answered.  ‘  Neighbours  going  home’  or  some  such  like  words. 
WhereuiK)!!  the  miller  cried  out,  ‘  If  you  be  neighbours,  stand,  or  I  will 
knock  you  down.’  Upon  which,  wc  believing  there  was  company  in  the 
house,  the  fellow  bade  me  follow  him  close;  and  he  ran  to  a  gate  that 
went  up  a  dirtv  lane,  up  a  hill,  aiul  opt  ning  the  gate,  the  miller  cried 
out.  ‘  Rogues,  rogues  !  ’  And  thereupon  some  men  came  out  of  the  mill 
after  us,  which  I  believed  were  soldiers  :  so  wc  fell  a-running,  both  of 
us,  up  the  lane,  as  long  as  we  could  run.  it  being  very  deep,  and  very 
dirty,  till  at  lust  I  bade  him  leap  over  a  hedge,  and  lie  still  to  hear  if 
anybody  followed  us;  which  we  did.  and  continued  lying  down  upon 
the  ground  about  half  an  hour,  when,  hearing  nobody  come,  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  way  on  to  the  village  upon  the  ISevern  ;  where  the  tcllow' 
told  me  there  was  an  honest  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Woolfe,  that  lived  in 
that  town,  where  I  might  be  with  great  safety  :  for  that  be  had  hiding- 
holes  for  priests.’ — pp.  4c 9,  4b(). 

Assuming  shortly  afterwards  a  somewhat  better  habit,  he 
proceeded  towards  Bristol,  as  serving-mau  to  a  Mrs.  Lane,  the 
sister  of  a  royalist  oflieer.  In  tliis  part  of  the  journey  an 
atnusing  incident  occurred. 

'  We  had  not,’  says  the  narrative,  *  gone  tw  o  hours  on  ourw'ay  hut  the 
mare  I  rode  on  cast  a  shoe  ;  so  we  were  forced  to  ride  to  get  another  shoe 

at  a  scattering  village,  whose  name  begins  with  something  like  Long - . 

.\nd  as  I  was  holding  my  horse’s  foot,  I  asked  the  smith  what  news  ?  lie 
told  me  that  there  was  no  news  that  he  knew'  of,  since  the  good  news  of 
the  beating  of  the  rogues  the  Scots.  I  asked  him  whether  there  was 
none  ot  the  Knglish  taken  that  joined  with  the  Scots  ?  He  answered, 
that  he  did  not  hear  that  that  rogue  Charles  Stewart  was  taken  ;  but 
some  of  the  others,  he  said,  were  taken,  but  not  Charles  Stewart.  I 
told  him,  that  if  that  rogue  were  taken,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  for  bringing  in  the  Scots.  Upon  which  he  said,  that 
I  spoke  like  an  honest  man,  and  so  we  ])artcd.’ — p.  464. 


A  more  serious  danger  speedily  threatened  which  must  have 
taxed,  to  the  very  utmost,  the  self-possession  of  tlic  fugitive. 
Happily*,  however,  lie  was  surrounded  by  faithful  men  whom  no 
bribe  could  tempt.  The  readers  of  romance  w’onld  find  it  diflicult 
to  surp;iss  the  following. 


1  be^  next  night  wc  lay  at  Cirencester  ;  and  so  from  thence  to  ]Mr. 
Norton’s  house,  beyond  Bristol,  where,  as  soon  as  ever  I  came.  Mrs. 
Lme  called  the  butler  of  the  house,  a  verv  honest  fellow,  whose  name 
WHS  I  o|»e.  and  had  served  Tom  Jermyn,  a  groom  of  inv  bedchamber, 
when  I  xvas  a  boy  at  Riehmond ;  she  bade  him  to  take  care  of  William 
Jackson,  for  that  was  my  name,  as  having  been  latelv  sick  of  an  ague, 
whereof  she  said  I  was  still  weak,  and  not  (piite  recovered.  And  the 
truth  is.  my  late  fatigues,  and  want  of  meat,  had  indeed  made  me  h-ok 
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a  little  pale ;  besides  this,  Pope  luul  been  u  trooper  in  the  king  inv 
father’s  army  ;  but  I  was  not  to  be  known  in  that  house  for  any  thin^ 
but  Mrs.  Lane’s  servant. 

‘  Memoraiulum — That  one  Mr.  Lassells,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lane’s, 
went  all  the  way  with  us,  from  Colonel  Lane’s,  on  horseback,  sinj^lc,  1 
ridin"  before  Mrs.  Lane. 

‘  Pope,  the  butler,  took  great  care  of  me  that  night,  1  not  eating,  as 
I  should  have  done,  with  the  servants,  upon  account  of  mv  not  being 
well. 

‘  The  next  morning  1  arose  pretty  early,  having  a  very  good  stomach, 
and  went  to  the  buttery-hatch  to  get  my  breakfast  ;  where  I  found 
Pope  and  two  or  three  other  men  in  the  room,  and  we  all  fell  to  eating 
bread  and  butter,  to  which  he  gave  us  very  good  ale  and  sack.  And  as 
I  was  sitting  there,  there  was  one  that  looked  like  a  country  fellow  sat 
just  by  me,  who,  talking,  gave  so  particular  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  I  concluded  he  must  be  one 
of  (homwell’s  soldiers.  Hut  I  asking  him  how  he  came  to  give  so  good 
an  account  of  that  battle,  he  told  me  he  was  in  the  king’s  regiment  ;  by 
which  1  thought  he  meant  one  Colonel  King’s  regiment.  Hut,  cpiest inn¬ 
ing  him  further,  1  perceived  that  he  had  been  in  my  regiment  of  guards, 
in  major  Hroughton’s  company,  that  was  my  major  in  the  battle,  i 
asked  him  what  a  kind  of  man  1  was  }  To  which  he  answered  by 
describing  exactly  both  my  clothes  and  my  horse  ;  and  then  looking 
upon  me,  he  told  me  that  the  king  was  at  least  three  fingers  taller  than 
1.  Upon  which  1  made  what  haste  1  could  out  of  the  buttery,  for  fear 
lie  should  indeed  know'  me,  as  being  more  afraid  when  I  knew  he  was 
one  of  our  own  soldiers,  than  when  I  took  him  for  one  of  the  enemy’s. 

‘  So  Pope  and  1  went  into  the  hall,  and  just  as  we  came  into  it  Mrs. 
Norton  was  coming  by  through  it ;  upon  which,  I  plucking  olf  my  hat, 
and  standing  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  as  she  jiassed  by,  that  Pope 
looked  very  earnestly  in  my  face.  Hut  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  ])ut 
on  my  bat  again,  and  went  away,  walking  out  of  the  house  into  the  field. 

‘  1  had  not  been  out  half  an  hour,  but  coming  back  I  went  up  to  tin* 
chamber  where  I  lay  ;  and  just  as  I  came  thither,  Mr.  l/issells  came  to 
me,  and  in  a  little  trouble  said,  *  What  shall  we  do  !  I  am  afraid  Pope 
knows  you  ;  for  he  says  very  positively  to  me  that  it  is  you,  but  I  have 
denied  it.’  ITpon  which  I  presently,  without  more  ado,  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a  very  honest  man  or  no  ?  Whereto  he  answering  me 
that  he  knew’  him  to  be  so  honest  a  fellow’  that’ he  durst  trust  him  with 
his  life,  as  having  been  ahvays  on  our  side,  I  thought  it  better  to  trust 
I  him,  than  go  awav  leaving  that  suspicion  upon  him  ;  and  thereupon  sent 

for  Pope,  and  told  him,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  meet  him  there,  and 
would  trust  him  with  my  life  as  an  old  acijuaintance.  Upon  which, 

I  being  a  discreet  fellow,  he  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do  ;  for,  says 

j  he,  1  am  extremelv  happy  I  know’  you,  for  otherwise  you  might  run 

great  danger  in  this  house.  For  though  my  master  and  mistress  are 
[  good  people,  yet  there  are  at  this  time  one  or  two  in  it  that  are  very 

I  great  rogues ;  and  I  think  I  can  be  useful  to  you  in  any  thing  you  w  ill 

[  command  me.  Upon  which  I  told  him  my  design  of  getting  a  ship,  if 
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ttl  Bristol ;  and  to  that  end,  bade  him  go  that  very  day  imme- 
diatfly  to  Bristol,  to  see  if  there  were  any  ships  going  either  to  Spain  or 
Knmce,  that  I  might  get  a  passage  away  in.’— pp.  4(}5— 467. 

Finding  that  the  passages  on  the  Severn  A\erc  too  closely 
watched  to  allow  of  his  entering  ^^  ales,  and  that  no  vessel  for 
France  w'ould  he  leaving  Bristol  tor  a  month,  the  prince  as 
eomiK'lled  to  alter  his  route,  and  determined  on  proceeding 
towards  Oorsetshire,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  one  ot  its 
ports.  With  this  view  he  reached  Lyme,  and  concealed  himselt 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  where,  however,  he  was  again  disap-^ 
ptfmted,  and  whence  he  removed  to  Burport,  in  expectation  ot 
sailing  in  a  trading  vessel  on  the  following  night.  In  this  short 
removal,  the  self-possession  of  the  prince  was  severely  taxed  on 
two  occasions;  but,  however,  he  failed  in  other  matters;  he  was 
singularly  (pnililicd  for  etfecting  an  escape  from  perils  which 
would  have  bewildered  wiser  men.  lie  tells  us: — 

*  So  Fnmk  Windham,  and  Mrs.  C\)niiigsby  and  1,  went  in  the 
morning,  on  horseback,  away  to  Burport  ;  and  just  as  w'e  came  into  the 
town,  I  could  see  the  streets  full  of  red-coats,  CromweU’s  soldiers,  being 
u  regiment  of  Colonel  Haynes’s,  viz  tiftcen  hundred  men  going  to  em¬ 
bark  to  take  .lersey,  at  which  Frank  Windham  was  very  much  startled, 
and  asked  me  what  1  would  do  ?  1  told  him  that  we  must  go  impudently 
into  the  best  inn  in  the  town,  and  take  a  chamber  there,  as  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  ;  because  we  should  otherw  ays  miss  mv  Lord  Wilmot,  in 
case  we  went  anywhere  else,  and  that  would  be  verv  inconvenient  both 
to  him  and  me.  So  wc  rode  directly  into  the  best  inn  of  the  place,  and 
found  the  yard  very  full  of  soldiers.  I  alighted,  and  taking  the  horses, 
thought  it  the  best  way  to  go  blundering  in  among  them,  and  lead  them 
through  the  middle  of  the  soldiers  into  the  stable,  which  I  did ;  and 
they  were  very  angiy  with  me  for  mv  rudeness. 

‘  .\s  soon  as  I  came  into  the  stable  1  took  the  bridle  off  the  horses, 
and  culled  the  hostler  to  me  to  help  me,  and  to  give  the  horses  some 
oats.  And  as  the  hostler  was  helping  me  to  feed  the  horses,  *  Sure, 
Sir,  says  the  hostler,  ‘  I  know  your  face  ?*  which  w’as  no  very  pleasant 
question  to  me.  But  1  thought  the  best  way  was  to  ask  him,  where  he 
had  lived — whether  he  had  always  lived  there  or  no  ?  He  told  me,  that 
he  w  as  but  newly  come  thither ;  that  he  was  born  iu  Exeter,  and  had 
bi*en  hostler  in  an  inn  there,  hard  by  one  Mr.  Potter’s,  a  merchant,  in 
whose  house  I  had  lain  in  the  time  of  war  :  so  1  thought  it  best  to  give 
the  fellow  no  further  iK'casion  t)f  thinking  w'here  he  had  seen  me,  for  fear 
he  should  guess  right  at  last ;  therefore  I  told  him,  ‘  Friend,  certainlv 
you  have  H-on  luo  then  at  Mr.  Potter’s,  for  I  served  him  a  good  while, 
idmve  a  year.'  ■  () !’  says  he.  ■  then  1  remember  you  a  boy  there ; ’  and 
«ith  that  was  put  oH  from  thinking  anv  more  on  it ;  but  desired  that  we 
might  drink  a  pot  of  l)eer  togctlier ;  which  1  excused,  bv  saying,  that  I 
must  go  wait  on  my  master,  and  get  liis  dinner  ready  for  him.  Hut  told 
him.  that  my  master  was  going  for  London,  and  would  return  about 
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three  weeks  hence,  when  he  would  lie  there,  and  I  wo»dd  not  fail  to 
drink  a  pot  with  him.' — pp.  470,  471. 

At  length  the  royal  fugitive  reached  Brighton,  and  elTeeted 
his  escape  in  a  small  vessel,  the  captain  of  which  instantly  re¬ 
cognised  him,  as  well  as  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  which  he 
Slipped.  What  would  have  been  the  elVect  of  their  diseovering 
him  to  the  authorities  it  is  now’  vain  to  iiiqiiire.  The  nation 
required  the  bitter  experience  which  was  learnt  between  l(i(>0 
and  1GH8.  It  was  to  be  disgraced,  and  to  feel  itself  disgraced, 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  iron  was  to  enter  into  its  .soul, 
and  its  noblest  spirits  to  be  cast  out,  im|>risoned,  and  behended. 
For  all  this  the  life  of  Charles  wjis  needful,  and  it  was  theriTore 
pri'servcd  as  the  disgrace  and  curse  of  the  empire.  We  have 
liappily  outlived  some  of  the  follies  of  onr  fathers.  Others  yet 
survive,  but  let  us  hope  that  such  another  lesson  will  never  be 
again  recpiircd. 

The  narrative  from  which  we  have  extracted  is  fraught  with 
the  deepest  romance,  and  will  be  ri  ad  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
classes,  with  more  than  the  interest  of  the  strangest  fiction. 
Mr.  Bohn  would  do  wisely  to  separate  the  'Aremoirs*  from  the 
other  contents  of  the  volume. 


Art.  IX. — T/w  Miscellaneous  ll  orks  of  the  Uiyht  Honourable  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes  belong  in  part  to  the  recent  series  of  s[)lendid 
republications  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  w  ill  bt*  received 
with  favour  and  thankfulness  by  a  numerous  class  of  readers. 
The  separate  publication  of  review’  articles  has,  till  lately,  been 
deemed  too  hazardous  a  speculation  even  for  our  most  ad¬ 
venturous  booksellers;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  a 
large  mass  of  profound  philosophy,  accurate  scholarship,  varied 
literature,  and  splendid  rhetoric,  lias  lain  entombed  amongst 
the  almost  numberless  volumes  of  our  older  periodicals.  We 
are  glad  at  the  new’  order  of  things  which  has  arisen,  and  hope 
the  success  of  the  reprints  of  Smith,  Jellrey,  Macaiiley,  and 
Alackiutosh,  and  of  our  own  Hall  and  Foster,  will  lead  to  simi¬ 
lar  selections  from  other  journals.  Such  productions  deserve  a 
longer  and  more  fruitful  life  than  the  ephemerical  existence 
of  a  periodical,  how  ever  eminent,  can  secure.  A  large  portion 
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of  Kiiplisli  litcniturc,  after  serving  a  temporarA-  purpose,  has 
Intherfo  been  lost,  tlic  preservation  of  whieh  would  have  been 
prwluctive  of  the  largest  and  most  nsefid  results. 

I  he  author  of  the  present  volumes  possessed  a  higher  reputa¬ 
tion  amongst  his  eoiitemiioraries  than  he  will  probably  have 
w  ith  posterity.  Few  men  of  his  day  w  as  thought  of  more  hio-lilv 
or  had  larg<-r  eredit  given  to  them.  There  were  few  thin-s 
withm  his  voeation,  of  whieh  he  was  deemed  iiieapable.  M  hat 
he  aecomphshed  reeeived  a  generous  iiiterjiretatioii,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  much  greater  things  he  could  do 
lien  (lid  not  iiieely  weigh  and  measure  the  actual  production 
lit  liKikiiig  at  Its  kind  and  charaoter,  they  concluded  that  he’ 
ho  hiul  done  a  tew  things  so  well,  was  destined  to  achieve  t'.r 

his  eountrv""  ^  r  "'’'•""“‘"ts  a>‘<l  instnietors  of 

i.  ioiintr\  .  Nor  was  this  feeling  contined  to  anv  elione  how 

tier  niiieh  indelifed  it  may  have  been  in  its  earlv  sta-e  to  sueli 
patronage  It  was  more  general  than  in  almost  any  other  ease 

to  the  close  of  life"*  \oir serious  diininiition, 
ns  some  are  obvionslv  ::::.,::.;d  r:;;,'that"uThi?r'  ’ 

orT,‘:r:::o*:i;:::;::vXn!‘^, -vest  im"X: 

••nt-re.  It  wX  flir  too  X. '  -‘'"-Pnrably  above  it^ 

dieluiii  of  anv  coterie  or^to  have  X  ''***e<l  on  the 

any  political  association  W.:  SiXf 
thoH^rh  very  limited  jiiid  ilivMi-  ^  Mackintosh  did, 

mid  ids  int'entions,  is  vot  silflSt'Trr" 

criticism  in  which  some  nf’  4.  ^  disjiara^ing 

indulge.  Wc  coiildwish  he  hXXim 

•nlmit  his  culpability  in  haviX*  In  •  veady  to 

was  in  liim ;  hut  it  is  alike'nntro  *i^^lected  the  pit  that 

on  this  aeeoiint.that  he  was  unworthTofT-  ‘■‘"efte 

foiiml  respect.  1 1  is  qualities  werVmh,'Xd'^7^-^‘'''l  “  I"®*’*'  P™' 
iiiiiigle  witli  the  reverence  rlim  ,  "n*l>'re  it,  and  to 

Rwakened  hv  intejjritv  and  thn  ^'^telicct,  the  confidence 
'•‘••x-volenee  eoust^aim’  'Jli' a  H  ".  ."‘■'‘'’1'''';'  <  -><lo.ir  and 

lore,  the  large  and  liberal  views  l.e  n  'X'. fx'n^f’tntional 
palhy  w  ith  Kiiglish  freedom  the  son  "  i*  ^  Jo's  generous  svin- 

.t'ldgment,  his  eandonr  .as  nn..',  '  -'Pmtialitv  of  liis 
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men.  He  was  one  of  the  most  U|)ri{j:lit  and  clear-headed  of  our 
statesmen,  and,  amongst  tlie  followers  of  literature,  was  unsur¬ 
passed  for  candour  and  generous  sympathy.  Whatever  may 
he  thought  of  his  individual  judgments,  no  man  doubted  his 
solicitude  to  decide  right. 

It  is  not  ditlienlt  to  account  for  the  high  reputation  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  It  had  its  origin  no  doul)t  in  tlu*  opportune 
service  which  he  rendered  to  a  powerfid  |)olitical  party  at  a 
critical  period  of  their  history,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  such  service  secured  him  what  he  might  otherwise  never 
have  liad,  a  fair  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  his  ])owers.  We 
shall  presently  have  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  ‘  V"indici;e  (iallicaj  *  was  published.  At  prt'sent  m  e  simply 
remark  that  the  Whigs  were  staggering  under  tlu;  fierce  on¬ 
slaught  of  Mr.  Ilurkc,  and  were  not  slightly  injurid  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  more  opulent  and  timid,  by  their  supposed  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  rough,  masculine  vigour,  and  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ‘'fhe  Rights  of  Man.^  The  appearance,  at  such  a 
moment,  of  an  advocate  who  cmdd  combine  a  logic  as  superior 
to  that  of  their  assailant,  as  his  princi|)les  were  sounder,  and 
more  constitutional,  and  whose  style,  though  less  splendidly 
imaginative,  was  at  once  lucid,  chaste,  and  nervous,  fit  for  ‘  ears 
polite,^  and  yet  level  to  the  appn’hension  of  the  popular  mind, 
was  an  event  calculated  to  awaken  their  gratitude,  and  to  lead 
to  the  temporary  aj)otheosis  of  their  cham])ion.  What  might 
have  been  expected,  actually  ensued.  Mackintosh  emerged 
from  obscurity,  and  stood  revealed  a  man  of  distinguished  and 
noble  parts.  Rut  for  this,  he  might  have  remaiiicd  unknown. 
His  natural  indolence  would  probably  have  prevented  his  forcing 
himself  into  notice,  and  he  would  have  passed  off  the  stage  re¬ 
spected  and  admired  by  a  contracted  circle,  but  unknown 
bevond  its  limits.  So  much  he  owed  to  what  men  call  fortune, 
but  his  mcridiau  would  soon  have  been  attained,  and  an  early 
decline  have  followed,  had  there  been  no  inherent  powers  equal 
to  his  position.  These  were  elicited  by  the  occasion,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  np  to  his  decease,  by  the 
most  discerning  of  his  contem])oraries,  may  be  safely  taken  as 
evidence  of  their  rank. 

In  estimating  the  living  reputation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
his  conversational  powers  must  be  taken  into  account.  To 
judge  of  it  by  his  w  ritings  merely,  is  manifestly  erroneous,  and 
can  only  lead  to  false  conclusions.  It  was  based  on  the  whole 
man, — on  what  he  said,  as  well  as  on  what  he  wrote,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  he  propoumled  in  the  company  of  the  h^arued,  the 
history  he  talked  in  the  social  circle,  as  well  as  the  disquisitions, 
the  biography,  and  narratives  whicli  he  communicated  to  his 
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countn  men,  through  the  press.  Of  the  fonner,  little  survives 
him ;  but  the  report  of  those  who  knew  him  well  goes  far  to 
justify  the  reverence  in  which  they  held  his  wisdom.  In  his 
most ‘familiar  talk/  remarks  a  friendly  critic,  whose  admiration 
is  equalled  only  by  the  keenness  of  his  perception  and  the  fe¬ 
licitous  beauties  of  the  sketch  he  has  furnished,  '  there  was 
no  wildness,  no  inconsistency,  no  amusing  nonsense,  no 
exaggeration  for  the  sake  ot  momentary  ettcct.  Ilis  mind 
was  a  vast  magazine,  admirably  arranged.  Every  thing  was 
there,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  place.  His  judgments  on 
men,  on  sects*  on  books,  had  been  often  and  carefully 
tested  and  weighed,  and  had  then  been  committed,  each  to  his 
proper  receptacle,  in  the  most  capacious  and  accurately  con¬ 
structed  memory  that  any  human  being  ever  possessed.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  you  had  asked  for  any  thing 
that  was  not  to  be  found  in  that  immense  storehouse.  Tlie 
article  which  you  required  was  not  only  theri‘.  It  was  ready. 
It  was  in  its  ow  ii  proper  compartment.  In  a  moment  it  was 
brought  down,  unpacked,  and  displayed.  If  those  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege — for  a  privilege  indeed  it  was — of  listening  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  had  been  disposed  to  find  some  fault  in  his 
conversation,  they  might  perhaps  have  observed,  that  he  yielded 
too  little  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
collecting,  not  creating.  He  never  appeared  to  catch  a  siuhh'ii 
glimpse  of  a  subject  in  a  new  light.  You  never  saw'  his  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  making,  still  rude,  still  inconsistent,  and  requiring  to 
be  fashioned  by  thought  and  discussion.  They  came  forth,  like 
the  pillars  of  that  temple  in  w  hich  no  sound  of  axes  or  hammers 
was  heard,  finished,  rounded,  and  exactly  suited  to  tlieir  places*.’ 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  contemporary  fame  to  exceed 
that  which  is  posthumous,  even  in  the  case  of  minds  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  order.  Many  things  may  prevent  genius  from  leaving 
permanent  memorials  of  its  power;  and  whenever  this  is  the 
case,  coming  generations  will  be  destitute  of  the  materials  on 
which  alone  high  fame  can  permanently  rest.  To  go  no  further 
than  our  own  times  and  circle,  we  may  adduce  the  case  of 
Robert  Hall,  than  whom  there  has  rarely  visited  our  earth  a 
more  profound  and  expansive  intellect,— a  genius,  before  w  hose 
sulitle  glance  germs  of  ethereal  beauty  and  of  recondite  truths 
were  more  distinctly  unveiled.  Yet  what  will  a  eomiiur  gene¬ 
ration  know’  of  the  splendour  and  beautv  of  his  intellect,  com- 

M'lcautc)  s  IjSsaN  s,  ii.,  p.  20().  A  similar  opinion  is  recorded  b\’  another 
djstm«uislu*d  contemporary  and  friend.  ‘  His  mind,’  said  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hail,  reU'rriiig  to  Sir  James,  ‘is  a  spacious  repository,  hung  round  with 
»»oautiful  images,  nnd  when  he  wants  one,  he  has  nothing  to  do  Imt  reach 
up  Ins  hand  to  a  p«^^  and  take  it  down.  Rut  his  images  were  not  mann 
tiictured  m  his  mind,  tiiey  were  imported.’— Hall’s  Works,  vol  vi  p  12*2  ‘ 
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ere»f  partv  who  were  upholding  in  this  country  the  cause  of 
France,  which  could  scarcely  at  that  moment  be  said  to  liave 
ceased  to  he  the  cause  of  rational  freedom.’  The  copyright 
was  sold  to  .Mr.  (ieorge  Robinson  for  £30,  hut  when  the  sale  of 
the  work  was  found  so  greatly  to  exceed  the  expectations  whicli 
had  been  entertained,  that  sum  was  generously  repeated  several 
times.  Tliree  editions  followed  each  other  with  rapidity,  and 
tlic  general  elfect  ol  the  w*ork  was  to  check  the  influence  ot  iilr. 
Burke’s  ‘  Bcfh'ctions,’  and  to  show  to  the  more  thoughtful  and 
candid,  that,  tried  at  the  bar  of  enlightened  philosophy  and 
sound  constitution.al  lore,  the  Fronch  Revolution,  in  its  essential 
elements,  was  suseeptihle  of  a  complete  and  triumphant  vindi- 
cation. 

Most  of  Mr.  Burke’s  countrymen  liud  been  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  appearance  of  his  ‘  Ivcilections.’  11  is  former  position  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  ojiposition,  and  the  vast  service's  lie  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  rational  government,  ji^ave  an  air  ot 
inconsistency  to  his  procedure  j^rcater  than  was  warranted. 
Throuj'hout  his  ptilitical  career  there  had  been  much  to  piw 
dispose  him  to  the  part  he  now  took,  for  ‘  an  abhorrence  for 
abstract  politics,  a  predilection  for  aristocracy,  and  a  dread  of 
innovation,^  had  been  amon‘j;st  tlie  more  prominent  articles  of 
his  creed.  Hence  he  belonjied  to  the  aristocratic  section  of  the. 
Whij;  party,  and  uniformly  opposed  the  more  liberal  views  of 
Fox  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  Against  such  an 
opponent  the  ‘  Vindiciai  Gallicie’  was  directed. 

'rhough  composed  with  rapidity,  it  evinced  the  soundest  logic 
combined  with  the  results  of  varied  reading ;  a  masculine  elo¬ 
quence,  clear,  sonorous,  and  earnest ;  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  new 
])ro8pccts  opening  up  to  the  world.  Throughout  the  whole 
there  was,  moreover,  a  gentlemanly  bearing,  a  courtesy  of  style' 
which  political  controversialists  had  commonly  disowned;  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  powers  and  honesty  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  and  a  fearless  assertion,  even  of  unpalateable  truths  when 
decined  needful  to  the  completeness  of  his  vindication,  or  the 
consistency  ot  his  argument.  The  effect  was  instantaneous; 
and,  on  the  fortunes  ot  the  writer,  most  propitious.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  sought  by  the  leaders  ot  the  M  hig  partv.  I’ox,  Grev, 
Lauderdale,  Lrskine,  and  M  hitbread,  solicited  his  acquaintance, 
and  his  eoinpany  was  requested  at  the  Duchess  of  Gordon’s 
routs.  So  tar  all  was  pleasing ;  and  if  further  evidence  of  liis 
success  uere  needed,  it  is  louud  in  the  clamour  which  was 
raised  against  him.  I  bus  much  rcs])ecting  the  history  and 
general  complexion  of  the  work.  There  are  several  ‘points 
mooted  III  It  on  winch  we  should  be  glad  to  transfer  the  author’s 
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hieh  to  be  exalted  by  eulogy,  or  depressed  by  invective.  That 
benevolent  and  philosophic  statesman  delivered  it,  in  the  article 
‘  Foundation*  of  the  Encyclopedic,  as  the  calm  and  disinterested 
opinion  of  a  scholar,  at  a  moment  when  he  could  have  no  object  in 
palliating  rapacity,  or  prompting  irreligion.  It  was  no  doctrine  con¬ 
trived  for  the  occasion  by  the  agents  of  tyranny :  it  w'as  a  principle 
discovered  in  pure  and  harmless  speculation,  by  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men.  1  adduce  the  authority  of  Turgot,  not  to  oppose  the 
arguments  (if  there  had  been  any),  but  to  counteract  the  insinuations 
of  Mr.  Burke.  The  authority  of  his  assertions  forms  a  prejudice, 
which  is  thus  to  be  removed  before  we  can  hope  for  a  fair  audience 
at  the  bar  of  reason.  If  he  insinuates  the  flagitiousness  of  these 
opinions  by  the  supposed  vileness  of  their  origin,  it  cannot  be  unfit 
to  pave  the  way  for  their  reception,  by  assigning  to  them  a  more 
illustrious  pedigree. 

*  But  dismissing  the  genealogy  of  doctrines,  let  us  examine  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  listen  to  no  voice  but  that  of  truth.  *  Are  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  church  the  property  of  its  members?’  Va¬ 
rious  considerations  present  themselves,  which  may  elucidate  the 
subject. 

*  It  has  not  hitherto  been  supposed  that  any  class  of  public 
servants  are  proprietors.  They  are  salaried  by  the  state  for 
the  performance  of  certain  duties.  Judges  are  paid  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  justice ;  kings  for  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  soldiers, 
where  there  is  a  mercenary  army,  for  public  defence;  and  priests, 
where  there  is  an  established  religion,  for  public  instruction.  The 
mode  of  their  payment  is  inditferent  to  the  question.  It  is  generally 
in  rude  ages  by  land,  and  in  cultivated  periods  by  money.  Rut  a 
territorial  pension  is  no  more  property  than  a  pecuniary  one.  The 
right  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  those  servants  whom  it 
pays  in  money  has  not  been  disputed :  and  if  it  has  chosen  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  revenue  of  a  certain  portion  of  land  for  the  salary  o(  another 
class  of  servants,  wherefore  is  its  right  more  disputable,  to  resume 
that  land,  and  to  establish  a  new  mode  of  payment  ?  In  the  early 
history  of  Europe,  before  fiefs  became  hereditary,  great  landed 
estates  were  bestowed  by  the  sovereign,  on  condition  of  military  ser¬ 
vice.  By  a  similar  tenure  did  the  church  hold  its  lands.  No  man 
can  prove,  that  because  the  state  has  intrusted  its  ecclesiastical  ser¬ 
vants  with  a  portion  of  land,  as  the  source  and  security  of  their 
sion»,  they  are  in  any  respect  more  the  proprietors  of  it,  than  the 
other  servants  of  the  state  are  of  that  portion  of  the  revenue  from 
which  they  are  paid. 

*  The  lands  of  the  church  possess  not  the  most  simple  and  indis¬ 
pensable  requisites  of  property.  They  are  not  even  pretended  to  be 
held  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  enjoy  them.  This  is  the  obvious 
criterion  between  private  property  and  a  pension  for  public  service. 
The  destination  of  the  first  is  avowedly  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  individual  who  enjoys  it:  as  he  is  conceived  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  this  happiness,  he  possesses  the  most  unlimited  rights  of 
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enjoyment,  of  alienation,  and  even  of  abuse.  But  the  lands  of  the 
church,  destined  for  the  support  of  public  servants,  exhibited  none 
of  these  characters  of  property.  They  were  inalienable,  because  it 
would  have  been  not  less  absurd  for  the  priesthood  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  such  authority  over  these  lands,  than  it  would  be  for  seamen  to 
claim  the  property  of  a  fleet  which  they  manned,  or  soldiers  that  of  a 
fortress  they  garrisoned.’ — vol.  iii.  pp.  41 — 44. 

Ilis  views  subsequently  underwent  considerable  modification. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  is  it  generous,  or  even  just, 
to  indulge  in  severe  reflections  on  this  account.  The  atrocities 
which  marked  the  course  of  the  French  llevolution  sickened 
and  disgusted  him,  and  if,  at  the  instant,  he  recoiled  too  far 
from  his  former  position,  it  is  only  what  the  benevolence  of  his 
cluu’ucter,  and  the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature  might  have 
led  us  to  anticipate,  lie  did  not  sufficiently  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  Revolution  and  its  agents, — the  pn)test  recorded 
against  the  oppression  of  ages,  and  the  had  j)assions  by  which  it 
was  overclouded  and  disgraced.  It  is  easy  for  us,  who  have 
witnessed  the  course  of  another  half  ccntnrv,  to  condemn  our 
fathers  for  their  wiint  of  discrimination.  We  have  seen  the  end 
of  the  tragedy,  and  may,  therefore,  be  ready  to  assert  that  with 
all  its  horrors,  the  French  llevolution  has  been  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  But  the  men  of  that  day  were  no  prophets,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  their  being,  for  a  season  at 
least,  confounded.  Living  amidst  the  reign  of  terror  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  denounce,  in  terms  too  sweeping 
and  indiscriminate,  both  the  revolution  and  its  agents.  ‘  They 
alone,’  said  Sir  James,  ^knew  my  feelings,  from  whom  no  senti¬ 
ments  of  mine  could  be  conccah*d.  The  witnesses  of  my  emo¬ 
tion  on  the  murder  of  (ieneral  Dillon — on  the  10th  of  August 
— on  the  massacre  of  the  prisons — on  the  death  of  the  king,  are 
now  no  more.  But  the  memory  of  what  it  is  no  hyperbole  to 
call  my  sufferings,  is  at  this  instant  fresh.  As  often  as  1  call 
to  mind  these  proofs  of  deep  and  most  unaftccted  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  mankind,  the  indignation,  the  grief,  the  shame, 
which  were  not  on  my  lijis,  but  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  feel 
an  assured  confidence  of  my  own  honesty  of  which  no  calum¬ 
niator  shall  ever  rob  me.’ 

The  rebound,  however,  was  speedily  followed  by  reaction,  and 
Sir  James  was  too  honest  to  conceal  the  fact.  'I  can  easily 
see,’  he  said,  when  referring  afterwards  to  the  tone  of  his 
lectures  on  *  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,’  that  I  re¬ 
bounded  from  my  original  opinions  too  far  towards  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  was  carried  too  far  by  anxiety  to  atone  for  my 
former  errors.  In  opposing  revolutionary  principles,  the  natu¬ 
ral  heat  of  controversy  led  to  excess.’  His  final  position  was. 
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probfil)ly,  niidwRV  betwccu  the  opinions  advocated  in  the  ^  Vin- 
dici®  Gallic®/  and  those  to  which  Mr.  Burke  had  given  his 
sanction. 

His  ‘  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy/  was 
a  vastly  different  work.  It  was  prepared  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  powers,  and  the  subject  was  in  happy  keeping  with  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  ‘  My  nature,  perhaps,^  he  remarked  in  a  . 
letter  to  Mr.  Hall,  '  would  have  been  better  consulted,  if  I  had 
been  placed  iu  a  quieter  station,  where  speculation  might  have 
been  my  business,  and  visions  of  the  fair  and  good  my  chief  re- 
creation.’  Such  was  his  own  impression ;  and  the  proposal,  there¬ 
fore,  which  was  made  to  him  iu  August,  1828,  to  write  a  disser¬ 
tation  for  the  seventh  edition  of  the  ‘  Britannica  Encyclop®dia/ 
in  continnation  of  that  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  could  not  have 
been  wholly  inattractive.  He  felt,  however,  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  and  having  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
labours  to  British  history,  w  as  induced,  with  considerable  hesita¬ 
tion,  to  undertake  the  work.  It  was  originally  agreed,  that  the 
dissertation  should  include  political  as  well  as  ethical  philosophy ; 
but  his  impaired  health  and  parliamentary  duties,  led  to  the 
omission  of  the  former,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Tlie 
work  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1830;  and  though  the 
author  did  not  accomplish  his  wish,  '  to  leave  an  edition  of  it, 
with  such  improvements  as  time,  criticism,  conversation,  and 
reflection  might  suggest/  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  useful  pieces  of  philosophicjil  criticism  and  history, 
which  our  language  contains,  betokening  both  vast  reading  and 
profound  meditation.  One  or  two  brief  extracts  will  best  ac¬ 
quaint  our  readers  with  its  character,  and  allure  them  to  its 
perusal.  We  should  esteem  it  a  good  omeu,  a  sign  of  mental 
health,  the  earnest  of  a  coming  generation,  more  entitled  to 
contidence  and  respect,  if  sucli  works  were  in  general  re¬ 
quest.  M  c  will  simply  premise,  that  our  extracts  are  not 
t.Hken  from  those  passages  which  reflect  most  credit  on  the 
intellect  of  the  author.  M  e  select  such  as  have  special  interest 
to  our  readers.  Referring  to  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury, 
of  whoin  we  have  recently  heard,  with  no  small  surprise,  as  a 
believer  in  Christianity,  Sir  James  observes  : — 

*  A  permanent  foundation  of  his  fame  remains  in  his  admirable 
style,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  language. 
Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  has  more  than  one 
meaning,  which  it  never  requires  a  second  thought  to  find.  By  the 
help  of  his  exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind,  that  it 
will  not  allow  attention  to  slacken,  llis  little  tract  on  Human  Nature 
has  scarcely  an  ambiguous  or  a  needless  word.  He  has  so  great  a 
power  of  always  choosing  the  most  significant  term,  that  he  never  is 
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reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  using  many  in  its  stead.  He  had 
so  thoroughly  studied  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well 
ho>v  to  steer  between  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two  centuries  have 
not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  words.  His 
expressions  are  so  luminous,  that  he  is  clear  without  the  help  of 
illustration.  Perhaps  no  writer  of  any  age  or  nation,  on  subjects  so 
abstruse,  has  manifested  an  equal  power  of  engraving  his  thoughts 
on  the  mind  of  his  readers.  He  seems  never  to  have  taken  a  word 
for  ornament  or  pleasure  ;  and  he  deals  with  eloquence  and  poetry 
as  the  natural  philosoj)her  who  explains  the  mechanism  of  children's 
toys,  or  deigns  to  cojilrive  them.  Yet  his  style  so  stimulates  atten¬ 
tion,  that  it  never  tires  ;  and,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  appears  to  have  as  much  spirit  as  can  be  safely  blended  with 
Keason.  He  compresses  his  thoughts  so  unaffectedly,  and  yet  so 
tersely,  as  to  produce  occasionally  maxims  which  excite  the  same 
agreeable  surprise  with  wit,  and  have  become  a  sort  of  philosophical 
proverbs ; — the  success  of  which  he  partly  owed  to  the  suitableness 
of  such  forms  of  expression  to  his  dictatorial  nature.  His  words 
have  such  an  appearance  of  springing  from  his  thoughts,  as  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  reader  a  strong  opinion  of  his  originality,  and  indeed  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  borrowing :  though  conversation 
with  Gassendi  must  have  influenced  his  mind;  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  his  coincidence  with  Ockham  should  have  been  purely 
accidental,  on  points  so  important  as  the  denial  of  general  ideas,  the 
reference  of  moral  distinctions  to  superior  power,  and  the  absolute 
thraldom  of  Religion  under  the  civil  power,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  necessary,  to  maintain  that  independence  of  the  state  on  the 
church  with  w’hich  Ockham  had  been  contented. 

‘  His  philosophical  writings  might  be  read  without  reminding  any 
one  that  the  author  was  more  than  an  intellectual  machine.  They 
never  betray  a  feeling  except  that  insupportable  arrogance  which 
looks  down  on  his  fellow-men  as  a  lower  species  of  beings  ;  whose 
almost  unanimous  hostility  is  so  far  from  shaking  the  firmness  of  his 
conviction,  or  even  ruflling  the  calmness  of  his  contempt,  that  it 
appears  too  petty  a  circumstance  to  require  explanation,  or  even  to 
merit  notice.’ — vol.  i.,  pp.  59,  00. 

A  ready  disposition  is  thus  evinced  to  do  justice  to  this  cele¬ 
brated  writer,  yet  the  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  rendered  to  religion  and  religious  freedom.  Tlie  justice 
of  the  sketch,  though  contested  by  some  modern  critics,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury. 

‘  Men  he  represented  as  being  originally  equal,  and  having  an 
equal  right  to  all  things,  but  as  being  taught  by  Reason  to  sacrifice 
this  right  for  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  to  submit  to  a  common 
authority,  which  can  preserve  quiet,  only  by  being  the  sole  deposi¬ 
tary  of  force,  and  must  therefore  be  absolute  and  unlimited.  The 
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supreme  authority  cannot  be  sufficient  for  its  puipose,  unless  it  be 
wielded  by  a  single  hand  ;  nor  even  then,  unless  his  absolute  power 
extends  over  religion,  which  may  prompt  men  to  discord  by  the  fear 
of  an  evil  greater  than  death.  The  perfect  state  of  a  community, 
according  to  him,  is  where  law  prescribes  the  religion  and  morality 
of  the  people,  and  where  the  will  of  an  absolute  sovereign  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  law.  Hooker  had  inculcated  the  simple  truth,  that  ‘  to 
live  by  one  man’s  will  is  the  cause  of  many  men’s  misery  -Hobbes 
embraced  the  daring  paradox,  that  to  live  by  one  man’s  will  is  the 
only  means  of  all  men’s  happiness.  Having  thus  rendered  religion 
the  slave  of  every  human  tyrant,  it  was  an  unavoidable  consequence, 
that  he  should  be  disposed  to  lower  her  character,  and  lessen  her 
power  over  men ;  that  he  should  regard  atheism  as  the  most  effectual 
instrument  of  preventing  rebellion, — at  least  that  species  of  rebellion 
which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  had  excited  his  alarms.  The  for¬ 
midable  alliance  of  religion  with  liberty  haunted  his  mind,  and  urged 
him  to  the  bold  attempt  of  rooting  out  both  these  mighty  principles; 
which,  w’hen  combined  with  interests  and  passions,  when  debased  by 
impure  support,  and  provoked  by  unjust  resistance,  have  indeed  the 
powder  of  fearfully  agitating  society ;  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  in 
their  own  nature,  and  as  far  as  they  are  unmixed  and  undisturbed, 
the  parents  of  justice,  of  order,  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  sources  of 
those  hopes,  and  of  those  glorious  aspirations  after  higher  excellence, 
which  encourage  and  exalt  the  soul  in  its  passage  through  misery  and 
depravity.  A  Hobbist  is  the  only  consistent  persecutor;  for  he  alone 
considers  himself  as  bound,  by  whatever  conscience  he  has  remain¬ 
ing,  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  sovereign.  He  claims  from 
others  no  more  than  he  is  himself  ready  to  yield  to  any  master; 
while  the  religionist  who  persecutes  a  member  of  another  com¬ 
munion,  exacts  the  sacrilice  of  conscience  and  sincerity,  though  pro¬ 
fessing  that  rather  than  make  it  himself,  he  is  prepared  to  die.’— i6. 
pp.  Gl— 6d. 

Amongst  the  opponents  of  Hobbes,  a  distinguished  rank  must 
be  assigned  to  Cudworth,  author  of  ‘The  Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe,*  a  work  of  prodigious  erudition  and  of  masculine 
intellect.  Its  inilueuce  was,  for  a  time,  proportioned  to  its 
merits,  ami  went  far  to  vindicate  both  ethics  and  religion,  from 
the  false  reasoning  and  gross  perversions  of  Hobi)es.  Its  author 
had  been  trained  in  the  English  universities,  during  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  puritanism,  and  w'as  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  latitudinarian,  or  arminiau  party,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration.  To  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  imbibed  from  his 
cal\  inistic  teachers,  he  united  the  experience  of  his  own  agitated 
age,  and  by  his  acquired  and  natural  endowments  was  signally 
qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook.  Of  the  style  of  his  mas¬ 
terly  work.  Sir  James  remarks : — 
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the  atheistical  opinions  of  Hobbes :  it  touches  ethical  questions  but 
occasionally  and  incidentally.  It  is  a  work  of  stupendous  erudition, 
of  much  more  acuteness  than  at  first  appears,  of  frequent  mastery* 
over  diction  and  illustration  on  subjects  where  it  is  most  rare  ;  and  it 
is  distinguished,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  volume  of  controversy, 
by  that  best  proof  of  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  man’s 
principles,  a  fearless  statement  of  the  most  formidable  objections  to 
them ; — a  fairness  rarely  practised  but  by  him  who  is  conscious  of 
his  power  to  answer  them.  In  all  his  writings,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  his  learning  obscures  his  reasonings,  and  seems  even  to  oppress 
his  powerful  intellect.  It  is  an  unfortunate  effect  of  the  redundant 
fulness  of  his  mind,  that  it  overflows  in  endless  digressions,  which 
break  the  chain  of  argument,  and  turn  aside  the  thoughts  of  the 
reader  from  the  main  object.  He  was  educated  before  usage  had 
limited  the  naturalization  of  new  words  from  the  learned  languages  ; 
before  the  failure  of  those  great  men,  from  Bacon  to  Milton,  who 
laboured  to  follow  a  Latin  order  in  their  sentences,  and  the  success 
of  those  men  of  inferior  powers,  from  Cowley  to  Addison,  who  were 
content  with  the  order,  as  well  as  the  words,  of  pure  and  elegant 
conversation,  had,  as  it  were,  by  a  double  series  of  experiments, 
ascertained  that  the  involutions  and  inversions  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  are  seldom  reconcileable  with  the  genius  of  ours ;  and  that 
they  are,  unless  skilfully,  as  well  as  sparingly  introduced,  at  variance 
with  the  natural  beauties  of  our  prose  composition.  His  mind  was 
more  that  of  an  ancient  than  of  a  modern  philosopher.  He  often 
indulged  in  that  sort  of  amalgamation  of  fancy  with  speculation,  the 
delight  of  the  Alexandrian  doctors,  with  whom  he  was  most  familiarly 
conversant ;  and  the  Intellectual  System,  both  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,  has  an  old  and  foreign  air,  not  unlike  a  translation  from  the 
work  of  a  later  Platonist.’ — ib.  pp.  75,  76. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  funiish  our  readers  with  an 
extract  from  the  sketch  given  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whose 
philosophical  writings  are  spoken  of  in  higher  terms  than  are 
now  commonly  used.  We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  following  notice  of  one  of  the  most  profound,  original,  and 
useful  writers  which  the  eighteenth  century  producod.  Our 
reference  is  to  Butler,  the  son  of  a  presbyterian  trader. 

'  His  great  work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Course  of 
Nature,  though  only  a  commentary  on  the  singularly  original  and 
pregnant  passage  of  Origen,  which  is  so  honestly  prehxed  to  it  as  a 
motto,  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  original  and  profound  work 
extant  in  any  language  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  entirely 
beyond  our  present  scope.  His  ethical  discussions  are  contained  in 
those  deep  and  sometimes  dark  dissertations  which  he  preached  at 
the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  and  afterwards  published  under  the  name 
of  *  Sermons,*  while  he  was  yet  fresh  from  the  schools,  and  full  of 
that  courage  with  which  youth  oflen  delights  to  exercise  its  strength 
VOL.  XX.  I 
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in  nbniracl  reasoning,  and  to  push  its  faculties  into  the  recesses  of 
abstruse  si>eculation.  But  his  youth  was  that  of  a  sober  and  inature 
mind,  early  taught  by  nature  to  discern  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
and  to  absUin  from  fruitless  efforts  to  reach  inaccessible  ground.  In 
these  sermons,  he  has  taught  truths  more  capable  of  being  exactly 
distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  more  satis- 
faclonly  esUblished.  more  comprehensively  applied  to  particulars, 
more  rationally  connected  with  each  other,  and  therefore  more  worthy 
of  the  name  ol  *  discovery,'  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
if  we  ought  rot,  with  some  hesitation,  to  except  the  first  steps  of  the 
Grecian  philosophers  towards  a  theory  of  morals.  It  is  a  peculiar 
hardship,  that  the  extreme  ambiguity  of  language,  an  obstacle  which 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  an  ethical  philosopher  to  vanquish,  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  prevent  men  from  seeing  the  justice 
of  applying  to  him  so  ambitious  a  term  as  *  discoverer.’  He  owed 
more  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  than  to  all  other  writers  besides.  He  is 
just  and  generous  towards  that  philosopher;  yet,  whoever  carefully 
compares  their  writings,  will  without  difficulty  distinguish  the  two 
builders,  and  the  larger  as  well  as  more  regular  and  laboured  part  of 
the  edifice,  which  is  the  work  of  Butler.’  .... 

*  There  are  few  circumstances  more  remarkable  than  the  small 
number  of  Butler’s  follow  ers  in  ethics ;  and  it  is  perliaps  still  more 
observable,  that  his  opinions  were  not  so  much  rejected  as  over¬ 
looked  It  is  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  style.  No  thinker  so 
great  was  ever  so  bad  a  writer.  Indeed,  the  ingenious  apologies 
which  have  been  lately  attempted  for  this  defect,  amount  to  no  more 
than  that  his  power  of  thought  was  too  much  for  his  skill  in  language. 
How  general  must  the  reception  have  been  of  truths  so  certain  and 
momentous  as  those  contained  in  Butler’s  discourses, — with  how 
much  more  clearness  must  they  have  appeared  to  his  own  great 
understanding,  it  he  had  possessed  the  strength  and  distinctness  with 
which  Hobbes  enforces  odious  falsehood,  or  the  unspeakable  charm 
ol  that  transpareut  diction  which  clothed  the  unfruitful  paradoxes  of 
Berkeley  iS.  pp.  114,  123 

We  have  indulged  more  freely  than  some  may  think  advisable 
in  extracts  from  this  work,  ,  from  an  earnest  solicitude  to 
attract  our  readers  to  the  study  of  the  great  productions  w'ith 
which  it  deals.  W  e  live  in  an  age  of  action  :  events  move  rapidly 
about  U8  •  every  thing  is  in  motion :  and  the  general  temper  and 
tendency  of  the  age  are  in  consequence  unfriendly  to  calm  and 
m^itative  study.  The  necessity  of  the  day  or  hour  is  met,  and 
this  IS  so  perpetually  recurring  as  to  require  all  the  time,  and  to 
tax  to  the  very  uttermost  the  energies,  of  most  men.  Few  have 
misure,  and  still  less  inclination,  to  look  beyond  the  passing 
our.  This  IS  the  case  with  literature  and  science,  equally  \iith 
anv  other  human  pursuit,  and  we  are  hereby  in  danger  of  being 
c  uged  by  inanity  and  tameness, — the  feeble  productions  of  a 
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vapid  and  mediocre  school.  We  are  no  enemies  to  popular  lite¬ 
rature.  Our  pages  bear  witness  to  this.  Before  it  was  lauded 
by  the  great,  or  aided  by  the  erudite,  we  were  amongst  its 
advocates,  and  have  continued  such  with  growing  zeal  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  height  of  our  enthusiasm,  however,  we 
never  regarded  it  as  an  unmixed  good.  We  feared  formerly, 
and  we  see  now,  that  while  it  relieved  from  some  evils,  it  threat¬ 
ened  others,  not  equal,  indeed,  in  magnitude,  but  of  sutticient 
moment  to  call  for  serious  attention.  It  requires  but  a  super¬ 
ficial  view  of  our  present  literature,  to  perceive  that  it  is  an 
attenuated  and  diluted  thing  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
former  times,  when  the  master  spirits  of  our  race,  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  pure  and  lofty  ambition,  poured  forth  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  a  w  isdom  drawn  from  the  deepest  musings  of  the  human 
heart.  Those  days  are  past,  nor  would  we,  as  a  whole,  have 
them  back.  They  overlooked  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
many  ;  sacrificing  to  the  few,  and  constituting  a  period  of  idola¬ 
try  as  real,  if  not  as  sensujd,  as  any  other  age  of  the  world. 
Let  us,  however,  take  heed,  lest  in  avoiding  this  evil  we  fall  into 
another,  not  so  palpably  mischievous,  though  as  certainly 
fraught,  in  its  ultimate  consequenees,  with  what  is  pernicious. 
No  greater  evil — we  speak  not  of  the  moral  view'  of  the  case  now — 
can  befall  the  literature  of  a  nation  than  that  it  should  become  a 
mere  thing  of  merchandize, — a  piece  of  handicraft  to  be  worked 
for  present  pay,  and  to  be  produced  with  most  ready  skill  for  the 
first  liberal  bidder.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  charged  with 
fearful  peril.  The  evils  flowing  from  it  may  not  be  visible  at 
the  moment.  Generations  mav  be  needed  in  order  to  their  full 
developement,  but  come  they  will,  and  with  accumulative  force. 
Their  influence  will  be  seen  in  an  enfeebling  of  the  national 
intellect — the  corruption  of  its  taste — the  substitution  of  what 
is  false  and  gaudy,  for  what  is  true  and  simple.  Its  standanl  of 
the  beautiful  and  true  being  lowered,  it  will  become  the  wor¬ 
shipper  of  gods  strange  and  many.  Hence  will  follow'  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  its  practical  wisdom  and  the  pursuit  of  trifles;  the 
craving  for  excitement  will  take  the  place  of  that  healthful  sti¬ 
mulus  which  leads  to  useful  knowledge.  The  most  effectual 
guard  against  such  evils  is  found  in  the  diligent  study  of  those 
great  productions  with  which  our  language  is  enriched.  To 
many  of  these  the  dissertation  before  us  constitutes  an  admirable 
introduction,  and  our  object  will  be  attained,  if  the  extracts 
we  have  given  induce  our  readers  to  make  them  the  companions 
of  their  studies.  Let  such  works  be  read  and  pondered  over, 
and  there  will  be  a  body  and  a  soul,  a  massive  weight,  and  yet  a 
vital  energy  given,  even  to  our  popular  literature,  which  will 
fender  it  as  useful  as  it  mav  be  attractive.  We  could  wil- 
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liiiglv  pursue  this  theme,  but  there  are  other  topics  to  which  m’c 

umst  advert.  i  i 

Of  ‘  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More'  we  have  recently  had 

occasion  to  speak,  and  shall  therefore  say  nothing  more  at  pre¬ 
sent  than  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
biography  in  our  language.  There  was  much  in  the  character 
of  the  writer  to  induce  intimate  sympathy  with  his  hero,  and 
the  light  of  genius  mellowed  and  w  armed  by  the  purest  admira¬ 
tion,  is,  therefore,  diffused  throughout  the  work. 

Our  remaining  observations  will  be  confined  to  the  ^  Review 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.'  This  was  a  posthumous 
publication,  and  is,  therefore,  deficient,  in  some  minor  points,  of 
the  finish  which  would  have  been  given  by  the  final  revision  of 
the  author.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  feceive  it  with  gratitude, 
and  hesitate  not  to  assert  that,  for  all  the  higher  and  more  use¬ 
ful  purposes  of  history,  it  is  the  best  narrative  of  the  period 
in  question  which  we  possess.  We  might  have  wished  for 
more  details,  but  the  disquisitions  are  never  wearisome,  and 
for  the  most  pjurt  are  invaluable.  Not  one  could  be  omitted 
without ‘injury,  and  the  light  they  reflect  is  just  such  as  intel¬ 
ligent  Englishmen  needed.  Great  skill  is  shown  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  narrative,  and  passages  might  be  quoted  which, 
for  skilful  grouping,  and  beautiful  and  felicitous  sketches,  have 
rarely  been  surpassed.  As  the  reign  of  James  involves  many 
questions  pertaining  to  religious  freedom,  and  the  conduct  of 
our  nonconformist  fathers ;  and  as  we  arc  solicitous  that  our 
readers  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  we  shall 
adduce,  for  their  information,  the  judgment  of  Sir  Janies  on 
some  of  these  points. 

James  ii.  had  two  objects  in  view,  the  establishment  of 
despotism,  and  the  restoration  of  the  papacy.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  first,  he  liad  the  support  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  had  bound  itself  hand  and  foot  to  his  service,  by  an 
officious  avow*al  of  the  most  servile  tenets.  Passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance  were  propounded  by  authority.  The  clergy 
were  the  i^lous  tools  of  an  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  court. 
The  pulpit  fulminated  against  English  freedom,  and  Oxford, 
ever  foremost  in  denouncing  the  political  regenerators  of  man¬ 
kind,  sought  to  brand  with  infamy  the  choice  spirits  of  the  day. 
Had  James  been  wise  as  he  .was  merciless,  he  would  have  ac¬ 
complished  his  crusade  against  civil  freedom  before  he  sought  to 
alienate  the  secularities  of  the  church.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
result  might  have  been  doubtful.  Churchmen  would  have 
ch^r^  him  on.  The  pulpit  and  the  universities  would  have 
eulo^sod  his  piety  and  triumphed  at  his  success.  Many  lives 
would  have  been  lost,  much  blood  would  have  been  shed.  A 
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long  struggle  must  have  ensued^  and  English  freedom,  when  at 
length  achieved — as  achieved  it  would  certainly  have  been — must 
have  been  purchased  at  a  vjwt  sacrifice  of  life  and  social  well¬ 
being.  Happily  the  stolid  monarch  took  the  other  course,  and 
the  dynasty  now  occupying  the  throne,  is  proof  of  what  followed. 

*  It  may  seem  singular/  remarks  Sir  James  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  *  that  James  did  not  first  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act,  by  which  he  would  have  gained  the  means  of 
silencing  opposition  to  all  his  other  projects.  What  the  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstances  were  which  pointed  his  attack  against  the  Test, 
we  arc  not  enabled  by  contemporary  evidence  to  ascertain.  He 
contemplated  that  measure  with  peculiar  resentment,  a#  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult  to  himself,  and  as  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  intended  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  dangers  apprehended  from  his  succession.  He 
considered  it  us  the  most  urgent  object  of  his  policy  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  it ;  which  would  enable  him  to  put  the  administration,  and 
especially  the  army,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  devoted  by 
the  strongest  of  all  ties  to  his  service,  and  whose  power,  honour, 
and  even  safety,  were  involved  in  his  success.  An  army  composed 
of  Catholics  must  have  seemed  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  power  in  his  hands;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should 
hasten  to  obtain  it.  Had  he  been  a  lukewarm  or  only  a  professed 
Catholic,  an  armed  force,  whose  interests  were  the  same  with  his 
own,  might  reasonably  have  been  considered  as  that  which  it  was  in 
the  first  place  necessary  to  secure.  Charles  II.,  with  a  loose  belief 
in  popery,  and  no  zeal  for  it,  was  desirous  of  strengthening  its  inte¬ 
rests,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own  power.  As  James  was  a  conscien¬ 
tious  and  zealous  Catholic,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  influenced  in 
every  measure  of  his  government  by  relii'ion,  as  well  as  ambition. 
Both  these  motives  coincided  in  their  object:  his  absolute  power 
was  the  only  security  for  his  religion,  and  a  Catholic  army  was  the 
most  effectual  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  absolute  power. 
In  such  a  case  of  combined  motives,  it  might  have  been  diflicult  for 
himself  to  determine  which  predominated  on  any  single  occasion.' — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  56. 

The  policy  of  the  monarch  was  soon  evident.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  conceal  it  long.  lie  would  have  done  so  had  he 
been  capable  of  it,  not  from  honesty,  but  from  interest ;  not 
that  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  were  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  but 
that  he  w  as  too  short-sighted  to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  the 
future,  and  so  completely  surrendered  to  a  besotted  bigotry,  as  to 
be  blind  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  reck¬ 
less  of  the  claims  of  truth  and  honour.  The  most  infatuated  of 
his  sycophants  could  not  fail  to  ]>erceive  the  tendency  of  his 
measures.  It  was  written  as  with  fire,  and  combined  the  base¬ 
ness  of  hypocrisy  with  an  unscrupulous  violation  of  the  laws, 
'fhe  monarch  proclaimed  himself  the  friend  of  toleration.  The 
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wolf  put  Oil  sheep's  clothing,  the  more  readily  to  accomplish  his 
design,  and  spoke  a  language  and  avowed  a  creed  foreign  from 
his  nature.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  the  nonconformists 
with  the  catholics  against  the  hierarchy,  and  he  therefore  pub¬ 
lished  '  A  Declanitioii  for  liberty  of  Conscience/  in  which  he 
assumed  to  suspend  the  execution  of  all  penal  law  s,  and  to  grant 
permission  to  his  subjects  to  meet  and  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictate  of  their  consciences*  We  need  not  shew  the 
falsity  of  all  thii.  It  is  universally  seen  and  admitted;  or  if 
there*  be  any  who  still  doubt  it,  they  are  obviously  inaccessible 
to  reason  and  evidence.  The  king's  design  was  soon  revealed. 
Catholics  were  appointed  to  benefices  in  the  church,  weixj 
recommended  to  the  governors  of  the  Charter- House,  and  were 
nominated  to  lucrative  and  influential  posts  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  was  touching  the  apple  of  the  eye.  It  exhausted 
the  forbearance  of  the  church,  and  put  in  the  foreground  of  the 
gri‘at  struggle  of  English  liberty,  those  verj'  men  who  w  ere  most 
deeply  and  solemnly  pledged  to  the  king.  Thus  it  frequently 
hapjicns,  in  the  course  of  an  over-i*uling  Providence,  that  men 
are  compelled  to  work  out  ends,  the  reverse  of  w  hat  they  had 
intended.  The  church  would  have  borne  anything  but  this. 
Patriots  might  have  been  beheaded  like  Russell  and  Sidney, 
prisons  have  been  crowded  with  nonconformists,  whole  districts 
have  been  surrendered  to  military  violence,  the  ermine  itself 
have  been  disgraced,  the  temple  of  justice  profaned,  by  the  brutal 
violence  of  Jcflries  and  the  unscrupulous  servility  of  other  ex¬ 
pounders  of  English  law*.  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  may 
have  occurred,  and  thanks  would  have  been  impiously  rendered 
to  Almighty  God,  for  the  blessing  vouchsafed  in  the  person  and 
government  of  so  religious  and  merciful  a  king.  But  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  royal  hands  were  placed  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church, — when  a  portion  of  her  revenues  w^as  sought  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  adherents  of  the  papacy,  her  anger  knew  no 
bounds,  and  her  sons  became  the  loudest  impugners  of  that  pre¬ 
rogative  which  they  had  hitherto  worshipped.  The  infatuated 
monarch  w  as  astonished  at  the  hostile  position  taken  up  by  the 
church,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  feelings.  Referring 
to  this  point  of  the  history,  our  author  observes — 

James  was  equally  astonished  and  incensed  at  the  resistance  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Their  warm  professions  of  loyalty,  their 
acquiescence  in  nieasures  directed  only  against  civil  liberty,  their 
solemn  condemnation  of  forcible  resistance  to  oppression  (the  law¬ 
fulness  of  which  constitutes  the  main  strength  of  every  opposition 
to  misgovernment),  had  persu  aded  him,  that  they  would  look  pa- 
tiently  on  the  demolition  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  their  own  wealth, 
and  gre.lness,  and  power,  and  submit  in  silence  to  measures  which. 
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after  stripping  ilie  Protestant  religion  of  all  its  tempo4al  aid,  might 
at  length  leave  it  exposed  to  persecution.  He  did  not  distingunli 
between  legal  opposition  and  violent  resistance.  He  believed  in 
the  adherence  of  multitudes  to  professions  poured  forth  in  b  moment 
oi  enthusiasm;  and  he  was  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  ima* 
gine,  that  speculative  opinions  of  a  very  extravagant  sort,  even  if 
they  could  be  stable,  were  sufficient  to  supersede  interest  and 
habits,  to  bend  the  pride  of  high  establishments,  and  to  stem  the 
passions  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  Yet  James 
had  been  admonished  by  the  highest  authority  to  beware  of  this 
delusion.  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  veteran  royalist  and 
episcopalian,  whose  fidelity  had  been  tried,  but  wliose  judgment 
had  been  informed  in  the  civil  war,  almost  with  his  dying  breath 
desired  l.ord  Dartmouth  to  warn  the  king,  that  if  ever  he  depended 
on  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  he  would  find  himself  deceived  ; 
for  that  most  of  the  church  would  contradict  it  in  their  practice, 
though  not  in  terms.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Dartmouth  fre¬ 
quently  reminded  James  of  Morlev’siast  message;  for  he  answered, 

•  that  the  bishop  was  a  good  man,  but  grown  old  and  timid  ’ 

It  must  be  owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  considerations  which  excuse  the  expectation  and  explain  the 
disappointment  of  James.  Wiser  men  than  he  have  been  the  dupes 
of  that  natural  prejudice,  which  leads  us  to  look  for  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  between  the  different  parts  of  conduct  which  is,  in  some 
degree,  found  to  prevail  among  the  different  reasonings  and  opinions 
of  every  man  of  sound  mind.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  church 
had  done  much  to  delude  him.  For  they  did  not  content  them¬ 
selves  witli  never  controverting,  nor  even  confine  themselves  to 
calmly  preaching  the  doctrine  of  iion-resistajice  (which  might  be 
justified  and  perha[)s  commended);  but  it  was  constanily  and  vehe¬ 
mently  inculcated.  The  more  furious  preachers  treated  all  who 
doubted  it  with  the  fiercest  scurrility,  and  the  most  pure  and  gentle 
were  ready  to  introduce  it  harshly  and  umeasonably;  and  they  all 
boasted  of  it,  perhaps  with  re.ison,  us  a  peculiar  characteristic  which 
distinguished  the  Cliurch  of  Englan<l  from  other  Christian  communi¬ 
ties.  Nay,  if  a  solemn  declaration  from  an  authority  second  only  to 
the  church,  assembled  in  a  national  council,  could  have  been  a 
security  for  their  conduct,  the  judgment  of  tiie  University  of 
Oxford,  in  their  convocation  in  lOS^,  may  seem  to  warrant  the 
utmost  expectations  of  the  king.  For  among  other  positions  con¬ 
demned  by  that  learned  bo(ly,*one  was,  *  that  if  lawful  governors 
become  tyrants,  or  govern  otherwise  tlun  by  the  laws  oi  God  or 
man  they  ought  to  do,  they  forfeit  the  right  they  had  unto  their 
government.’  Now,  it  is  manifest,  tliat,  according  to  this  determina¬ 
tion,  if  the  king  had  abolished  parliaments,  shut  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  changed  the  laws  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  would, 
nevertheless,  retain  the  same  rights  as  before  over  all  his  subjects; 
that  any  part  of  them  who  resisted  him  would  still  contract  the  full 
guilt  oi'  rebellion  ;  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  sounder  portion 
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to  repress  the  revolt  would  be  a  moral  duty  and  a  lawful  service. 
How  then,  could  it  be  reasonable  to  withstand  him  in  far  less 
important  assaults  on  his  subjects,  and  to  tuin  against  him  laws 
which  owed  their  continuance  solely  to  his  good  pleasure?  Whe¬ 
ther  this  last  mode  of  reasoning  be  proof  against  all  objections  or 
not,  it  was  at  least  specious  enough  to  satisfy  the  king,  when  it  agreed 
with  his  passions  and  supposed  interest.  — Ib.  pp.  165—167. 

The  sketches  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  William  Penn,  arc 
admirable;  enneing  alike  the  candour  and  truthfulness,  the 
enlightened  philosophy  and  ready  appreciation  of  excellence, 
under  all  its  varietl  forms,  by  which  the  writer  was  so  eminently 
distinguished.  We  must  be  content,  however,  to  point  them  out 
to  our  reader,  and  pass  on  to  other  points  of  more  public  interest. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  placed  the  nonconformists  in 
a  jierplexing  and  perilous  position.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had 
bet'll  long  and  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  protestant  church, 
despoiled  of  their  goods,  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
incarcerated  in  loathsome  prisons,  forbidden  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  and,  in  many  cases,  banished  from  the  realm.  They 
had  vainly  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the  clergy.  Insult 
had  been  added  to  wrong,  and  the  intolerant  and  w  icked  policy 
of  prohibiting  the  education  of  their  children  in  wluvt  they 
deemed  the  truth  of  God,  wjis  distinctly  avowed.  So  far,  there- 
fort»,  everything  inclineil  them  to  act  adversely  to  the  church,  and 
joyfully  to  avail  themselves  of  any  interval  of  repose,  come 
whence  it  might.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  recognise 
the  king’s  dispensing  power,  without  jeopardizing  the  liberty  for 
which  s\ich  ])eril8  had  been  incurred,  and  laying  the  whole 
fabric  of  English  law  beneath  the  foot  of  the  monarch.  Future 
ciils  were  to  be  balanced  against  present  relief,  the  tyranny 
that  was  hazarded  against  the  liberty  that  was  proffered".  The 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  meet,  and  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  convictions  of  duty,  without  thanking  the  king ; 
— to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  breathing  time  allow’cd, 
without  approaching  the  tlirone  to  acknowledge  obligation,  or 
uttering  language  which  was  friendly  to  prerogative  in  its  con¬ 
tests  with  freedom.  This  w'ould  have  been  the  right  course ; 
and  it  was  that  which  the  great  body  of  dissenters  pursued. 
Some,  however,  proceeded  much  further ;  and  while  wx  regret, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  their  having  done  so.  The  drowning 
man  makes  no  inquiry  respecting  the  hand  which  is  stretched 
out  for  his  rescue ;  the  prisoner  stops  not  to  ask  whether  the 
door  of  his  prison-house  lias  been  opened  by  authority;  life  or 
li^rty  is  received  with  joyfulness,  and  it  is  not  till  afterwards 
the  reflection  occurs,  that  some  drawbacks  may  possiblv  be 
attciulaut  on  the  boon  conferred.  So  it  was  in  the  present  case. 
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The  nonconformists  had  begun  to  despair.  They  had  known  a 
long  night  of  terror,  and  saw  no  hope  of  escape  but  that  which 
the  raoniirch  proffered.  Had  they,  therefore,  as  a  body,  availed 
themselves  of  it,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  their  exultation 
have  glorified  the  pow'er  by  which  it  was  conferred,  their  relent¬ 
less  persecutors  should  have  been  the  last  to  pronounce  their 
condemnation.  To  have  done  so  would  not  have  been  wise,  nor 
far-seeing,  nor  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  fidelity  to  freedom ;  but  the  slightest  charity  should  have 
sealed  the  lips  of  those  wrong-doers  who  had  made  their  cry 
ascend  to  heaven. 

‘  The  Nonconformists,’  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  *  were  thus 
acted  upon  by  powerful  inducements  and  dissuasives.  The  preser¬ 
vation  of  civil  liberty,  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  freedom  in  their  own  worship,  were  irresistible 
reasons  against  compliance.  Gratitude  for  present  relief,  remem¬ 
brance  of  recent  wrongs,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  obligation  to  prefer 
the  exercise  of  religion  to  every  other  consideration,  were  very  strong 
temptations  to  a  different  conduct.  Many  of  them  owed  their  lives  to 
the  king,  and  the  lives  of  others  were  still  in  his  hands.  The  re¬ 
membrance  of  Jeffrey’s  campaign  was  so  fresh  as  perhaps  still  rather 
to  produce  fear  than  the  indignation  and  distrust  which  appear  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  recovery  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  tyranny. 
The  private  relief  granted  to  some  of  their  ministers  by  the  court  on 
former  occasions  afforded  a  facility  for  exercising  adverse  influence 
through  these  persons, — the  more  dangerous  because  it  might  be 
partly  concealed  from  themselves  under  the  disguise  of  gratitude. 
The  result  of  the  action  of  these  conflicting  motives  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  all  denominations  of  dissenters  availed 
themselves  of  the  declaration  so  far  as  to  resume  their  public  worship  ; 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  their  clergy,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Presbyterians,  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  court  to  sanction  the 
dispensing  power  by  addresses  of  thanks  for  this  exertion  of  it ;  and 
that  all  the  Quakers,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baptists,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  Independents,  did  not  scruple  to  give  this  perilous 
token  of  their  misguided  gratitude,  though  many  of  them  confined 
themselves  to  thanks  for  toleration,  and  solemn  assurances  that  they 
would  not  abuse  it. 

*  About  a  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  addresses  were  presented 
within  a  period  of  ten  months,  of  which  there  are  only  seventy-seven 
exclusively  and  avow'edly  from  Nonconformists.  If  to  these  be 
added  a  fair  proportion  of  such  as  were  at  first  secretly  and  at  last 
openly  corporators  and  grand  jurors,  and  a  larger  share  of  those  who 
addressed  under  very  general  descriptions,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  numbers  were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  dissenting 
communions  and  the  established  church.*’ — ib.,  pp.  1B9 — I9I. 

*  *  The  addresses  from  bishops  and  their  clergy  were  seven  ;  those  from 
cor|)orations  and  grand  juries  seventy-five  j  those  from  inhabitants,  &c., 
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For  a  time  the  jwlicy  of  the  monarch  appeared  to  he  siu\tss- 
ful.  Both  James  and  his  courtiers  were  deluded,  and  the  re|K>rts 
forwanled  to  Paris  and  Rome  were  full  of  confidence  and  tri¬ 
umph.  And  vet  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  fearful  tein|>est.  'fhe 
suH'ace  was  unruffled,  hut  the  waters  helow  were  deeply  moved. 
Men’s  spirits  were  troubled  within  them,  and  tlie  nobility  ami 
clergy  having,  for  the  first  time,  sided  with  the  people,  the 
result  w  as  not  long  in  being  ascertained.  Statesmen  would  do 
well  to  ponder  over  the  story  of  these  times.  It  reads  a  salutary 
lesson,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  men  of  our 
day.  He  must  be  dull  of  comprehension  who  does  not  trace 
some  |>oints  of  resemblance  between  the  present  condition  of 
things  and  the  state  described  in  the  following  passage  : — 

•  Kni^land  perhaps  never  exhibited  an  external  appearance  of  nu>ro 
undisturbed  and  profound  tranquillity  than  in  the  momentous  seven 
months  which  elapsed  from  the  end  ot  the  autumn  ol  16S/,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  following  summer.  Not  a  speck  in  the  heavens 
seemed  to  the  common  eye  to  forebode  a  storm.  None  ol  the  riots 
now  occurred  which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  i. :  nor  were  there  any  of  those  numerous  assemblies  of  the 
people  which  utfright  by  their  force,  when  they  do  not  disturb  by 
their  violence,  and  are  sometimes  as  terrific  in  disciplined  inaction, 
as  in  tumultuous  outrage.  Even  the  ordinary  marks  of  national 
disapprobation,  which  prepare  and  announce  a  legal  resistance  to 
power,  were  wanting.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  public  meetings 
having  been  held  in  counties  or  great  towns  where  sucli  deiuonstru- 
tions  of  public  opinion  could  have  been  made.  The  eurrent  of 
Haltering  addresses  continued  to  How  towards  the  throne,  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  a  single  warning  remonstrance  of  a  more  iiulependent 
spirit,  or  even  of  a  mere  decent  servility.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  the  pulpit,  where  alone  the  people  could  be  freely  addressed, 
political  topics  were  discussed;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  controversial  sermons  against  the  opinions  of  thi*  church  of 
Koine,  which  then  abounded,  proved  in  cHTect  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  her  ambition.' — ib.,  p.  ‘230. 

Our  space  is  c.vlmusted,  and.  we  must  reluctantly  close,  ^flic 
iiu|H‘Hehiueut  and  acquittal  of  the  bishops  are  liescribed  with 

fi>urtcen  ;  two  from  Catholics, and  two  from  the  Middle  and  Inner  reniplc. 
IT  six  addresses  from  Presbyterians  and  Quakers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  aiul 
New  Kiiffland  deducted,  as  it  seems  that  they  ought  to  be,  the  propir- 
lion  of  Dissenting  addresses  was  certainly  less  than  one  half.  Some  of 
tiiem,  we  know,  were  the  pnaiuce  of  a  sort  of  personal  canvass,  when  the 
king  made  his  progress  in  the  autumn  of  UW/,  *  to  court  the  compliments 
of  the  |H|ople;  and  one  of  them,  in  which  Pliilip  Henry  joined,  ‘  was  not 
to  offer  lives  and  fortunes  to  him,  but  to  thank  him  for  the  libertv.  and  to 
promise  demean  themselves  quietly  in  the  use  of  ii.»  Wordsworth, 
vol.  Ti.  Address  of  Dissenters  of  Nantwicb,  Wem,  and  Whitchurch. 

London  Gaxette,  2yih  August.* 
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HilluirHble  skill,  aiul  the  tolcnvnt  advances  of  the  church  to  the 
sects  she  had  persecuted — so  disgracefully  in  contrast  with  what 
followed  when  the  danger  was  past — are  faithfully  relatetl,  and 
furnish  matter  for  comment,  on  w  hich  we  couhl  w  illingly  dwell. 
We  content  ourselves,  however,  with  pointing  out  these  pi^rt ions 
of  the  history,  as  well  as  the  sketches  given  of  the  state  of  our 
prisons,  and  ot*  the  rise  and  constitution  of  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
to  the  special  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  volumes  under  rt'view  should 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  intelligent  Knglishinan. 


ijiirf  ilotirrs. 

('Httrch  Stationny  Ihep.ired  and  ruhlished  by  David  Uohertson, 
Bookseller  to  Her  Majesty,  CJIasgow. 

Eveky  invention  that  lacilitutes  obedience  to  the  inspired  coinnuind, 

*  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,’  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  churches.  Certain  lorins  are  necessary  in  tlie  management  of 
business,  and  order  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  observance  of 
them.  These  forms  may  appear  trivial  in  themselves,  yet  deviation 
from  them,  or  the  systematic  neglect  of  them,  speedily  introduces 
confusion,  misunderstandings  are  created,  and  congregational  unity 
and  prosperity  are  letanled  If  the  secular  atfairs  of  a  church  be¬ 
come  entangled,  its  spiritual  progress  is  impeded  by  such  embarass- 
meal.  Every  arrangement  iu  a  roll-book  that  assists  u  pastor  and  his 
deacons  in  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  church,  is  of  utility. 
In  all  the  more  essential  departments  of  congregational  business,  the 
forms  observed  in  the  books  published  by  Mr.  Uobertson,  will  be 
fouuJ  to  be  most  useful  .tuxiliuries.  Their  designations,  of  w'hich  wu 
subjoin  a  few,  will  sulliciently  indicate  their  character  (Commu¬ 
nicants’  lloll-Book  ’ — ‘Elders  or  Deacons  District  Boll-Book’-— 

‘  Clergymen’s  Visiting  Book  ’ — *  Baptismal  Begister  ’ — *  Disjunction 
Ceitificato  Book’ — ‘Church  C\)llection  Certiheate  Book’ — ‘.'>eut- 
Letting  Book  ’ — *  Minute  Book  for  Sessions  and  IheshytericH’ — *  Eonr 
Boards  for  Brocentor’s  desk.’  Their  simplicity  is  rivalled  only  by 
their  completeness;  there  is  neither  intricacy  nor  mystery  in  their 
arrangements.  Their  general  adoption  would  both  lessen  labour 
and  secure  regularity,  and  we  iloubt  not  that  their  cheapness, 
added  to  their  correctness,  will  soon  bring  them  into  extensive  use 
We  account  tliis  ‘  Church  Stationery '  among  the  many  uselul  novel¬ 
ties  of  the  present  day,  and  sincerely  thank  the  publisher  lor  the 
care,  skill,  and  taste  which  he  has  go  successlully  bestowed  on  these 
ingenious  form-books.  Congregations  using  them  will  find  our  rccom- 
meiidutiou  to  be  fur  less  than  tliey  merit. 
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The  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by  the 

Arabs,  A  />.,  040.  By  Samuel  Sharpe.  A  New  Edition  London: 

Moxon. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  work  on  our  table.  It  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  distinction,  though  wanting  some  of  the 
qualities  by  which  popular  favour  is  most  easily  won.  It  is  a  book 
of  solid  and  pains-taking  research,  scrupulously  honest,  and  of 
liberal  views.  The  authorities  relied  on  are  appended,  and  every 
facility  is  given  for  the  detection  of  error,  where  it  exists,  and  the 
further  prosecution,  when  desired,  of  any  branch  of  the  general 
history.  Little  comparatively  is  known  of  the  history  of  ancient 
liigypt,  though,  as  is  noted  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  preface,  it  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  those  of  JiidsDa,  Greece,  and  Rome.  There  is 
much  in  it  to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  still  more  to  engage  the 
deepest  study  of  those  who  are  concerned,  to  trace  the  moral  Instory 
of  the  human  race.  We  recommend  both  the  subject  and  the  work 
t‘»  the  early  and  favourable  notice  of  our  readers. 


The  Spirit  admitted  to  ihe  Heavenly  House :  the  Body  refused  a  Grave. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  S. 

Guyer,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  With  Notes.  By  Thomas  Binney. 

London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

We  are  always  gratified  to  meet  the  author  of  these  sermons. 
Whether  w'e  agree  with  his  opinions  or  not,  whether  we  deem  his 
views  wise  or  unwise,  his  projects  practicable  or  utopian,  we  always 
find  his  company  agreeable,  and  his  cogitations  instructive.  There 
is  a  freshness  and  honesty,  a  raciness  of  thought,  and  directness  of 
purpose  in  Mr.  Binney’s  compositions,  with  which  it  is  eminently 
pleasing  to  meet.  He  is  not  one  of  a  crow'd,  but  possesses  distinct 
personal  qualities,  an  individual  character,  which  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  dull  tameness  about  him. 

These  characteristics  are  strikingly  visible  in  the  present  dis¬ 
courses,  and  give  them  a  great  charm.  The  occasion  of  the  delivery 
of  the  sermons  is  well  known,  and  the  improvement  here  made  of  it 
is  at  once  pertinent  and  effective.  The  preacher  felt  both  tire  tender¬ 
ness  and  the  solemnity  which  were  proper  to  his  vocation,  and  he 
has  reasoned  and  counselled  accordingly.  The  first,  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon,  is  formed  on  2  Corinthians,  v.  1.,  and  ttie  other,  in  which  the 
pretensions  of  the  episcopal  church  of  this  country  are  tested,  on 
Acts  XX.  16,  17.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  second  of  these  dis¬ 
courses  print^  in  a  dctatched  and  somewhat  different  form.  It 
deserves  to  live,  and  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  Its  spirit  is 
thoroughly  catholic,  its  reasonings  are  cogent,  and  its  rebukes  untinc¬ 
tured  by  bitterness.  Would  that  the  spirit  it  breathes,  as  well  as 
ne  intellect  it  evinces,  were  more  general  amongst  our  churches. 
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A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  By  Augualiis 
William  Schlegel.  Translated  by  John  Black,  Esq.  He  vised 
according  to  the  last  German  Edition,  by  the  Kev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M  A.  London;  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

This  volume  belongs  to  Bohn’s  *  Standard  Library,’  and  will  fully 
sustain  the  character  of  that  admirable  series.  The  lectures  it  con¬ 
tains  have  an  extensive  and  very  high  reputation  throughout  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  and  much 
advantage,  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  literary  investigations.  They 
were  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1808,  to  a  brilliant  audience  at 
Vienna,  and,  on  their  subsequent  publication,  were  received  with 
marked  approbation  by  the  literati  of  Europe.  *  I  was  at  Vienna,’ 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  ‘  when  W.  Schlegcl  gave  his  public  course 
of  lectures.  I  expected  only  good  sense  and  instruction,  where  the 
object  was  merely  to  convey  information  :  1  was  astonished  to  hear 
a  critic  as  eloquent  as  an  orator,  and  who,  far  from  falling  upon 
defects,  which  are  the  eternal  food  of  mean  and  little  Jealousy, 
sought  only  the  means  of  reviving  a  creative  genius.’  The  object  of 
the  author,  is  both  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  dramatic  productions  of 
different  ages  and  nations,  and  to  develope  and  determine  tlie  general 
ideas  by  which  their  true  artistic  value  must  be  judged? 


China,  and  her  Spiritual  Clahns.  By  the  Hev.  Evan  Davis,  late  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Chinese,  pp.  134.  Snow. 

A  USEFUL  little  work,  well  calculated  to  excite  Christian  compassion 
for  a  third  of  the  human  race. 


Memoirs  of  Alexander  Bethune,  embracing  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence,  and  Literary  Remains.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M‘Combie,  author  of  ‘  Hours  of  Thought,’  ‘  Moral  Agency,’ 
&c.  pp.  390,  Aberdeen  ;  George  and  Robert  King. 

We  cannot  better  describe  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  than  in  the 
words  of  the  inscription  placed  upon  his  monument.  '  With  scarcely 
any  school  education,  and  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  the 
severest  toil,  he  produced  several  works  of  much  merit,  illustrative 
of  the  character  and  manners,  and  conducive  to  the  improvement,  ^ 
of  his  own  class  of  society ;  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  spirit,  and  private  virtues,  as  for  his  literary  attainments.’ 
The  story  of  his  life,  and  labours,  affords  a  fresh  illustration  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  under  difficulties,  by  diligence  and  energy.*  Mr.  M'Combie 
has  discharged  his  task  with  great  judgment. 


Old  England's  Alarum,  pp.  51.  Hatchard. 
Truth  and  sense  in  a  garb  of  vigorous  verse. 
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C'ommon  Setise  and  the  Rights  of  Conscience  Vindicated,  against  Aposto¬ 
lical  Succession,  and  other  Pretensions  of  Spiritual  Despotism,  In  a 
Series  of  Papers  from  ‘  The  Independent  Whig,*  and  oth*r  sources. 
Edited  by  Andrew  Scott,  Member  of  llie  Merchant  Company 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Edinburgh:  pp.  412.  Strange. 

These  are  fresh,  racy,  and  vigorous  papers  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics  connected  with  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  It  is  seldom  that 
those  pretensions  meet  with  an  opponent  combining  so  much  force 
with  so  much  severity.  But  they  are  things  that  require  hard 
hitting. 


If  OM  of  War :  a  Poem,  in  Two  Cantos :  from  an  unpublished  MS. 
written  in  1818.  By  a  late  Medical  Officer,  R.N.  pp.  30. 

One  of  the  woes  of  war,  not  alluded  to  in  this  production,  we  take 
to  be  the  immense  quantity  of  poetry,  so  called,  for  which  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  occasion. 


Silent  Love:  a  Poem.  By  the  late  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  native  of 
Paisley.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  in  Outline,  by  Joseph 
Noel  Paton,  Esq.  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  68.  Paisley  :  Murray 
and  Stewart. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  1749,  acquired  an  independence  as  an 
apothecary,  travelled  for  several  years,  and  died  of  a  decline  in 
1807.  *  lie  was  long  observed  to  look  solitary,  and  had  scarcely  a 

companion,  and  it  was  thought  that  some  disappointment  in  love 
was  the  cause,  but,  as  he  had  no  confidant,  the  matter  was  never 
revealed.*  He  left  behind  him  a  poem,  which  the  editor,  his 
nephew,  first  saw  in  1832.  This  poem  contains  an  account  of  his 
feelings  of  strong  attachment  towards  a  lady,  to  whom  *  he  never  told 
his  love,’  and  who  died  while  he  was  aw'ay  from  Scotland.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  common  production.  The  author  was  inspired  by  some¬ 
thing  more  than  love  in  writing  it. 


litfrarj)  fnteUigrnre. 

Just  Published. 

The  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of  the  last  and  of  the  presen 
Centur)'.  By  >\  illiain  Townsend.  Esq.,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Twenty-four  Years  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  embracing  the  author’ 
personal  Adventures  with  the  Civil  and  Military  History  of  the  C’ouniry 
etc.  By  Col.  J.  Anthony  King.  j  : 

Tracnon  Liberty  of  Conwience  and  Persecution,  IWI— 1661.  Editec 

tunderhill^*  ^ 
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•  The  Life  ami  Corresmndence  of  John  Foster;  Edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
With  Notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  preacher  and  a  companion.  By  John 
Shenpard.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  Civilization,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
French  Revolution.  By  F.  Guizot.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt,  Esq. 
Vol.  1. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dnimatic  Art  and  Literature.  ‘By  Augustus 
William  Schlegel.  Translated  by  John  Black,  Esq.  Revised  according  to 
the  last  German  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Welsh,  D.I).  With  a  Memoir;  by  A. 
Dunlop,  Esq. 

The  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  In  2  vols. 

The  English  Hexaola,  consisting  of  the  Six  Important  Vernacular  En¬ 
glish  Translations  of  the  New  Testament  and  Scriptures.  Part  x. 

The  Modern  Orator.  Edmund  Burke.  Part  19. 

History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Vol.  ii.  By  J. 
H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.D.  Translated  by  H.  White. 

Knight’s  Penny  Magazine.  Part  v. 

Political  Dictionary.  Part  13.  First  half. 

The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts.  Part  17. 

Life  in  California,  during  a  Residence  of  several  years  in  that  Territory, 
comprising  a  description  of  the  Country  and  the  Missionary  Establishments, 
with  Incidents,  Observations,  etc.  etc.,  illustrated  with  numerous  Encrav- 
ings,  by  an  American  ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  Historical  Account  of  the 
origin,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  Alta  California.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  Spanish  Manuscript. 

A  Century  of  Scottisn  Church  Elistory;  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Secession  to  the  Disruption  ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Free  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James  DoddvS,  of  the  Free  Church, 
Bel  haven. 

John  Knox,  his  Time,  and  his  W^ork  ;  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  on  18th  of  May,  1846.  By 
Roberts.  Candlish,  D.D. 

Theological  Essays  :  reprinted  from  the  *  Princeton  Review.* 

The  Earlier  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton. 

Christ’s  Second  Coming;  Will  it  be  Pre-Millenial.  By  the  Rev.  David 
Brown,  A.  M. 

Watson’s  Tutor’s  Assistant;  or  Complete  School  Arithmetic.  Fourth 
edition. 

The  Israel  of  God:  Select  Practical  Sermons.  By  S.  H.Tyng,  D.D. 

An  Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Jonah.  By  George  Abbott,  D.D. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  new  edition,  by  Grace  Webster.  To  which 
is  added  a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Spirit  admitted  to  the  Heavenly  House ;  the  Body  refused  a  Grave. 
Two  Sermons  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Guver.  With  Notes.  By  Thomas  Binney. 

The  Debater.  A  new  theory  of  the  Art  of  Speaking ;  being  a  Series  of 
Complete  Debates,  etc.  By  Frederic  Rowton. 

'i'he  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe.  A  new  edition. 

The  Biblical  Repository  and  Classical  Review,’.  Edited  by  John  Holmes 
Agnew.  Third  Series.  Vol.  ii.  No.  2.  Whole  No.  62.  April,  1846. 

Village  Tales  from  the  Black  Forest.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  by  Meta  Taylor. 

Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atonement,  Justification, 
and  Regeneration  ;  to  which  are  appended  Strictures  upon  recent  publica- 
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tion*,  by  Dr.  Manhall  and  Mr.  Haldane,  on  the  Atonement,  and  upon  the 
Statement  of  Dr.  Jenkyn  on  the  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  George 
Payne,  L.L.D.  Third  edition,  enlarged.  ^ 

Phrenology  considered  in  a  Religious  Light ;  or.  Thoughts  and  Readings 
consequent  on  the  perusal  of  ‘  Combe’s  Constitution  of  Man.’  By  Mrs. 
John  rugh. 

The  Mine  of  the  Kingdom  ;  or,  Fellowship  with  Christ.  By  Rev.  RobU 

Sedge  wick,  Aberdeen.  . 

•  The  Gardener's  Wife.  A  Memoir  of  Eleanor  Elliott,  who  died  in  the 
Faith  of  Jesus,  30lh  August,  1843.  By  J.  Oswald  Jackson. 

The  Church  in  the  Catacombs.  A  description  of  the  primitive  Church 
of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its  sepulchral  remains.  By  Charles  Maitland,  M.D. 

On  the  Health  of  Towns,  as  influenced  by  defective  cleansing  and  drain¬ 
age  ;  and  on  the  application  of  the  refuse  of  Towns  to  Agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Being  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Russell  Institution,  5th  of  May, 
1840.  By  Wm.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  Cantab. 

Royal  Gems  from  the  Galleries  of  Europe.  Engraved  after  National 
Pictures  of  the  Great  Masters.  With  Notes,  Biographical,  Historical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Part  i. 

The  Christian  in  Palestine;  or.  Scenes  of  Sacred  History,  illustrated 
from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  By  W,  11.  Bartlett,  with  explanatory 
descriptions.  By  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  Part  i. 

Traditions  of  the  Covenanters ;  or.  Gleanings  amongst  the  Mountains. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson. 

Hor®  Apostolic® ;  or,  a  Digested  Narrative  of  the  Acts  and  Writings  of 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Arranged  according  to  Townsend.  By  the 
Rev.  Vv.  Shepherd,  B.D. 

The  Lord’s  Supper.  By  the  Rev.  David  King,  L.L.D. 

Calvin  and  Servetus ;  the  Reformer’s  Snare,  in  the  Trial  of  Michael 
Servetus,  historically  ascertained.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie. 

The  Odes  of  Horace,  literally  translated  into  English  verse.  By  Henry 
George  Robinson. 

Recollections  of  Mexico.  By  Waddy  Thompson,  Esq.,  late  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico. 

Royal  Gems  from  the  Galleries  of  Europe,  engraved  after  Pictures  of  the 
Great  Masters.  With  Notices,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive. 
By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Parts  ii.  and  iii. 

The  Christian  in  Palestine ;  or,  Scenes  of  Sacred  History.  Illustrated 
from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  with  explanatory  dc- 
senptions.  By  Henry  Stebbire,  D.D.  Parts  i.— iii. 

Gilbert’s  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World  for  the  People;  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Globe,  and  an  alphabetical  Index 
of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  24,000  places.  Parts  i.— iv. 

A  new  Universal  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language,  embracing  all  the  terms  used  in  Art,  Science,  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  Parts  IV.— viii. 

Apostolical  Succession ;  or,  a  Challenge  to  the  Clergy  generally  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  pretended  spiritual  Pedigrees,  and  to  Michael  Augustus  Gather- 
cole  esjiecially  to  tiroduce  his.  By  W.  Palmer,  Chatteris. 

Hogg  8  \\  eekly  Instructor.  Part  xvi. 

twofold  Sle!”  By  ^  ” 
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